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bare diſcharging it will be thought. ſuf- 
ficient, | without ſaying ſomething in Ex- 
cuſe for my having deferr'd it ſo long. 


And yet upon ſecond Thoughts, I believe 
I might eaſily have been forgiven, if I had 
never diſcharg d it: For the World is not 
ſo rigid in demanding Debts of this kind, 


as we Authors imagine. But to deal plainly, 
J have been many Years employ d in Buſi- 


neſs of another kind; tho' I muſt. confeſs 
it has been with very little Advantage to 
the Public, or Myſelf; and much leſs do 


1 1 


lume of this Hiſtory when I 
publiſh'd the Firſt, it is now 
bdecome a Debt of ſo many Years 
Nanding, that I don't know whether the 


"Ns. 4. 


berry: And if 1 haus not faccecded fo 
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d en . 
However it 


4 1 any 
either tom this 


Wa 


g bas ſerv'd to ſhift the Scene a links, and to. 
 gratify my own Inclinations, in renowing 


my Acquaintance with thoſe Studies Which 


I have formerly purſu' d. 


I have pleas'd myſelf with the Thoughts 
of doing — ſort of Juſtice to the Me- 
mory of a Race of Worthies, who may 
be call'd the firſt Aſſertots of public Li- 


well in it as I could wiſh, I hope it will 
be imputed: rather to the Nature of the 


Subject, than to any want of my Eode- 


vours. In the former Part of this Hiſtory, 


I did not find it an eafy Taſk to take: off 
that Veil of Fable and Fi&ion, which has 


been theown over the firſt Ages of Greece, 
and to introduce, in the room of it, ſome- 
thing like the Co/ouring of Hiſtory, And 
even in the later Times, which are call'd 
Hifforical, I have met with too much In- 
triency and Confuſion, in the treating of 
fo many ſeparate States, in unravelling 
their different Intereſts, in deſcribing their 
different Manners and Cuſtoms, and Forms 

of 
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PREFACE 
of  Goternment, den b coumetting the 
Whole with the Body of the Story. 
In; de Papas of this Work, 1 have 


rr 


it; and it is that which, I believe, - has 


chiefly diſcourag'd others from undertaking 


it, For I cannot otherwiſe conceive how 


mach Action within itſelf, and which has 
given Birth to ſo many great Events in 


ocher Parts of the World, ſhould be ſo 
much negleed. I do not mean, that it 


hos been whally-buie is the "Rufus 
Ruins of Antiquity; but it certainly has 


not receiv'd a due Proportion of thoſe Im- 
Years both in Ancient and Modern Hi- - 


ſtory, as well as in other Arts and Sciences. 
the Affairs of the Grecian extracted from 


ö em; 
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o unmethodiz d, that they can only ſerve 
as the Ground- work for a more regular 
Compoſition; and as ſuch I have made 
uſe of them. There are ſome: Collections 
of this kind, which are more in the Form 
of Hiſtory: But the Facts contain'd in 
them are related in ſo dry and lifeleſs a 
manner, that there is nothing of the true 
Spirit of Greece in them. And a further 
Objection to them is, that they are inter- 
mix d with the Affairs of other Nations, 
which have no relation to them. This is 
the Method + obſerv'd by the Writers of 
Univerſal: Hiſtory, whoſe chief Merit is 
the preſerving the Order of Time; but for 
the fake. of that, they .inyert the Order of 
Place, and hurry you on from one Coun- 
try to another, without any natural Agree- 
ment or Connexion. Such a confuſed Va- 
riety of Matter may do well enough, 3 
it is compriſed in thoſe ſhort Compendium 

of Chronology, which are defign'd to im- 
print on the Memory the Dates of the 
moſt: remarkable Events, as they have 
bappen' d in the World. But the relating 
20 at length in an Hiſtorical Way, and 
n 
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blending: together Sacred Story and Pro- . 
fane, Ancient and Modern, Foreign nd 


Domeſtic, as it diſtracts the Mind of the 
Reader too much, ſo it is a Work of too 


great Labour and Extent We we ee 

to be throughly executed. d 
- He who has fiiccecded. beſsin'this. ay; 
is » Monfieur Rollin, who has cull'd out the 
Flowers of the Grecian Story, and. inter- 
ſpers d them in the Accounts, which he 
has given of the other ancient Kingdoms 
and Commonwealths. But beſides the 
relating things by piece- meal in the con- 
fus d manner before - mention d, he has 
omitted ſeveral Particulars which ate mate- 

rial, and in others which are not ſo, he is 
too circumſtantial. And his Reflexions, 


tho' they are generally juſt; are too fre- | 


quent and too tedious, too, trite” and ob- 
vious, and too juvenile. However they 
may be ſuited to the Deſign of his Pro- 

vince in the Inſtitution of Youth, and may 
ſerve as Lectures to inſtil into their Minds 
Principles of Virtue and Morality, they 
are not ſo agreeable as they ſhould be to 
the Laws of Hiſtory, which will allow of 
o rün zs very 
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ariſe to the Reader from'a ſimpl# Relation 
of Facts, or ſuch at leaſt, as are inter- 
woven in the Body of the Story, ſo as not 
to break the Thread of it. I would not 

be thought to detract from the Merit of a 
Work, which has met with a pretty gene- 
ral Approbation, and is now in every body's 
Hands. The Author has certainly taken 
great care and pains in it: He is copious 
in his Matter, faithful in his Authorities, 
and clear and eaſy in his Narration; and 
there is a Spirit of Liberty throughout the 
Whole, which is well fuited to the Sub- 
jeR, and which few of his Countrymen, 
except Monfieur Tourreil, have attain'd to. 


Wherefore, tho' I had compos'd the fol. 


lowing Sheets before his Hiſtory appear'd 
in the World, I will freely own, that it 
has been of ſervice to me in the Reviſal of 
them. 
I muſt likewiſe acknowledge the Lights 
I have receiv'd in ſeveral Paſſages of this 
Hiſtory, from the Grecian Antiquities of 
the mot Reverend the Lord Archbiſhop of 
— who is no leſs eminent for his 
extenſive 
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_ entenfive Knowledge in alt Parts of Learn- 
ing, chan ſer his other great * Qualities. 
And however this Work may have ſerw'd 
a an Amaſement to Hir Grure in the early 
courſe of his Studies, it cannot now be 
thought unworthy of his more advanc'd 
Age, inn ene bans > 
ſeſſion, or his high Station. 
8 Joſt before: 1 bent theſe Sbect to bs 
Prefs I met with The, Fry of Epami- 
nondas, lately publiſ'd at Paris by the 
Ad de lu Tour, being intended to ſupply 
the Loſs of that Life of him, which was 
wrote by Plutarch. I likewiſe receiv'd 4 


Subject, which had been pronounc'd in the 
Academy of the Belles Lettres and Inſerip-. 
Noms, by the Abbe Gedoyn, and which was 
communicated to me in a very obliging 
manner from Monfieur de Fintenelle. I was 
defirous to fee if any thing material had 
eſcap d me in my Account of the greateſt 
Man of Grrere: And the Peruſal of theſe 
two Pieces has ſerv'd to clear up to me 
fore doubtful ' Paſſages concerning him, 
and tw confirm me in others. " 


As 


Diſcourſe in Manuſcript upon the ſame 


g 


As to this ſecond Part of the Grecian 
Story, it contains the Tranſactions of ſinty 
eight Years, which is not 8 twentieth Part 
of the Time compris d in the fitſt Volume: 
But what it wants in the Number of Years, | 
is made up in the variety of Events, and 

the Fulneſs oy the Materials. This Compaſs 
of Time, together - with the twenty ſeven 
preceding Vears of the Peloponneſian War, 
was the moſt active and buſtling Age of the 
Grecians; who, when they were freed from 
the Danger of a Foreign Enemy, fell into 
ſuch Diſſenſions, as turn'd the Edge of the 
Sword againſt themſelves, and ended. in 
the Deſtruction of that Liberty, which 
they had ſo gloriouſly | defended, . There 
were ſtill among them ſome; true Patriots, 
who aim'd at nothing farther than the W 
neral Safety | of Greece, and. an equal Ba- 
lance among the ſeveral Commonwealths: 
But it was the fixing and preſerving this 
Balance, which created ſo much Difficulty 
and Diſturbance. Among ſo many diffe- 
rent Governments and popular Aſſemblies, 
it was hardly poſſible to avoid Confuſion 
and Diſcord: ad, the, . Demagogues, and 
other 


5 


DN KHE 


der arthil and deßgting Met," From 


| hence took occifon to perplex and influme 
Matters ſtill more, in order to carry on 
their own ff Views at the Expence of 
the Public: There” was one Part 6f the 
Conſtitution of Oreecr well deſtgrr d 10 re- 
medy theſe Ificotiveniences, and that was 


dhe chance of he" Amphidtyons; who were 


in the nature of \Stdfes'General, and were 


intended not obly to provide for che com- 
mon Good and Safety i ol dhe Whole, but 
to decide the Differences, and adjuſt the 


Pretenſions of each particular State; and 


| great Regard was paid to their Determina- 


bo, Bu ah were cee 
* 46 was” moſtly for form- falke; ſo 


that except upon ſome very extraordinary 


Occaſions, they ſeldom Hd any thing that 
atifwer'd” the end of their nition, 
The Greciam hall other ſpecious Shews of 
Liberty, and their public Harangues were 
full of it; but it was chiefly in/Shew and 


in Words, for the Spirit of it was in a 


great meaſure loſt. The Band of Amity, 
Which had united them againſt the Per- 
bean, was diſſolvd. The open, generous 
LO * and 
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and diſintereſted Valour, which they ſhew'd 
upon that Occaſion, began daily to dege- 
nerate into Sloth and Luxury, Faction, and 
Corruption, Fraud and Violence. The 
Greater States devour' d the Leſſer, and 
then prey d upon one another. In- ſhort; 
turns; and ſtill, as one Competitor fail'd in 
it, there ſtarted up another. Such was the 
convuliive State of Greece at the time of 
the Peloponnefian War; and ſo it continued 


indeed ſome quiet Intervals; but they 1 
were ſhort, — yn 


recover breath, unn 
In relating theſs Wan of che Grade 


Tranquillity. -- 

among themſelves, the Reader is not to 
expect ſuch: great and ſurpriſing Incidents, 
as thoſe which happen'd in their Defence 
againſt the Perfiens. He will not meet with 
ſuch numerous Armies, as thoſe which came 
with all the Power of the Zaft, like an 
Inundation, upon them; nor with ſuch 
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expert and tefined i in the An uf War, and 


leſs prodigal of their Lives, than when 


they had nothing but an hardy deſperate 
Valour to oppoſe to the Multitudes of the 


© Barbarians, and when by that glorious 
Stand made at | Thermepyle, one part of 
them devoted themſelves to certain Death 
: for the! Preſervation of the reſt. Hence it 
was, that theſe civil | Diſcotds/ were pro- 
tracted to a greater Lengtli, than could 
otherwiſe have been imagin'd:/; For conſi- 
dering the Heat and Rancour, with which 
they were carried on, and that the Scene 
of Action lay in ſo nartow a Compaſs as 
Greece ſtrictly ſo call'd, it might naturally 
Iſſue, and that, by ſome deciſive Stroke, 
one of the principal Republics would 
have made an intire Conqueſt of the 
Whole. Beſides the Reaſons already given 
For! the long Continuance, and the fatal 
Iſſue of theſe Wars, another material one 
may be-aflign'd, Which is, chat the Gre. 
cians were not content to decide their own 
aum without intereſting Foreign Power 


Hog 223 


* 


| that. ; notwithſtanding” 
with which the whole Country was more 
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in it. Moſt of them, to their eternal 
Re eech, as they found themſelves di- 


ſtreſs d, made mean Applications to their 


old Enemies the Perſiaus, who had found 
out the Secret of fomenting their Divi- 
ſions, and ſupporting one State againſt 
another, in order to weaken the Whole. 
Pbilip afterwards improv' d upon the Ex- 
ample the Penſiaus had ſet him; and thus 
in the end the Grecian Liberties were loſt. 
The Means by which this Change was 
effected, and theꝰ Struggles which were 


now and then made: by particular Perſons 


and States, for recbdering the ancient Ho- 
nour of Greece, is —_— _— 1 of 
this Volume. 1 (1971 tai T * 

HFere it may not ee obſerve, - 
theſe Commotions, | 


or leſs. agitated,” Arts and Sciences re- 


_ ceiv'd daily Improvement, and were car- 


ried on to a great degree of Perfection; and 
there was more Politeneſs and Civility, 
more Policy and Intrigue, more good 
Writing and Speaking, and a greater Va- 
riety of Men eminent in all Profeſſions, 

Vor.lI. 2 than 
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than in any other period of time in 
Greece, or in any other Country in that 
Age of the World. And as a thorough! 
Knowledge of the Lives and Characters of 
theſe famous Men, does very much conduce 
tothe Knowledge of the Hiſtory of the Times 
they liv'd in, I have therefore been the 
more exact in deſcribing them, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh their good and bad Qualities, 
and to ſhew in what manner, and in what 
degree, they have been beneficial, or hurt · 
ful to their Country, In the doing this, 
I have found it difficult to reconcile the 
different Accounts which have been given 
of them by ſome of the Hiſtorians of 
. thoſe Times, who often claſh; with one 
another, and ſometimes even with them- 
ſelves. All that I could do in this caſe, 
was to compare them together, to ſupply 
the Defects of one out of another, and 
to extract out of the whole thoſe Parti- 
4 which appear 'd to me the moſt ra- 
tional and probable, and moſt conſiſtent with 
the common known Character of the Per- 
ſon I was deſcribing. I have obſerv' d the 
ſame Method with regard to Facts, as well 
ö as 


i 
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as Perſons, throughout the courſe of this 
Hiſtory; and where I have met with any 
eflential Difference, or manifeſt Contra- 
Aiction, I have taken notice of it as ſuch 


lating to the Affairs of the Grecians have 
deen oſt, we might expect more Conſu- 
fion, and greater Chaſms in their Story, than 


there really are: But it happens very for- 


tunate ly, that ſome of their beſt Writers, 
and of the beſt Authority, | 


* ©» f 


plicable to theſe Writers, or to the Times 
in which they flouriſh'd, but muſt be un- 
derſtood only of the Fabwlaus Age, which 
undoubtedly is a fitter Subje&t for the Ex- 
 vity of 3 
vity of an Hi I have i 
conſider'd it in that light, and have gone 
no further into it than I found neceſſary, in 
a 2 order 
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order to make a beginning and to intro- 
duce the more ſolid and authentic Parts 5 


of the Story. And herein I am ſufficientix 


warranted by the, Example of our own 
Hiſtorians, who have not contented them- 
ſelves with the wild Accounts of the: an- 
cient Britons, but have had recourſe to 
the Trojan Brute as our Founder: And the 
Scotiſi Writers begin their Relations from 
a Son of Cecrops the Athenian, or of Ar- 
gus, who lived an hundred | Years'' before 
him. And tho! there is no great Streſs laid 
upon theſe early Accounts, they are ſufficient 
to ſhew, that we have graſted upon the 
fame Stock of Fable as the Greciant, or 
rather carried it farther, and grafted one 
Fable upon another: And the ſame Va- 
nity has ene in ſeveral * But * 
. i Sen: 

Here I cannot help obſerving, how much 


it is to the honour of Greece, that ſo many 
Nations have laid claim to her as their 
common Mother; and that they have in- 
vented ſo many Fictions andi Forgeries to 
be conſider'd as Grecian Colonies, when 
they might more naturally, and with more 
. 2 * Cre- 


Ie. 898988 ; 
PREFACE 
Credibility, have drawn their Deſcent from 
ſome imaginary Heroes of their n. But 
it was the eſtabliſh'd Fame, and the real 
Merit of Greece, that made them fo fond 
of being allied to her: It was the Learn- 
ing, Wit and Delicacy of Athens, the Laws 
and Diſcipline of Sparta, and the Valour 
and Love of Liberty throughout the whole 
Country, which put them upon forming 
theſe Pretenſions, in hopes that, by calling 
themſelves Grecians, they ſhould be thought 
to inherit their Virtues, and to act upon 
their Principles. And in ſome Reſpects 
they have copied after them, particularly 
in their Forms of Government, which 
have ſerv'd as Models to ſeveral conſider- 
able States in this Part of the World, but 
with ſuch Variations and Improvements, 
as the Wiſdom of the later Ages has found 
neceſſary. For  tho' the general Plan of 
Government in Greece was founded upon 
Princi ples of Liberty, there were great Er- 
rors and Defects i in it, which J have cur- 
| ſorily taken notice of, in relating the Tu- 
mults and Diſorders that have been occa- 
ſion d by them. Some of theſe Imper- 
fections 
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fections are ſtill retain'd in the Republics 
which are now ſubſiſting in Eurupe; 
and others have been added, by refining 
too much, and aiming at more Perfection 
than that ſort of Government is capable of. 
I know there have been ſeveral Attempts 


to ſhew, that there may be ſuch a thing as 


a perfect Commonwealth; But how plau- 
fible ſoever the Arguments for it may ap- 
pear in Writing, they are not cafily to be 
reduc'd to Practice, ſo as to prevent the 
Tyranny of The Few in an Oligarcly, or 


the Licentiouſnes of The Many in a De. 


quocracy, This was the Caſe of the two 
principal Hinten of Greeee, upon which matt | 
of the others were founded, 

In Sparta indeed, according to the bet 
tlement of Lycurgur, there was the Ap⸗ 
pearance of a limited Monarchy; but it 
was 100 limited, firſt by the Authority of 
the Senate, and afterwards of the Epbari, 
who, tho they were originally inſtituted 
only as a Barrier between the Senate and 
the People, ſoon became the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrates, and were ſuperior to the Kings 
in every thing but the Name, However 

the 
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Form; and the Reman 'Commotwealth 
was founded upon it, the Cagſult anſwer- 
ing to the two Spurtan Kings, and the 
Tribunes F the People to the Epbori. But 
theſe Roman Magiſtrates had greater Power, 
and made 4 worſe uſe of it, eſpecially the 
Tributes, who, under colour of protecting 
the People in their juſt Rights, became 
the Authors of moſt of the Seditions, Tu- 
happen d in the moſt buſy Times of the 
Commonwealth. As in Sparta the Power 
of the Kinga wus too much reſtraim d; fo 
in Athens the Power of the People was too 
exceſſive; and nothing but ſome middle 
Scheme betwern theſe Extremes, can be 
ſuppos d to anſwer the true Ends of Go. 
vertiment, I might from hence take occa- 
ſion to extol tle Happineſs of our own 
Conſtitution, which is fo equally pois'd by 
a due Diſtribution of Power on the one 
hand, and of Liberty on the other. But 
perhaps ſome may think the Boundary 
Lines between them ate drawn fo fine, as 
not to be eaſily perceptible; at leaſt this iv 
the 
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Paity-Diſputes among us, and the beſt way 
of accounting for our frequent Alarms and 


Jealouſies, left one Part of the Conſtitution 
ſhould break in, and make Encroachments 


upon ſhe other. Theſe are bad Effects, 


but they proceed from a good Cauſe; and 
however ſome Particulars may be affected 
by them, they have ſeldom gone ſo far, 
as to endanger the Safety of the Whole: 
80 that notwithſtanding theſe Inconveni- 


_ ences, we are in the main much happier 


than any of our Neighbours, who reproach 
us with them; and our Liberty is better 
ſecured to us, than it could be in any. of 
the Republics: of Greece, or in any of _ 


thoſe Regal Governments in Europe, which, 


tho” they were form'd upon the ſame Mo- 
del with ours, have now very little Re- 
mains of their original Inſtitution. I have 
made a farther Digreſſion from my Subject 


than I intended: But in ſpeaking of the 


Grecian Governments, and of thoſe which 
have been grafted upon them, I could not, 
as an Engliſhman, reſiſt the Temptation of 
ſaying ſomething in Preference of our own, 

* which 
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which is certainly the neareſt to Perfection, 


and is attended with very few "Evils, but 


31 

But to return to Greece, I have _ 
choſe to finiſh my Account of it with the 
Death'of Philip of Macedon, than to carry 
it on to his Succeſſor. For the Affairs of 
Altzander, befides that they are already 


related by others in a fuller and more un- 


broken manner, than thoſe of the preced- 
ing Times, are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to 
be looh'd upon as a Continuation” of the 
Grecian Story, ſince they relate almoſt en- 
tirely to Macedonia and Pera. Some in- 


deed of the Grecians took occaſion, from 


the Abſence of Alexander in his Eaſtern 


Expedition, to attempt the Recovery of 


their Liberty; but he ſoon return'd upon 


them; and by the Deltnction of Tele, 
and the Vichory afterwards obtain d over 


the Peloponnefians by Arti puter his Viceroy 
in Macedonia, he ſtruck ſuch a Terror into 
the whole Country, chat he kept them in 
a quiet Subjection; ſo that if he had liv'd 
to return again into Greece, he would have 
found it very eaſy to annex it to his own 
Vo. II. b | Do- 
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PREFACE. 
Dominions, and to deſtroy. the very Name 
of it. However the Grecians ſtill ſubſiſted, 
but in ſo low and lifeleſs a Condition, that 
from the Time of Altwander's Captains, till 
they were ſubdu'd by the Romans; there 
were very few among them, who were 

diſtinguiſh'd for Arms and Counſels, and 
not many for Arts Wilm 
deavours of Agis and Cleomenes to recover 
the State of Sparta from the Encroach- 
ments of the Ar there is We little 
worth rng 2 5 W 
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PL HE Victory of. Lyſander. was 
0 terrible a Shock to Ahe 
that tho ſhe gather'd Strength 
enough to ſurvive-it, ſhe could 
neyer perfectly recover it. From 


——  Profpett of bringing the War 
an happy ine, weft ie our 
You. II. reduced 
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7 10 * 5 janet bb of Nane d . 
at the Mercy of thoſe wham the had ſo lay in- 
| tykted* For the Terms abend by the ddt 
Treaty, amounted to little more than farrender, = 
ing at Diſcretion. So that from hence we may 
date the Fall of the Athenian Empire, which be- 
gan. ſoon, after the Defeat of the Perſians at 
cole, and continued about ſeventy three Ye 
However the Conquerors were ſo generous, as 
not wholly to exfinguiſh the Nam of Hthens. 
They laid, They would not be guilty of putting out 
one of the Eyes of And this agrees with 
what Plutarch relates of Tyſander, That when he 
ſent. word e Horta, That. the Athenians were 
taken, the Magiſtrates wrote back 1 to him, Pr 
ey 


' ſufficient to have taken them. But it is certain, 
impoſtd ſome farther Marks of their Conqqueſt 
on them: Of which the moſt particular was, 
that they obliged the P Peqple to break up the 
Democracy, and ſubmit” to the Government of 
Thirty Men, who are commonly known by the 

De Thirty Name of The Thirty Drau. This Change was 
* owing chiefly to Ly/ander, who about the ſame 
3601. time introduced the Oltgarchy into Samos, and 
Olymp. other Places, which he took in as tributary to 
94 '- Athens, Th moſt of them he eſtabliſh'd a Decem- 
date, which was modelfd:according to his Di- 
rections, and made up of his on Creatures, And 
thus he treated not omy the Enemies, but the 
Allies of Sparte; by Which/mcans he had in a 
= — 


Lyſander 


Gallies, and fiſtoan hundred Talents in Mony, Sparta. 


the; Ctowns of Gold and, other Preſents which 
ſeat the Mony 10 Snus in ſealed. Bags by Gy- 
Anni, who, ripping vp the bottom of the Bags, 
took out as much 38 he thought fit, and then 
Note in tach Bag, ſpecifying dhe Sum contain d 
in it, - which Galipphs not being, appris d of, the 
Fraud by this means was detected: And there- 
upon, ether te avdid Puniſhment, or gut of 
Mam for having been guilty, of ſo meart an 
Atti on, he bariſti d inſelf, and never afterwards 
Tharg was à further Conſideration in regard to 
this Tieaſure, whether, according; t9 the Spartan 
Laws; it ought: to bg e inte che City. 9 

Mang of the ſobereſt and moſh diſcrect among 
them oppus id the introducing it; and they were 
the more conſinmeti in their Opinion from this 
fo far inffuenc d iy Mang, as to givs up every 
thing elſe for it, and to ſully all the Glory of his 
paſt Actionst For he was dtherwiſe a Man of 
che Command of the Spartan Troops: And it 
W that the Aubeniaus did 


0 0 Wagen the Fphori were obliged ww; — 
Cree, that none but the old Iron Mony of the 


ne Book 1.) 


Country ſhould be made current; But Ly/ander's' 
Friends would not yet give it up: They reſumed 
the Debate, and got the Decree revers d, or at 

leaſt ſo far qualified, that this Mony, tho' it was 
to be admitted into the City, was to be employd 
only on public Occaſions; and it was made 
capital to convert it to any private uſe. But 
this did not anſwer the Intent of Lycurput, 
which was, by prohibiting the uſt of Gold and 


Silver, to reſtrain Covetouſneſs and Luxury. 


Plutarch obſerves upon this occaſion, That the 

ill Conſequence of Riches was not fo effectuall 
prevented, by forbidding the uſe of Mony in pri- 
vate, as it was encouraged, by allowing it in pub- 
lic: That therefore this ſort of Prohibition 
only heighten'd their Deſires; and that, if their 
Actions did not preſently break out, at leaſt their 
Affections were tainted. Whatever was pretend - 


ed of laying in a Fund to ſupply the Exigeneies 


of the State, the uſe of Mony had now got foot- 
ing among them; they began to know the Value 


of it as well as their, Neighbours, and rais'd it 


by more arbitrary and oppreſſive Methods. Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſays, They exacted Tribute from 


all the Cities under their Juriſdiction, and trea- 


ſur'd up a thouſand Talents every Tear. Upon 
the whole, it is certain that the introducing this 
nn was in effect HO in the Conſtitu- 


tion; 


tion; 3 wer Minds r to prepare. 
them for Corruption; and in ſhort, was the firſt 
great Step towards their throwing off that rugged 


Virtue, which diſtinguiſh'd them ſo much from 


the reſt of Greece, This Change was owing in- 
tirely to Igſander, who ſacrificed every thing to 
his Oſtentation and Vanity, and ſtuck at no Ex- 
pence to gratify them. He erected his own, and 
ſeveral of the chief Commanders Statues in Brals. 


He vs very liberal to thoſe of his Retinue, 


f and gave ſuch Encouragement to the Poets, that 
they complimented him with Songs of Tri- 
umph, and employ d all their Art in his Praiſes. 
The Grecians in general were ſo awd with his 
Merit, that they erected Altars to his Honour, 
and facrificed to him as a Gd. 


In the mean time while The Thirty in Alen, The Pro | 


fe& Body of Laws, which was the Pretence for ty. 
their being choſen, began to exert their Power | 
of Life and Death: | And. tho? they conſtituted 
a Senate and other Magiſtrates, they made no 
farther uſe of them, than to confirm their Au- 
thority, and to ſee their Commands executed. 
However they at firſt ated cautiouſly, and con- 
demn'd only the moſt deteſted and ſcandalous 
part of the Citizens, ſuch as lived by Evi- 
dencing and Informing. But this was only to give 
a colour to their Proceedings; their Deſign was 


to make themſelyes abſolute; and knowing that 


was not to be done without, a foreign Power, 1 
B 3 their 


inſtead of compiling and publiſhing a more per- —y 
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Intereſt, of good Qualities, wets moſt likely. g 


their next Step was 66 deſtre a Wha, might be 


jent them from Sparta, till ſuch time as they 
could clear the Ciry of alk dilafleted Perſons, 
and throw hly fettle the Goverhment.  Lyſandey 
accordingly 95 — Guard under the 
Command of Cabin, hem by Bribes and Ar- 


 tifices they work'd over to their Deſigns; and then 
acted without Control, filling the Ciry with tbe 


Blood of thiſt, who, on aceeunt of their Riches, 


make head againff them. The moſt: violent 
among them was Critias, who reſolved to reek 
his Revenge on the People, by whom be had 


Therame- formerly been baniſhed. The firſt vo ptoteſt- 


nes * 


egainſt 


yk 
Ho with the Multitude againft them, they inveſted 

5 three thouſand of the Citizens with forhe part of 

the Power, and by their Aſſiſtanee diſarmed the 

reſt. Being throughly embolder'd by fuch/ an 


I accuſed they 


& aſt theſt Proceedings was Theramnes, one 
of their own Members: And left he ſhould join 


Acceſſion to their Party, they agreed to Ringle 
out, every one his Man, to put them to death, 
and ſeize their Eſtates he tha — of- 
their Garriſon : Atnongft whom was Naetratis 


the Son of Nicias,” a Matt of the greateſt Eſtate 


and Intereſt i in Athens, and of fo ſweet and ob- 
lieing a Tempet, that he was univerſilly 1a; 
mented. But Tatts fil! jealous of Theramenes, 
who was ſtruck with Horror at theit Propoſals, 
found it neceſſary to remove um but of the 


v Fo” way. And thereupon Ger accuſed Him to the 
Senate, 


— 1 _ 


. Chapel: 25 


the Senate were inclined te favour. him; Whi 
r ety nk way 


Lit, in order to ſubje& him, more immèd 
Into their Cenſure. It was juſtly 1 
Man's Name as bis;, and that therefore they ou 


der no preſent. 


Senate, of endeayoug to ſubvert * 
ment. From thence he took, occaſion to juſti 

their Proceedings in generals, as, That it was ne. 
cofary to abridge the People in ſome meaſure of 1 chat 
Liberty with which they, had ſo long been $a 


That all Changes af Government were. iD 


with Blood, ay 5b it ws 0 wonder that 


e in one rr 4 
and to betray. that Pemer, which, hp wt 


Share of it, he bad promiſed to maintain. 
n 


The Three Thanſand, he had a Privilege o 
ing tried in form, he ſtruck his Name out : 


at it Was, as eg 
to make bis Caſe their ah» bot un 
rather that they were aw'd. by a Guard, which 


 Critias, had placed before the Bar of the Court, 


they durſt nat ppoſe the Tyrants, who taking 


Sentence of Death upon him; which-he ſuffer'd ©" 


by the Juice, of Hemlock, When be had drank 
755 Doſe, he ybrew away, What was left in tbe 


up, and ſaid, This 40. fooneft Critias. Socrates, 
wk ae wi Was 


the only one 
"of 


* 
. 
CE 


advantage... of. their Silence, immediately Nad 2 I con- 


- poke ad 


F 


8 E W Gro En. Bock L. 
8 of a Senate, who venturd'to appear in his De- 
| fence; he made an Attempt to reſcue him out 
ol the Hands of the Officer of Juſtice; and af- 
ter his Execution, went about, as it were, in de- 
flance of The Thirhy, exhorting and animating 
the Senators and Citizens againſt them. Critias, 
| who had likewiſe been his Scholar, was ſo alatin'd 
3 and incens'd at his Behaviour, that he forbad 
him inſtructing the Youth. But he went on 
with the ſame Intrepidity, and without any re- 
gard to his Authority. The Tyrants, whether 
| they were aw'd with his Merit, or his Reſolu- 
tion, did not think fit to proceed againſt him: 
But as he continued to uſe the fame" Freedom 
with the Government, it ſoon after coſt him his 
Life, as in its proper Place will be more particu- 
larly related. As te Theraments, the People ex- 
preſsd a greater Concern for him, than could 
| haye been expected for one of that Society. But 
he was indeed the only one among them, from 
whom they had any thing to hope for, as a Bar- 
tier between them and the Tyranny, When he 
firſt engaged with them, he was upon the ftrict- 
' eſt Terms of Friendſhip with Critias, and they 
had always acted together in concert: But when 
he found what Meaſures the other was pariving, 
he oppos d him, and broke with him. 
Eu Cha. He had appear'd in molt of the late Conteſts 
racer. betwixt the Nobility and the Commons, and 
was active, but not violent; endeavouring rather 
to accommodate turnlelt- to both Parties, than to 
depreſs 


1 
1 


S - oc vv > 


chop. Th Grecian} 5. 


part of the Citizens againſt the reſt. He was, 


. 


depreſs either: From whence his Enemies gave 


him the Name of Tbe Buſtin,-a5 it ſerves either 


Foot. But his ſhifting- Sides proceeded not ſo 
much from the Unevenneſs of his Temper; as 


from his Caution and Moderation, wich made 


him diſtinguiſh-betwixt the Rule and the Ty- 


ranny. He had ſome time before ſhewn his In- 


clination to an Oligerchy, having been principal- 
'Iy concerned with Piſander and Auipbon in in- 
troducing the Government of The Four Hundred. 


F And in this latter Inſtance, he ſeeins to have had 


ſome Plan of that kind in his vier: For he 
thought The Thirty too few to carry on the Ad- 
miniſtration, and propos d the adding ſome 
competent number to them. On the other hand, 
he was as much againſt the letting in The Three 
' Thouſand, which he ſaw; was only arming one 


FE 


4 


Ane webe e his Mow, ihe 


1 ſome middle Scheme, whereby the Power of 
the Multitude might be reſtrain d, but not to- 


tally aboliſhed. But whatever his Deſigns were, 
he had not weight enough to put them in exe- 


_ cution; and therefore fell a Sacrifice to the Ho- 
. neſty of his Intentions. The greateſt Blot upon 
his Memory, is, his being inſtrumental in the 
Condemnation of the en nn 
2 beg i 7 1031 


The Tyrants having nnd this Obſtacle 
out of their way, renew'd their Qutrages with 


my 


7 ein ler Book 
17 5 r cee Ann capacity of ob- 
een eee eee the wreiched 
Remainder of the Citizens caft their Thoughts 
on Aloibiedes, and were ſtruek with Remorie for | 
their laſt ill Uſage of him. But as he had be- 
: fore overlook'd their Peevichneſs, and reliev'd 
them in their Extremities; fo neither were they 
now without hopes, that he might appear agam 
were ſo apprehenſive of it, that they were very 
ſdlicitous to get Intelligence of all hib Deſigas 
and Actions. Orities at laſt repreſented! to Zy- 
ſander, that either the Government, or Mtibiades 
muſt fall; and, after many Solicitations, fofarpre- 
+ vaiFd; that Orders were given to diſpatch him. 
He reſided at that time in a ſmall Village in 
Pbrygin, where he was making an Intereſt with 
 Pharnabatus, to-recommend him to his Mafter 
 Artaxerxes. | Igſander made it a Requeſt to 
 Pharnabazus,/ to-deliver him up either alive or 
dead; and laid ſuch ſtreſs upon it, that he ſeetn'd 
to make it a Condition of the League: between 
the Sparruns and the Per/ians. He conſented to 
ix, and committed the Execution to his Brother 
and his Uncle; who ſurrounding the Houſe, 
- where he dwelt with his Miſtreſs Timandra, ſet 
fire to it. Alcibiades threw in great quantities of 


1 Clothes and Furniture to choke the Flame ; then 
1 wich his Robe on his left Arm, and his Sword 
00 in . other Hand, he made his way throught: 


Chap I. The Grecian Him. as 
Which the Aſſaſſins perceiying, retreated, ang Alcibiades 
flew bim at a diſtance wich their Darts and Ar- 
rows. Some aſcribe this Murder to Pharnaba+ = 

aus his own private Jealouſy of him; others te 
—— * young Noblemen whoſe 
Siſter he had debauch'd. Nod oben x. be bed 
got into the Secret of the Levy, that Cyrus: was 
making for the Expedition againſt his Brother, 
and was endeavouring, by the Diſcavery of it to 

Artaxerxes, to ingratiate himſelf with that Prince, 
and to procure his Aſſiſtance. for. re-eſtabliſhing = 

the Affairs of bis Country; that therefore it he- 
came neceſſary to take him off But whatever 

Cauſe they aſſign for his Death, they are generally 
agreed as to the manner of it; which. indeed 
Vas ſuitable to that Extravagance, with which Ei Ca. 

Fortune had all along treated him. And there - Taler. 

in ſhe. did bur ſecond the variety of Nature, who 

ſeems in his Compoſition to have work'd up the 

moſt jarting Contradictions, and to have tried 
how far ſhe could go, in. reconciling the Ex- 
tremes of. Vice and Virtue. - But it is to be 
doubted. whether his Virtues ought, upon a {tric 
Examination, to bear that Name; and whether 
they ought not rather to be call'd extraordinary 
| Talents and Endowments; and, Ways of recotn+ 
| mending himſelf, . They had-more- of Artifice 
and Deſign, of Popularity and Oſtentation, than 
of any real Principle of Honour and Juſtice, or 
Love of his Country. And therefore Valerius 
Maximus makes it a queſtion, Whether his good 
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or bad G were moſt NAA to ik Row 


met” By the former,” ſays he, Be deceived bis Fel- 
 low-Citizens, and by the latter be ruin d them. He 


flirſt inſinuated himſelf into their Confidence, 


and then put them upon fruitleſs and deſperate 
Projects; particularly that fatal Expedition againſt 


Sicihy, where their Fleets and Armies moulder'd 


away, yhen they had need enough of them at 
lene; Mev" bevel chewy MP Her -etal 
Overthrow- by Lyſander. His View in theſe 


Enterpriſes, was not only to procure Honour to 
- himſelf, but alſo to make himſelf neceſſary, and 


to keep the People employ d, T6 chat they ſhould 
not beat leiſure to inquire into his Conduct. 


He likewiſe found his account in the Preſents 
that were made him abroad, and in that reſpe& 


be was both greedy and corrupt; and yet his 


taking them was not ſo much for the fake of the 
Mony, as to ſupport/his Popularity and Luxu- 
ry. His natural bent was certainly Pleaſure; and 
yet as much as he lov'd it, he made it give way 
to his Ambition: But he was fo violent, and 
withal ſo itregular and capricious in the Purſuit 


of it, that there was no living with him upon 


any equal footing. - He was any thing, and every 
thing, by fits and ſtarts, and juſt as it ſuited his 


preſent purpoſe; one while for the Oligarchy, and 


then as great a Stickler for the Democracy; one 


while in the Spartan Intereſt, in order to re- 
venge himſelf of his Country, and then in the 
OO; in order to be reconcil'd to it. The 

People, 


». * W 


Chap.I; The Grecian Hiſtory. 13; 
People, it muſt be confels'd, were no leſs: une - 
qual and, inconſtant in their behaviour to bim; 
from hence it happen'd, that, according. to 
the Temper they were in, or according to the 
S occaſion they had for. his Service, he was look d 
; vpon as the beſt or worſt Member. of the Com- 
monwealth, and was either careſs d and- ador'd,, 
or deteſted and perſecuted. . And yet, upon the 
whole, they had ſuch an opinion of his Merit, 
that tho they were never eaſy with him, they 
never thought themſelves ſafe without him. er, 
tarch makes a Remark, That his Enemies could 
| never get the better of him but in his Abſence ;. ; 
| which muſt be attributed. to his Subtilty and, 
J Addreſs, and more eſpecially to, the Amiableneſs, 
* of his Perſon, and the Force of his Eloquence, 
| which Nepos ſays, No body could reſiſt. But 
| tho by theſe means he captivated the generalicy 
of the Citizens; yet the graveſt, and moſt con- 
ſiderable among them ſay farther, into the. Diſ- TY 
guiſe, and were more upon their guard againſt 
him. Upon this occaſion the Warning that was 
given them by Timon the Max-bater, of what 
chey were to expect from him, may be worth re. 
membring. It happen d one Day, that Alcibia- 
des having ſucceeded well in an Oration, che 
whole Aſſembly attended to compliment 
upon it; and Timon, inſtead of avoiding ag 
as he did others in the like Cafes, put himſelf jn 
his way, and taking him by the Hand, faid, Go 
on * my Lenz may ft thou increaſe * in Credit 
with 


ry 
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with the People; for Mon wilt one Day bring then 
Cullimitie} enoitgh. "He was ſcarce above forty 
Years old when he died; by which time he had 
done eriough to rake himſelf by turns the Sup- 
port and Terror, not only of his d Country,” 


but of ſeveral other Parts both in Greece ank He. 
And he had been ill g i he had beem ad 


careful ro preſerve the [Wi 1. ohe, is be was” 


to Obtain it. But the Managemem of Proſpe- 
rity was not lis Talent: "And therefore the faireft” 
View of Him is to be taken from! his Suffer- 
ings; which, as they were ofdert unjuſt, ſet off 
his good Qualities'to a greater” Advantage, and: 
confequently made tis Fall the more lamented, 
iy at a time when he was o much wanted. 


Having given a general Character of this great 


Man, when J ft meintion'd hint, F live” hers 
only added fuch farther Obſervatious, as were 


neceſſary to Uuftrate it, and which have natu- 
ratly occur'd el a mire er 
Actions. | p of 1 eB 

The inkabteares W ba w bel 0 
vere Treatment they met with from . Thirty 
fled daily in great nutribets out of the City, dy 


| which means all Grezer was overfpread with Abe | 


nian Exiles; till at laſt the Sparrans publiſhed an 


Edict, forbidding any of cheir Cities to receive 


chem; ſo that they were forced to betake thein- 
ſelves to Thebes and Argos, and ſuch other Places, 
whete Fe wa Me in ay tolerable . 


0 * X 


The 
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hi his Followersro the numberof CL 


the Peep War; inforriuch that / 
is ſaid to owe moſt of His Suceefs as His a 
© Toners Wh "ies =" ut His by: 


| Tyra nny. At 
1 Conſulerezen with kis Fel. 
eee the Reſul was; That forme 


vigorous" Effort} >tho"it"carried tigver io much 


wich ie, ought t be made for the Re- 
wovery of che public Accordingly, 
withu Pay of Thirty Mer only, a8 Nepos fays 1 

bur; an Xinopbox more proved liys, of beer 88. 


A 
_ ontiers of: 4 
the” Alarm tbe 


vor ear hb og 
fore Davies 
7 ing chat Night, they were foreec! 
to retire the next | Day into the City, 1 leaving 
only part of iheir Guard,” to pve vent any er 
Excurſions into the Country. 


Zy this firſt Succeſs Thraſybulas had en 


10. Fmding they could: 
den-Affaule, they t 


ing not ſufficiently provided for 
a great Snow falli 


His Succgſ. 
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 wichmhich he made 


N 
and enemy: ee inthe | 


mean while, were under great Conſt 
$ 


to their 1 | 

. = To which Propola he 
ehen, d, That be look'd be ge 
Power — e nd. thn 2 


to the Liber 
n ed a hen from d. 


and for fear of 

Treachery 

1 the City, — _ 
1 e fortified; Ele, W N | 


7 . 


cauſed all who were; able, to bear 
| Arms, 40 


would never 
put up his Sword 
zens from. ; vill all 


_ 
ly-of 


a thouſan 
d Men; with which he marck'd out of 
_ Phyle 
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Phyle by Night, and ſeizd on the Piraus. The 
Thirty coming with their whole Strength to the 
Relief of it, he took advantage of the Ground, 
made the beſt Diſpoſition of his Men, then tre- 
minded them of the Cauſe they were engaged 


in, and the Succeſs they had hitherto met with, 


and offer d the Enemy Battle; wherein he eaſily 
obtain'd the Victory; which indeed was more 
remarkable for the Conſequence of it, than the 


number of the Slain, which were abour Seventy; 
but among them were ier * n, 5 


two of the thief Tyrant. SS 


A Truce being granted ſor delivering up he 
dead Bodies, both Sides came to a Parley; an- VR 
Thraſybulus took that occaſion to expoſtulate with FS 


them, aſking them, My they fled from a Con- 


Queror, whom they ought ratber to join as the Af 
erte of the Public Liberty, adding, That "bis 


Army Was compas'd of Citizens,” and not of En. 
mies; that be came not to rob or plunder them,” but 


Quarrel was to the Tyrants, not to the City: Then 
he reminded them, How they were tied to one ans- 
ther” by all the Obligations of Religion, Laus unt 
Conſanguinity; how they had ſerved in the ſame 
Camp, ' and fought under the ſame Colours. He 


conjur'd them,” That, if they themſelves could pa- 


tienth ſubmit to the Yoke,” they would at leaſt have 
ſome Pity for their Fellow-Citizens, who were ba- 
niſhed for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they would 
not be Slaves; W 

Ve 1. II. C 


fore 
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if they vu. 


to reſtore them to their oton; in ſhort, That bis di 
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wv. 4 {Grecian 3 50 | 
** hm: to 1 Conniry, be — them ito 
ther Liberty. It is probable. this/Speech, may. be 
canfounded with another to the fame effect, .by 
ſome aſcribed to Cleocritus ; but it. is certain, it 
made ſuch an Impreſſion upon . The Three Thou- 
ſand, eſpecially thoſe 1 had been leaſt inftru- 
mental in theſe Outrages, that, upon their Re; 
turn into the City, they became throughly ſen- 
ſible, that they ought not to let their Country be 
ruin'd, to ſupport the Avarice and Ambition of 
The Thir- their Tyrants : The Iſſue wherepf was, that The 
ty remov'd, = ſhould be remov'd from the 2 


their room 


Olymp. A Aden een, 5 * 
* ney nn UPPER 


They followgyod effect: Ihe Ten copied | exactly after The 
asl , Tory; Jo that the Tyranny being reſtrain'd only 
The 1 hir>ag to the Number, there were the ame Jealouſics, 
; Tumults and Diviſions in the City, the ſame Acts 
of Injuſtice, Rapine and Cruelty :, And many. of 

The Three Thouſand were too deeply involved” in 

the Guilt of the former Adminiſtration, not · to 

purſue the fame Meafures., They found there 

was no means of Safety or Impunity left for 

them, but by the utter Deſtruction of thoſe in 

rhe Piræus. Accordingly they held Correſpon- 


dence with The Tbirty at 'Eleufis, and made their 
Joint Application to Sparta for freſh Sucoours for 
that purpoſe. Their Requeſt was ſeconded, by 


ander, who repreſented i it as a new Affront of. 
ter'd 
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fir whit ſöme call his Commifttaton of the 


19 

Pa to the Hurtaut, in revolting from them, 
and diflolving the Form of Government, which 
they Had Preferibedto them; and'thercupon-he 
ptotored them from the State an hundred Ta- 


lents, with a Commiſſion for himſelf to go GE Lyſarder 


in order 9 


netal, and his Brother Libs Admiral, 


Be mürch d wich a ſtrog Body of Pr. 
din; and the Admiral fuffer'd no Provi- 
fond to go in by Sei ;'by which meats thoſe n 
He Pirets wert Aiſtreß'd on alb de:? 
While thing were in this Poſture, Pash Pauſanias 
obe of cht Sar le Kings, Bot deve to fell , Je 
Lyjanf "With änbther Body, to dupport kim? | 
53 his ws, not 46 hüch W a(t; -as tö 
wirch Mi; "HE Cold ribr alte kim then Glbtiy 
&f Lengsderg Athens «Record Gr ; and tliere- 
fore went rather to triffe, and perplex the War, 
chan to proſecute it to any real Allvantage: So 


poor Athena, was in reality the Envy: he bore 
to Tyſander. It is ao oblatvable, chat in mak- 
ing his Levies Tor this Expecdiribn out of the 
Fotces in Altianet with Sfhr7#; the Buoriam and 
Corittbiins; who had Alf long been the moſt ho- 


tie and profefßb d Enemies of eke Wbinionsy web 


fuſed no to tvs agaitilt ther, allodging, that 
They could not fate thefr Oath ftr making War 
upon thoſe, who had not broke 12 Article 


ee 


Oy 
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20 De Grecian Hiſtory. Bock I. 
They would make an intire Conqueſt of chan, 
and annex it to their own, Dominions. This is 

the firſt Inſtance of that Jealouſy, which, ſoon 

after ſeveral other n A. Ker e of 

42:9: * e 01 en 

Dauſanias, 8 any AR of Hoſtility on i 
| fide, ſent to thoſe in the Pir æus, to,depant every, 
one to his reſpective home; and, upon their 
_ Refuſal, having drawn up his Men, and made 
a ſlight Attack, he went to view the Ground 
for opening the Trenches: But the Enemy 
ane a Sally, and galbd him ſo in his Retreat, 
chat from Skirmiſhing, he was forc'd to bring! it 
to a regular Action, which was, ſought ob; 
ſtinately enough on both ſides, till at length the 

© Routs the Athenians were routed, with the loſs of an hun- 1 

Athenians e and __ Men, * Paxſanias erecded Aa 

n 
But inſtead of 5 his Vitory, he hae - 
b to the Athenians, that they ſhould diſ- 
patch Ambaſſadors to him, and the two Zphori 
who attended him in the Field, to offer Terms 
of Accommodation. Accontingly they ſent cheir 
Deputies: both from the Piræus, and the City, 
and a Peace was concluded upon theſe, 0 
ditions; Fbat every Man ſbauid return home, en- 
cept The Thirty, and The Ten, and Eleven wore. - 
who: bad commanded in the Piræus. Aud if am in 
the City apprehended themſelves to be obnoxious, 
they ſhould alſo he free to retire with them to Eleu- 
1. After Which en drew off the Spartan 
a * 


Chap 1. The Grecian Hiftory. 

Army, and thoſe in the Piru march'd with 
their Arms into the City; where Tbraßbulus 

having, among other things, reproach'd the Ci- 
tizens with their calling the Spartans: in to their 
Aſſiſtance, told them, They bad nothing furtber 
to fear, provided they would be governed by their | 
ancient Laws ; and ſo far prevail'd\ upon them, Tze De- 
that they choſe e erer e 5 dr res. 
reſtored the Democracy.” 

de en tene ges to recover 
Breath, when the Remainder of the Faction at 
Eleyfis were hiring Foreign Troops, in order to 
make another Attempt: Whereupon the whole 
City went out againſt them; and having taken 
their Commanders upon a Pretence of coming 
to a Parley, cut them to pieces; after which the 
reſt were eaſily brought to an Accommodation. 
And leſt the Remembrance of former Tranſ- 
actions ſhould create any new Diſturbances, a 
general Amneſty was paſs d, and every Man ob- 4 graf 
liged himſelf by Oath,-to bury what was paſg'd 0. 
in Oblivion: Which being religiouſly obſerved, 
the City was reſtored to its former Tranquillity, 
and its Members were again n into one 
N TY 

Thus ended this Sedition in ty third e 
its break ing out upon the Change of the Go- 1 3 
vernment; during which time the State ſuffer'd; 
ſuch Convulſions, as proved more fatal toit than 
the War. There were fourteen hundred Citi- 


Zens put to death without hearing, and thoſe 
WR chiefly 


The Grecian Hiffory. Bock l. 
chiefly Men of Note. and Condition. There 
were above Five. Thouſand more forced ta fly. 
into the Piraus And Xevophon obſerves, that 
eight Months, as the Peloponneſian War did in 
Ten Vears. As the Flame was kindled by. 
Tyramp of The Thirty, © it was all. aleng. 
chented and lept alive by the Ambition, of Ig. 
ſander : And that it was at laſt extinguiſhed, is 
almoft intirely owing to the Conduct and Reſo- 
| lation of Tbraſybulus, Who, after r che ſhare he had 
in reſcuing his Country from a foleign Enemy: 
had the peculiar Glary af ſuppreſſing its in- 
teſtine Foes, and, by that means, of reſtoring the 
City to itſelf. And in effecting this, he ſhew'd the 
greateſt Temper and Moderation; which, indeed 
were neceſfary in ſuch a Conjuncture, to appeaſe 
the Minds of the People, and to reconcile; them 
to one another: Hence it was, that this A 
of Oblivion became a Pattern to ſueceedi 
Ages; and Cicero recommends it as ſuch to the 
People of Rome, when the City was divided i into 
Factions upon the Murder of Julius Cæſar. 
Upon this Re · eſtabliſnment of Affairs in Atbens, 
the other States enjoyed the ſame Tranquillity, i 
or rather kept in a quiet Subjection to Sparta, 
which now held the undoubted Sovereignty of 
Greece. But it being a Maxim with the Spar- 
tans, that this Sovereignty was not to be main- 
rain'd but by a conſtant courſe of Action, they 
were ſtill ſeeking freſh Occaſions of War: And 


part 


. 


Chap 
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50g of their Forces, together with another Bo- 


. 4 the, Perfiay King and; his Bro- 
ther, it will be neceſſary to, paſs over into Aa, 
and relate f. ſo much of the Pan Aﬀeirs, as con» 


cerns The, Expedition of Cyrus, wherein thoſe 


F orces were employ” 4. eſpecially ſince it is at- 
tended with Circumſtances; which, if duly con- 


1 * 


of Grecians, being at this time engaged | in a © 


ſider'd, will eaſily make it paſs for one A the | 


greateſt, AQions of Antiquity. | 
Darius the Perſian upon his Death- bed, ſent Olymp. 

for his two Sons, Artaxerxes and Ora; the # + 
former whereof he declared his Succeſſor, and Grounds , 


the other General of a part of his Troops ; and 


the Expee 
dition of 


he had before appointed him Commander in ©: 


chief of the Maritime, Provinces, The old King 
ring dead, N who, went. up with Cy- 


rus, from his Government, accuſed him to his 
Brother of Treaſon: But upon the Interceſſion 
of his Mother Pariſatis, not only his Life was 


ſpared, but h he Was confirmed in, his Govern- Y, 


ment. Apd yet he was no ſooner returned to 
it, but he ſtudied how to revenge this Affront. 
and to dethrone his Brother, To this end, he 
practiſed with the Grecians and Barbarians, and 
made, Levies of the beſt Soldiers of Peloponne- 


ſus, in order to recruit his Garriſqns ; the Pre- 
tence for which 3 was, his Diſtruſt of Tiſſaphernes, 


from whom 5 had taken all che e Cities of Im, 


en 


T 
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Ke Ti Naphernes had baniſhed, Upon. A ry pi- 
cion of their betraying him. The King was 
not much concerned at his Quatrel with 77 N. 
pbernes, ſo long as he thought theſe Levies were 
deſigned againſt him only; and he was the more 
confirmed in this Opinion, becauſe Cyrus con- 
tinued to ſend him up the Tribute due fra oe 
Places, as before. 
Sus in the mean while held TIntelli gence 
with Clearchus, Ariſtippus and other Grecians, 

His makingwho were either baniſh'd from their reſpective 
ais. Countries, or diſguſted i in them; and by their 
| means got together, upon ſeveral different Pre- 
tences, One little Army. in the Cherſoneſe of 
Thrace, a Second upon the Helleſpont, and a Third 

in Theſſaly, When his Deſigns were ripe, he 
drain'd his Garrifons, and aſſembled all theſe ſcat- - 

Hi; Pre. ter'd Forces together at Sardis, giving out, that 
ence for it. his Intent was to chaſtiſe the Piſidians, who in- 

| feſted his. Province. But T Hapbernes judging 
right, that theſe Preparations were too great for 
ſo inconſiderable an Enterpriſe, as the Pl idian 
War, haſten'd to inform the King of it, who ac-" 
cordingly took the Alarm, and Fay for his 
Defence. 

The Ren. At the Rendezvous of the Forces at Sardis, : 
3 25 there were Four Thouſand Grecians, who had 
as Sardis, been drawn out of the Garriſons, under the 
Command of Xenias z Proxenus the Bæotian had 
brought Two Thouſand more; Sophenetus the 
Stymphalian, One Thouſand; Socrates of Achaia, 

Five 


2 


3 Danby 
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Five 5 and Phaſion the Murten, Seven 
Hundred; in all to the number of Fight" Thöu- 


ſand Two "Hundred Men; with which Out. 
march'd through Lydia to Coloſſus, à City of 


Phrygia, where he was Join'd' by Menon che 
 Theſſalian, who commanded in the roof of 


Ariſippus, with Fifteen Hundred more. "His" 
net March was to Celene, ancthet City of 
Phrygia, where Clearchus the Spartan cathe in to 
him with Two Thouſahd more; Sofas the Sjra- 
cufian with One Thouſand; and Svcrates the Ar 
cadian with Three Hundred; which made the 


hole number of Greciant Thirteen Thouſand, 


whereof Eleven Thouſand were heavy- arm'd. 
But when they were got as far as Turſus, the 


Capital of Cilicin, they began to perceive rn The Gre- 
5 of leading them into Perfia againſt his 87 
rother, and refuſed to follow him; till by the low 4;m. 
Artifice of Clearchus (who was the only Grecian 
in the Secret of Cyrus's Deſign) they being con- 
vinced, it was leſs hazardous to proceed, than 


to retreat, began to be pacified; and upon a But are 


+ Promiſe' of having their Pay augmented to 4 


Third more, they agreed to march. At Ius, 
the laſt City of Cilicia, there came to them Thir- 
ty Rive Peloponnefian Gallies, and Twenty Five 
of Cyrus's, Which had been employ'd in the 
Blockade of Miletus; and Cheriſophus the Spar- 


Cra 


tan join'd the Army with Seven Hundred Gre- 


cians, which he had on board the Gallies. Four 
Hundred more, who were in the Pay of Aroco- 
| . 


— 
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as, deſerted from bim, and came in to | 
This Auracomas commanded upon the Euphrates, 
te . Three Hundred Thouſand 
e e 
een e n ce 
When they, were, arrived upon. the, Coaſts. of 
ee Arg, Xeniagapd:Phgfion deſerted from them, 
and. made their Eſcape- on board 2 Merchant 
Shipz. which Gyus did not reſeot in ſuch a mas- 
ner as was expected. He only told the other 
Captains, That 10, body ſhould repraach bim with 
keeping. them. in. bis Service againf their Will, 
an aith taking from them what, they bad got in it; 
that i. was in his Pemer to purſue and puniſb them, 
but that. he us ſo. far. from doing either, that he 
h and. ta. them, their. Wives and. Children, 
 aubich;be bad as Hoftages. By this generous Prg- 
_ ceedingihe fix'd the Reſolution, of t ole, who. be- 
fore had,no, great Inclination, to, proceed, 
Wben they came to Thap/acus a. City upon 
che Zuphrates, Cyrus told them plainly his De- 
bien of marching againſt. the King; at which the 
The Gre Soldiers murmur'd, and reproach'd their Off 


790 75 cen with having kept it ſo long ſecret, refuſing 


at the ſame time to march any further, till G- 
rus-promis'd them a further Reward. upon their 

But are a- Arrival at Ballon, together with their full Pay 

— | 44 to their, Return into Jonia. Adanon was alſo very 
er. ;niſtrumental in perſuading them; for which Cyrus 
ue him Preſents to. LR Value. 


y_ 


march, 


er Wecker en kes. A 

rom, thence they, march d through, Me/7po- 
yy ny vince of 
Babylon ; here Cyrus, upon the 2 ys "thoſe 
8 | been fent to reconnoitre Enem my, 
n Hoke 


» W + 


Rr the Wes. "Tt is mats 1 Friends, for Cyrus' 


want of Troops, th T have made choice of jw te * 
a The 

than a great Number of barians. Don't let me" 
be deceived in wy Opinion of ou ;, but feen 301 
ſelves, worthy of that Liberty which you enjoy, 4 
which T think. gr efergble. ta all other Paſſeſions, | 
Conſider only I deve to do with, and no- 
thing can happen in the Engagement ta difhearten 
you. The Enemy indeed is very numerous, and will 
ruſh, upon 755 With eat Shouts and Acclamations,, 
2 9 . [ this firſt Eclat, ou yourſelves 
will bays ft them ie If. you — 
upon this Occaſion like yourſelves, and any one ſnall 
afterwards defire to return home, his Countrymen 
ſhall have, cauſe 10 look, upen him, with Aamir 
tion and Envy, 15 mam of. you, Believe, pil 


rather chooſe to ſtay, with Me. « and accept the Of: 2 


fers, that ſhall & be made You. There, Was a certain 
Samian, who wok the Liberty of telling the 
Prince, That, bis Promiſes u Were, ery large, in pr ro- 
portion io the Danger of bis Ente 1 but that, 
after the Battle, be would forget them; 3 or that, 1 5 
be did not, he would not bave it in his Power to, 

perform, them. T which * replied, Th, 


e, thet one 
part 


po you were Getter t to 2 — 
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part 4 it is not babitable by, reaſon of; the Heat, 
nor the other by reaſon of the Gold, All that Ties 
between theſe two. Extremes, it will be in my 
Power, if. I am vittorious, to bow on ny Friends. 

Neither am 1 /o much afraid of -not having enough 


by « to give, as of nat baving Men enough to give it to. 
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And as for. you, Grecians, T; promiſe to give every 
Man of MN Crown of. Gold. Upon which A- 
ſurances, ey went away very well ſatisfied. 
Clearchus afterwards alk'd him, if he thought 
the King would give him danke "Yes, undoubl- 
edly, ſaid he; If be be the Son of Darius and Pa- 

riſatis, and my Brother, be will not let me take el. 
ſe Mon of all this, without ſtriking. a Stroke for it. 


Hereviews Upon a general Review of his Army, be 
bis Arg. found it Cape of Ten Thouſand and Four 


Hundred heavy-arm'd Grecians, Two Thouſand 
Five Hundred others; and an Hundred Thou- 
ſand of other Nations; and the Enemy, by the 
Accounts they had from Deſerters, amounted t to 
Twelve Hundred Thouſand Men, beſides a ſe- 
lect Body of Six Thouſand Horſe. He then 


* fem form'd his Army, giving to Clearchus the Com- 


mand of the right Wing of Grecians, and Me- 
non the left, and march'd in order of Battle, 
expecting every Hour to engage. But the Ene- 
my having left a Paſs open to him, which he 
thought they would have diſputed, he purſued 
his March with more Security, and leſs Order, 
till at laſt being arrived at the Place where he 
intended to encamp, he diſcover'd the King's 

Army 
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Army by a chick Cloud of Duſt, and prepat d | 1 
to receive them. * He order'd Clearchus to charge. 
directiy into the Center, where the King was 
for that thereupo! depended the whole Succeſs: . 
the Battle: : But 2 Enemy being ſo, numerous, 
chat one of their Wings would cover the whole 
Front of Gruss Army, he thought it not ad, 
viſeable to abandon the River, for fear of bein ing | 
ſurrounded by them; which Plutarch blames him 
for, as having left that Service to Orus, and 
thereby occaſion'd his Death. When he had ler” 
| the Enemy adyance within four or fue hu 1d 
| Paces of him, the Grecions began the Hymn to 
x Battle, and march'd up to them with . Zreat Ace r The Battle, 
clamations. But before they were got within 
reach of their Javelins, the Barbarians fled, 
the Grecians after them, calling out to ohe ano- 
ther, not to break their Ranks in the Purſhit. 
Cyrus perceiv'd the Grecjans were victorious, vet 
was not tranſported with.i it, tho! he was already 8 
ſaluted King by thoſe about, him. At length 
he diſcover'd the King | his Brother | in the, midſt 
of the Battle; and for fear he ſhould fall upon 
che Grecians in their Purſuit, and cut them off, 
he made up directiy to him with Six Hundred 
ce, I Horſe, and with his own Hand kill'd Artager/es,. 
who commanded the King's Six Thouſand Horſe. 
But when he had broke their Squadrons, all 
his own People abandon'd him, except a few of 
his Domeſtics, with whom he charg'd on to 
the RM Menne threw a Ja- 
nn 


Kr 
\ Yoo 


9 


25 Ereclin as. al 
wag Jie d au wounded kim 1 in E 
bak at the PRO time 'receiy'd : a Wound. Toit 
Cyras Under 5 3 and Was Fd! upon 1 EP 
* with @ eig G principal Aa dens. 
King 8 8 50 145 Pied a5 ind right Hand to b 
125 and then) p pulh'd e on, to chr s Camp, in Por- 
ſuit of 3 Who commanded 8 85 and 
Bad fled as Joon as he had heard of his Maſter's 
| Death. The Grecians At the fame time were in 
\ _ purluit of © 'one part of the ing's Army, v whillt 
Ge other part of it were plundering their Camp; 
fo that both Tides thought themſelves 1 
| The King return d y upon them in the lame | Or- 
en - eie as At rt, But the Barbariahs 15 
n on All fides upon the Approach of , th 
Chat who being very much fatig ved, an | 
| Nighe: drawing on; returkied to Br not 
knowing what was become of run but  expett- 
Ing W 8 the next Day to compl te their 
Wu When the Neus * to Hm the 
next Ming of Grabs Death it occaſion'd a 
general fon; and they were now to de- 
liberate, not ſo much to annoy, the E . | 
»vide for their own Safety. 
pe 1463 was the Succels, of the Battle, N was 
fought at 1 85 in na, on, the Bahks of 
the River Euphrates, about an hundred Leagues 
from Babylon. And thus fell Cyrus + in the Pur- 
ſuit of his Ambition ; © which yet was attended 
with ſo many good Qualities, that he pooh a 


better Fate; and it is very probable, from 
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mon FS: 25 . 
is bo | 
Barbe 7 — My a g p 5 
to my preſent Purpoſe, 1 will obſerve 
him in general Bonn at kite 12 5 
3 of. his ti whether Gee er or r Barbafian, 
85 vntvertally } loved. . He deſert ibes "him 
4 Prince born for Empire, and and the 
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s, moſt ha 0 Sucker of . Cyrus e Great. 

* |  Amidit the Confuſion the > Ola Rs 14. 
5 ter the Battle, they bet 50 lane a8 © due , 
a Dea, 
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King, a8 Conqueror 5 his Tr t 
to them to ſurrender their Arms, 3 — 


8 
| i 


5 d Me 3 7 8 5 to them a _—_ 
. 22 ſurrender 
2 Bat as they were T 1 'the Hes eart ing 1 


with "vaſt yrs Ald iff 


2 DEE dur 
4 numberleſß Natio it would be im im! rte ble 
le. them 11 Oh engeance, a 
had to do bur | to 5 


* 25 n deb 415 

fred 10 ue Fi De . 0 ae 
ror, it PP in bis. 2. K to Zaks thew, i e Wo 
ar other foe, what would be Ld alen in . 2 
ir- * noibag Vr But their ; ms, and their tw, N 


and 


an, Book, 


and that ' they could not preſerve the one with out the 
"Other. * Clearchui ſad to the ſame effect, Thar if 
the King was diſpoſed to be their Friend, they ſhould 
te a at better Capacity of "Ferving bim with Arms, 
he "without ; 3 if their "Enemy, they Gould have 
need of them for. their Defence. Some indeed 
55 3 in Terms, more complying, "That as "they 
12 ſerved Cyrus faithfully, they would alſo ſerve 
Artaxerxes, US he wauld employ them, and provided 
he would at the Janie 1 time put them in poſſeſſion of 
Egypt. At laſt it Was agreed, that they ſhould 
remain in the Place where they were, and that 
i. they advanced farther, or retreated back, it 
mould be look d upon as a Declaration of Wat; 
bo that by the Iffue of che Debate! it appear'd to 
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- have hh managed fo, as to avoid” giving a di- 
| rect ule bur t only't to 2 2 the King, and 
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5 le this Ta: was Ot on ; foot; they received 
Se, Anſwer, That there were too many 
powerful Men in \ Perfia, to let bim poſſeſs the 
Throne; wherefore he intended to {et out earl. 
the next Morning in his Return towards | hed 
and.that if they bey bad a mind to acgotnpany him, 
they ſhould join him that Night in his Camp: 


Milthocy- Which accordingly they all did except Miltboch. 
epi ius a Tbracian, who went with a Party of "Three 


to the Per- 


fian 1 Hundred Men, 


and Forty Hotſe to the King, 


_ with 340 The reſt, i in conj junction with Ariæuss Forces, 


Horſe. 


The reft , decamp d by break of Day, and continu'd their 
_ boy, * March till Sun-ſet, when they eee from 


the 
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the neighbouring Villages the King was in pur- 
ſuit of them: But this Alarm was over the next 
Day, when he ſent to treat with them. Clear- 
chus return d Anſwer, That his Men were ftrait- 
en'd for want of Proviſions, and that bis Affairs 

reguired him rather to fight, than to enter upon a 

| Treaty. . Wherefore the King, to prevent their 
being deſperate, ſent to condudt them to ſeveral 

7 Villages, where they found plenty of every 

. thing; and after Three Days Stay there, Tiſſa- 

| 

t 


pbernes came, and inſinuated to them the good 
| Offices he had employ'd with the King, to give 
t him leave to conduct them ſafe into their Coun- . 
P try; that in return, they ought to acknowledge 
6 this Fayour, and not ſhew themſelves averſe to 
ſuch Terms, as he could obtain for them. Cle- | 
arcbus urg'd in their Defence, That they had 
been engag d in this Expedition by Cyrus, with- 
out their ns IE Bc or Intention; that upon 
his Death, they were, now freed. from. that En- 
gagement, and had no Def gn upon Artaxerxes, 
or his Country, provided he did not oppoſe them 
in their Return. Which Tiſſapbernes 3 to 
on the King's part, that he ſhould not, and 4s 
promis *4 farther, That they ſhould be furniſh'd 
with all neceſſary Proviſions in their March, and 
that he himſelf would return with them to his 
Government. 
Accordingly, i in a ey Days __ they ſet out 
under. his Conduct; But in their March, the 


Barbarians encamping at about a League's 
Vo 1 II. D duiiſtance 
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diſtance from the Grecians, created ſome little 

Di.iittruſts and Jealouſies on both fides. In about 

fjiſty Days, being got to the Banks of the River 

Zabalus, Clearchus, to prevent things coming 

to an open "Rupture, had a Conference with 

Tiſſaphernes; "wherein, among other things, he 

aſſur'd him of their Fidelity, in regard to the 

Truce between them, as likewiſe of their future 

Service, whenever he ſhould have occaſion to 

employ them, and that they would always look 
upon him as the Author of their Safety and De- 

De Tria liverance. To which 7 apbernes anſwer” d, That 

Tip. he was glad of this occaſion of coming to a right 

nes. Underſtanding with him; That indeed it was in 

their Power to have deftroy'd the Grecians 

whenever they had pleas'd, 15 that he himſelf 

had prevented it, out of a Deſire to oblige them 

by his good Offices, as Cyrus had done by his 

Mony. The Reſult of their Diſcourſe was, 

That they had been miſrepreſented ta each other 

by ſome of Clearchus his Officers, and that he 

ſhould bring them all to Tiſſapbernes, in order to 

detect thoſe who were guilty. He particularly 

ſuſpected Menon of a Deſign to ſupplant him in 

his Command; and accordingly brought him 

the next Day, with three other General Officers, 
| Proxenus, Agias and Socrates, attended with a 
Guard of Twenty Caprains, and about Two 
Hundred Soldiers, upon a Pretence of buying 
Proviſions in the Perfian Cam p- The Five Ge- 
11 Officers, upon a Signal given, were imme- 
dlately 


- 


—t 8 r - ed 


2 


aus. , Hiller. 


diately 2 into benen Tent, and put 


in Arreſt ;. the others, who were without, were 5 * 


at the ſame time cut in pieces, and ſome Perfiay 
Horſe ſcouring the Plain, kill'd all the Grecians 
they met, Amidſt this Scene of Slaughter and 
Confuſion, the Perfians ſent to them a ſecond 
time, in the King's Name, to lay down their 
Arms, pretending that Clearcbus was executed, 
as having been accuſed by Proxenus and Menon 
of perfidiouſly deſigning to break the Truce; 
and that his Accuſers were ſent for to be reward- 


ed by the King for their Diſcovery. - But Xeno- 


pbon ſuſpecting the Treachery, demanded, that 
Proxenus and Menon, as being innocent, and com- 
mon Friends to both, might be reſtored to 
them, as the propereſt Perſons to adviſe them in 
this Exigency. To which the Perfians, not 
knowing what to reply, went away. Immedi- 
ately after, Nicharchus, one of the Captains who 
had attended the Generals, came, wounded. in 
the Belly, and holding up his Entrails with his 


the Particulars of hat had happen'd; The five Zz. Her 
Generals were ſent back to the King, who caug'd Oreclan 


Generals 


them all to be beheaded, except Menon, who ecxccures. 


ſuffer d ſome other way after a Year's Torture. 
It does not appear, why he was diſtinguiſhed-in 
this manner from the raſt ; tho? indeed there was 
ſome'Juſtice in it in regard to his Character, 


which was as extraordinary as his Treatment, 


1 9 Fs 
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Die Cha- 
rates of 
Menon. 
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He was by Birth a Tbeſſalian, covetous and 
ambitious; but who made his Ambition all along 
ſubſervient to his Avarice, and had no other 
View in his Purſuit of Honour, but to get by it. 
He ſought the Friendſhip of Men in Power, 
only to ſcreen him from Puniſhment. He con- 
cluded the readieſt way to obtain his Ends, was 
by Perjury, Lying and Fraud; and took Can- 
dor and Openneſs for Stupidity. He loved no 
body; and wherever he profeſsd a Friendſhip, 
it was in order to enſnare. He did not laugh at 
his Enemies, but always made a Jeſt of his 
Friends. So neither did he attempt to defraud 


his Enemies of their Property, as knowing they 


were too much upon their Guard againſt him: 


But his Friends, who were not ſo, he fleec d and 


Plunder'd. And he valued himſelf as much upon 
his Injuſtice and Falſhood, as others did upon 


their Religion and Virtue: For he thought none 


but Cheats were to be look*'d upon as Men of 
Addreſs. He made his way to Great Men by 
traducing their Favourites. His manner of ſup- 
porting his Authority among the Troops, was 


buy committing the ſame Crimes with them. He 


endeavour*'d to make himſelf fear*d by the Miſ- 
chief he could do you; and you were to take it 
as an Obligation, that he did not do it, when it 
was in his Power. He gain'd the Fayour of 


Arieus in his Youth, by abandoning himſelf to 


his unnatural Paſſion; and he prevail'd the ſame 
way with Ariſtippus for his Command in the 


= Army, 


March, beat the Thracians in a pitch I Battle, 
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Army. Some have imagin'd that he was par- 


don'd by Artaxerxes; and conclude from thence, 
that he was engag'd in a Deſign of betraying the 
Grecians to him; which, according to his Prin- 
ciples, might eaſily be ſuppoſed: But however, 
this Account of ene 
founded. 

Cearchus was a Spartan, ad eſteem'd, ane of © { Che | 
the greateſt Captains of his Time. He had done 
good Service to his Country in the Peloponngſian 
War, and was intirely devoted to the Love of 
Arms; inſomuch that he laid out all his Mony 
in War, and with the ſame Guſt and Appetite, 
with whieh others laid ĩt out upon their Ple⸗- 
ſures. Hence it was, that upon the Peace, be 
deſired leave to go and chaſtiſe the Thracians,. 
who * committed ſome Inſults upon the Cher - 
Soon after he was gone, the Epbori 
hanged their Minds, and recall'd him; and 
tho? they paſs d Sentence of Death upon him 
for diſobeying their Orders, he proceeded on his 


ravaged their Country, and continued the War, 
till he enter d into Cyrus's Service; where he was. 
pitch d upon as the propereſt Man to command 
the Grecians in this Expedition: And he had Ta- 
lents ſuitable to ſo hardy an Undertaking. He 
was ſevere in his Looks, and harſh in his Speech; 

he always . puniſh'd ſharply, and ſometimes. in 
Anger, but generally with Diſcretion. | He was 
very ſtrict in his Diſcipline; and it was a Saying 

D 3 of 
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of his, That 4 Soldier ought to be more afraid of 
his Officer, ' than ef bis Enemy. Upon Action, 
pe Men defired no other General; for he then 
d mild to them, and reſerv'd all his 
Freenet for the Enemy: But when che Danger 
was over, he reſumed his natural Roughneſs, 
and many of them, as they found opportunity, 
left him. None of them follow'd him out of 
Inclination; but lived with him, as Boys do with 
their Schoolmaſters. However, he did every 
ting with them by dint of wn” i z and 
the Sum of his Character is, that nen 

to command, than to obey. 

Of Prexe - N warts e tbh 
8 Temper, which had engaged him in this Ser- 
vice; tho he did nothing in the Purſuit of his 
Ambition, but what was conſiſtent with Honour 
and Virtue. He was capable enough of Com- 
mand, but was too much the Reverſe of Car- 
.chus, He had not the way of making himſelf 
fear d, where it was neceſſary: For he was more 
afraid of being ill with the Soldiery, than the 
Soldiery with him. He thought it ſufficient to 
commend good Actions, without puniſhing the 
bad: For which reaſon he was beloved by thoſe: 
who acted upon Principles of Honour; deshen. 
Men took advantage of his Eaſineſs. al 
Of Agia Agias was an Arcadian, and Socrates BET 
_ 4 they had both lived without Reproach, ö as. 
to their Military, of their Civil Conduct. 


The 


The Grecians had, ever ſince the Battle of Cy- 
r, been ſo upon their guard, and were withal 
fo bold and reſolute, that the Perſans deſpair d 
of ſubduing them by open Force, and therefore 
had recourſe to this treacherous Stratagem, which 
had ſo far ſucceeded, that the Loſs of the Gene- 
rals was very near breaking and diſperſing the 
5 whole Body. The News of it ſtruck them with 
ö the utmoſt Conſternation: They expected every 
Moment when they ſhould be attacked in their 
FE Camp: They conſider'd that they were at the 
very Gates of the King; ſurrounded with great 
Rivers; in the midſt of many Nations their 
Enemies ; fix or ſeven hundred Leagues from 
F Greece; without Officers to lead them; in want 
A of all manner of Proviſions, and of Means to 
5 get any beſides that they had no Cavalry; and 
therefore if they were victorious, could not pur- 
ſue their Enemies; and if they ſhould happen to 


39 


5 be defeated, muſt every Man of them bo cut off. 

FM In theſe perplexing Thoughts they paſs'd the 

* Night without Sleep, 4 the tnir 

| native Country more. 

br It was upon this Occaſion, chat Xenophon fig- Xenophon 
G nalized -himſelf, He was an intimate Friend old yh 
4 Proxenus, who had invited him into 4fa, anc be Com- 
Who preſented him to Cyrus, who had alſo expreſs'd a 

„ | P-riicular Eſtcem for him; but hitherto. he had 

mf ſerved: only as a Volunteer in the Army. The 


next Morning he aſſembled the Officers; and re- 


preſented: to them the Miſery of their Condition; 
2 4 That 
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2 they could expect no Mercy from the King, 
if they fell into his Hands; to prevent which, - 
r depend upon, but their own 
Perſonal Bravery; and that no time ought to be 
loſt in providing for their Defence. He there- 
fore adviſed to chooſe new Officers in the Place 
of thoſe who were murder'd, and to reſolve to 
make their way home in the beſt manner they 
could. Accordingly, they choſe Timaſion in the 
room of Clearchus, Xanthicles in that of Socra- 
tes, Cleaner in that of Apias, Phileſius in that of 
Menon, and Aenopbon in that of his Friend Proxe- 
nus. He having encourag'd the Army with a 
long Harangue in praiſe of their Anceſtors, 'pro- 
pos'd to them, for the Safety and Expedition of 
their Return, to burn their Tents, Carriages, 
and all unneceflary Baggage, and to march in 
the form of a hollow Square, that, in caſe they 
| ſhould be attack'd, they might be prepar d to 
receive the Enemy with a Front either way. All 
which being approv'd of, Cheriſophus the Spartan 
led the Van, and Timafion and FEI brought 
up the Rear. 
73; Gre. They bent their March towards the Heads of 
og *r- the great Rivers, in order to paſs them where 
Mich. they were fordable : But they had made very 
little way before they were follow'd by a Party of 
Jak the Enemies Archers and Slingers, commanded 
5 by Mcthridates, which gall'd their Rear, and 
Mm vwounded ſeveral of them, who being heavy- 
iy arm'd, and without Cavalry, could make no 
vl | 1 Re- 


= 


O 
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way: Which Xenophon- perceiving, took a De- 
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Reſiſtance. To prevent the like Inconvenience, 
Xenophon farniſh'd two hundred Rhadians with 


Slings, and mounted fifty more of his Men up- 
on Baggage-Harſes ; ſo that when Mitbridates 
came W — 


6?! ̃ re 


From thence they march'd to another deſolate 
City eall'd | Mepfle z and about four Leagues 
from that Place, Tiſapbernes came up to them 
with his whole Army in order of Battle; but, 
after ſeveral Skirmiſhes, was forc'd to retire. In 
a few Days after, he ſecured an Eminence, over 
which the Grectans were obliged to make their 


tachment of the Army, and with great Dili- 


gence gain'd the Top of a Mountain which 


commanded that Eminence, from whence he ea · 


diy diflodg'd the Enemy, and made good a Pa. 


ſage for the reſt of his Troops into the Plain, 
where they found Plenty of Proviſions, tho* Ti/- 


ſapbernes had done what he could before, to 
burn and deſtroy the Country. 


But ſtill rr 


as ever, being bounded on the one hand by the 


Tigris, and on the other by inacceſſible. Moun- 
tains, inhabited by the Carducbi, a fierce and 
warlike People, and who, Xenophon ſays, had cut 
off an Army of Six- core Thouſand Perfians to 

| | 2 


* 


/ 2 Man, by reaſon of the Difficulty of the Ways. 
However, having no Boats to croſs the River, and 
the Paſſage through the Mountains opening into 
the rich Plains of Armenia, they reſolv'd to pur- 
ſue their March that way. Theſe Barbarians 
ſ oon took the Alarm; but not being prepar d to 
meet them in 4 Body, they poſſeſs d themſelves 
of the Tops of the Rocks and Mountains, and 
They are from thence annoy'd them with Darts and great 
ct Stones, which they threw down into the Defiles 
chi. tchro' which they paſsd ; in which they were al- 
ſo attack d by ſeveral other Parties; and though 
their Loſs was not conſiderable, yet, what with 
Storms and Famine, beſides ſeven tedious Days 
March, and being continually forced to fight 
their way, they underwent more Fatigue and 
Hardſhip, than they had and den the: Fer 
ae curing the whole Expedition. 
They were now got to the Banks of n 
erites, which divides the Mountains from Arme- 
na: And whilſt the Carduchi were ſtill in View 
of them, and pouring down upon their Backs, 
they had this deep River before them, with a 
Body of Troops on the other fide to diſpute 
their Paſſage. Notwithſtanding which, they 
forded it with all -their Baggage, and fought 
| Ney febr their way into Armenia; where Tyribazus the Go- 
Wh heir way vernor offer'd them free Paſſage and Proviſions, 
1 — upon condition they did not ravage the Coun- 
Ku try. But his Deſign was to cut them off in the 
1 Mountains; which they being appris'd of, fell 
0 upon 
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upon him firſt, defeated him, and took his 6 
Tent. Soon aker they arrived-at the Ruphrates, Arrive at | 
which they paſs'd near the — 
their March through the deſart part of Arme- 
nia ; where ſeveral of them were loſt in the 
deep Snows, and the reſt ſuffer d extremely by 
Cold and Hunger. After a Stay of ſeven Days 
to refreſh themſelves in the Villages, they pro- 
ceeded thro' the Countries of the Phaſiani, Ta- 
cboi, and Chalybes ; which latter were reckon'd 
Grecians again forced the Paſſes they held in the 
Mountains, and made good their Deſcent into the . 
Plain. After which they arriv'd/ at the River 

Harpaſus; and from thence at a rich populous 

City call'd Gymitias. They were very well re- 

ceivd by the Governor of the Province, cho 

diſmiſs'd them with a Guide, that brought them 
in five Days within fight of the Sea; at which ag , 
they burſt | out into Tears and Exclainations 57 

of Joy, and embrac'd their Officers for having 7b. Sea. 
brought them within reach of ſeveral Grecian Co- 
lonies, by which they might hope to be protected 
the reſt of their March. And of this they had | 
an Inſtance in the next Province belonging to the + 
Macrones, who at firſt appear'd'in Arms againſt 
them but finding them to be their Countrymen, 
brought them Proviſions, and gave them free - -—' 
Paſſage. From thence they advanc'd to the 
Mountains of Colchis, where they met with ſome 
Oppoſition, but got the better, and, in two Days 

1 1 
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. more, arri d at Trapexus, a Gretian Colony of 
2 Grecian the Sinopeans, ſituate in the Country os Colebis, 
Colony. 1 the Euxine Sens. 

Here, being Ambolr bens out with ih Fatignes 
of their long March, they refolv'd to make the 
reſt of their way by Sea, and deputed Cheriſophus 
to the Spartan Admiral for Ships for that pur- 
poſe. Whilſt the Army waited his Return, they 
ſubſiſted themſelves by their Incurſions upon the 

Barbarians; till at laſt, after: thirty Days Stay, 
hearing nothing of him, and the Country being 
quite exhauſted, they put their Women, old and 
ſick Men, and part of their Baggage, on board 
ſome Veſſels which they had ſtopt at Trapezus, 
whilſt the reſt renew 'd their March by Land, and 
in three Days -reach'd Ceraſus, another Grecian 
Dey re- Colony; where, upon a Review of their Forces, 
view (bir they were found to amount to Eight. Thouſand: 
Ceraſus. Six Hundred, the reſt of the Ten Thouſand be- 
ing dead either of the Fatigue, Sickneſs, or 1 75 
„ > Wounds, 21 
o“ Upon their Arrival on the Recntices of * 
— _ Mofyneci, they were vigorouſly oppos'd, and re- 
repzl;d. puls'd with Loſs; but being encourag'd by Ae. 
But ralh, nophon, they rally'd, took the Metropolis, and 
— by that means became Maſters of the whole 
Country, from thence they continu*d their March 
Arrive at along the Caaft, till they arriv'd at Cotyora. The 
Cotyora. diſtance from the Field of Battle to this Place is 
compured at about Six Hundred and Twenty 
Leagues; which from the Day of the Battle took 
ont them 
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them up * — times en they ; 
march'd an Hundred and Twenty-two Days. 

They had hitherto: preſervd themſelves in an 
intire Body; but being afterwards broken and 
diminiſh'd by their Diviſions; and other Acci- 


dents; Aenopbon, for that Reaſon, ſeems to finiſh 


their Retreat at this Place. But as he ſtill pro- 


ſecutes his Account of them, it may: be proper 


till they arriv'd. nearer, home, and md g 
into the Service of their Counttixg 
The Inhabltaats-of chin Place as frſt-wfaliog 

them Admictance, they ravag'd.the Country, and 
liv'd. at Diſcretion, till, by the Interpoſition of 
the Sinopeant, to whom Cotyorg was tributary, 


they were ſupply d from the Town. During 
their Stay here of Forty- five Days, there Wasa 


general Enquiry made, in the Nature of a Court- 


Martial, into all the Abuſes and Offences that had 


been committed in the Army, whether by Officers | 


or others, ſince the Death of Qrus, and Puniſh- 
ments allotted accardingly. Among others, A.. Xenophon 
nophon was accus'd of having treated ſeveral of the accu a, 


Soldiers ill; but he made it appear, he had done 
nothing but what was neceſſary to preſerve the 


Diſcipline, and was acquitted. with a general Ap» 3 Ke 
plauſe. He had. alſo form'd a Project of ſettling zarte 


them in theſe Parts, and founding a Grecian 
Colony; which was approv'd hy ſome; hut his 


Enemies repreſenting, it to the Army, only as A | 


more honourable way of abandoning them, and 
| Dh to 


6 De Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 
to the Inhabitants, as a Deſign to ſubdue and en- 
ſlave the Country, he was forc'd'to give over that 


adviſing them to go by Sea, as the ſafeſt way, 


Tranſports for that Purpoſe. © 
| Accordingly they etmbark*'with a fair Wind, 
and the next Day got into the Harbour of Sinope, 
where Cheriſophus met them with ſome Gallies; 
but inſtead of the Money they had alſo expected 
from him, he only told them, they ſhould be 
paid their Arrears, as ſoon as they got out of the 


g ſo that they reſolved to put themſelves under one 
5 ſingle General, defiring Xenophon in the moſt 
preſſing and affectionate Terms, to accept of that 
Command ; which he modeſtly declined, 'and 
procur'd the Choice to fall upon Cheriſophus. But 

he enjoy'd it not above ſix or ſeven Days; for 
no ſooner were they arriv'd at Heraclea, than the 
Army depos'd him for refuſing to extort a Sum 

of Money from the Inhabitants of that City 

- which being a Gretian Colony, Xenophon likewiſe 
refus'd to concern himſelf in that Affair; ſo that 
Wal the Army being diſappointed in their Hopes of 
1 ard di. Plunder, fell into a Mutiny, and divided into 
10 . three Bodies; of which the Hcbæans and Arcu- 


Wa dians were the" principal, conſiſting of Four 
Thouſand 


Enterpriſe. However, the Noiſe of it had this 
good Effect, that the Natives did what they could, 
in a friendly manner, to procure their Departure, 


and furniſh'd them with a ſufficient Number of | 


Euxine Sea. But this Anſwer occaſion'd a great 
The Arnydeal of murmuring and diſcontent among them; 


— 
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Thoufand' five Hundred Foot, and commanded 
by ten of their on Officers. Cheriſophus retain'd 


another, of two Thouſand one Hundred; and 
"Xenophon' the third, of about the ſame Number, 


47 


forty whereof were FREE ; which indeed Was pn 


all the Cavalry they had. | 
The firſt Body having obtain'd Ships of the 


Heracleotæ, fail'd to Calpe, a Port of Bithynia. 


Cheriſophus led his Troops by Land, leavi 
what Ships he had to Xenophon ; who ſet 
and landing on the Confines of Bithymia, march'd 
into the Country. The Arcadians landing in 
Night, had plunder'd the Villages ; upon whi 
the Inhabitants" appear'd in "Arms, and almoſt 
entirely cut off two Regiments, and ſurrounded 
a Hill where the reſt were encamp'd. Xenopboy 
in the mean time receiving Advice of their Con- 
dition, march'd to their Relief, ſetting on Fire 
every thing in his way that was combuſtible z 
which ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the Enemy, that 
they decamp'd by Night; Upon Which the Gre: 
cians were happily reunited, and encamp'd at the 
Port of Calpe; where they ſettled the Command aug 
as before, ſubſtituting Neon! in the Room of Che- 
riſophus, who died here; and making it Death 


for any Man henceforward, to propoſe the di- 


viding of the Army. But being ftraiten'd fg 
Proviſions, they were forc'd to Tpread themſelves 


in the Villages; where Pharnabazus's Horſe being 8 


join'd by the Inhabitants, cut in Pieces five 


Hundred of them. The teſt eſcaping to an Hill, E 


were 
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- were reſcu'd and brought off by Xenophon; who 
after this led them thro' a large Foreſt, where 
[Pharnabazus had. poſted, his Troops to. oppoſe 
Defeae their Paſſage; but they entirely defeated him, 
N and purſu d their March to Chry/opolis of Chal- 
ceedon, having got a great deal of Booty in their 
ws =! way, and from thence. to Byzantium. | . 
_—_ "I _ Pharnabazus, who fear'd they would be ſtrong | 
enough to diſpoſſeſs him of his Government, had 
been practiſing with Cleaner, the Governor of 
Byzantium, and Anaxibius, the Spartan Admiral, 
to uſe all poſſible Means to haſten their Depar- 
ture. Accordingly Anaxibius got them out of 
the City-Gate, under a pretence of reviewing 
them, and told them, They would meet mich 
Plenty of Proviſions in the Thracian Villages, and 
that they ſhouldproceed to the Cher ſoneſe, where he 
would take care they ſhould be paid their Arrears. 
But they were fo ill ſatisfied with theſe Promiſes, 
that they re-enter'd the Gates in a tumultuous 
manner, and put the City into the utmoſt Con- 
fuſion. They addreſs d themſelves to Xenophon, 
Propoſe io telling him, That now was the time to make 
plunder the himſelf great, and them rich, and that they ought 
FJ not to ſlip this Opportunity of furniſhing them- 
ſelves with every thing they wanted. To appeaſe 
them, he ſeem'd at firſt to comply with their 
Demands; then having drawn them up in a large 
but are re- Square of the City, he repreſented to them the 
frraind h ill, Conſequence of plundering. the City, and 
W thereby 3 the Spartans, who held the 
Sove- 
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Sovereignty of Creere, and had Athens in their 
Alliance: That this would involve their Country 
in a dangerous War, and themſelves in inevitable 
Ruin, Gnce it was equally impracticable for them | 
to make cheir Retreat to the Perfian;” or any of 
the Countries thro' which they had forced their a 
Paſſage, or to return home; to which he added, a 
how much it would fully: the Glory of their Re- 5 
treat, Thar after having ſpared ſo many of the 
Barbaria Cities, they had plunder d the firſt they. | 
came to in their own Country, and -murder'd ſo 
many of their Friends and Relations. This Ha- 
rangue had ſo good an effect, that they imme - 
diately chang d their Reſolution, and march'd: 
out of the City without committing the leaſt Diſ- 
order; which was intirely owing to Arnepbon, 
who, to the Courage and Conduct ho had ſhewn 
in every Circumſtance of the Retreat, had added 
this extraordinary Inſtance of his Mildneſs and 
Humanity; and the Forde of his Eloquence: And 
this was teſtified of him at large in a Letter from 
Chio, a Philoſopher then in the Town, to a Friend 
of his, wherein he tells him, He bad ben an De- 
witneſs of the Skill and Jumper, with which Xeno- 
phon bad allay d the Fury of the Soldiers; | that be 
could not forbear going o thank him an the Author 
of bis Deliverance, and was ſtruct with ibo gb. 
Fa Man, who had nothing terrible or ſævere in his 


Looks,. but entertain d bim in the moſt meet and 

agreeable Manner on ſeveral SubjoBts, and who knew 

ſe well bow to reduce Philoſophy io Proffice.. 
Ver. II. W | The 
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bb. ; of them, and retir'd; into thi 
with a Deſign to embark for Atbens: But 


#8-they proceeded, to. neighbouring Villages, 
they were divided. in 8 


kts pre- Courſe they ſhould take. In theſe Unce 


vail d upon * 
Sor he s prevail d upon to return —— 


"= was receivd with all imagitiable Demonſtrations 
of Joy. At the fame time there was an Overture 
Sethe made to him from Seuthe, King of theOdryſrans 
ace. in Thraces, with a Promiſe df great Rewards both 
to ö Soldiers, in caſe they would 
| His Serviee. He accepted: the Offer, 
ated into the: Service of that Prince; 
who, by their Aſſiſtance, gain'd great Advan- 
Sen aer his Tami inden dur dne hüte 
Country {i garde 24703. 028 
They had no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed. hm in his 
Dominions, but Thimbron the Spartan General 
ſent them Word, he was order d by the State tu 
declare Mar againſt, Tifaphernes; and that they 
ſhould:receive all fitting Eneouragement, if they 
would aſſiſt him. Seutbes not being able to pay 
them their Arrears, and having no futther Occa- 
ſion for them, did what he could to encourage the 
Propoſal tho they were of themſelves deſitous 


enough to ſerve again in the Cauſe of their Coun.” 
try beſides that they were glad of ſuch an Osca· 
ſign. of revenging the Treachery- of Tiſaphernei 
to them in their Retteat: So that they eaſily gave: 
into it, and * it, . — 
AT "Man 
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hs or dur of that Service; only n * 
Eapenee of thei Lives and Tabeute; m 
added, That as to his part, what little he hach he 
would: freely give to ſes him ſtoned- to dbam. 
Another ſtood up; and ſeconded tis Motion's —_ 
and a third ſpoke to che ſame purpoſe. Ne mads 
it appear in his Anſwer to-rhis Charge, che he 
had àcted in every thing for the Good and Safety 
of the Atmyz chat as to his On partieuliity he F 
had not 'receiv'd the Rewards which were pro- 
miſed him, nor even ſo much as 'ſeverat-of the 
other Ciptiihs z- and appeal'd'to Suben Himſelf 
for the Truth of it. He modeſtly hinted to them 
his paſt Services, which'thiey had promiſed never 
to forget, wien, in their Dapgers and Fatigues, 
they gave Him no other Names khan that'of E. 
ther, Sovibur and Delivererʒ and in che end rec 
bac den with the rünleeſt Malice ard In- 
gratitude: They were ſo well fatisfedt witht his 
Defence; that ſeveral+ſpoke'in his FaY O ad 
nothing more of 4 Complaint: was urg' d againſt za, it . 
him: So that they prepar M for their new-Expe- ital. 
dition; ard he embark*d With them, atid fark 
to Lanpfutus in hen. From thente they 
marchd to Todt, and croſſing Mount Id, ar- 
riv*d at Antandros ;, hence coafting: alongy-they' — 
gain'd the Plain of bebe, and artiw'd at Pirgu- v, Succeſs 
nas” in Lydiar, where Menbpbon, with a'Detach: a. . | 
ment of Three Hundred Men, took a Perun 
Lore with all his Equipage; and a great Sum of 
| E 2 Mony. 
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Thus in che firſt Year of the Ninety-fifth | 
Olympiad, ended- this-memorable Expedition, of 
this Body of Grecians; | who, notwithſtanding 
the many Adventures and Impediments they met 
with; and which took up ſo much of their Time, 
perform d the whole, Journey of between Four. 
and Five Thouſand. Engle Miles forwards, and 
backwards, in the. Space of . abdut Nineteen 
Months, from their firſt ſetting out, till their, 


Arrival at Pergamus. It is true indeed, that, upon 


pear d to be but Eight Thouſand Six Hundred, 


Menz and after their Service under Seuthes, there 


is mention made but of Six Thouſand; which 
laſt Diminution of them was owing to their Di 
viſions, and going in ſeparate Bodies in Search — 
Plunder, as they came nearer home. But yet, 
that any ſuch Number of them mould eſcape; as 
did actually reach the Confines of Greece, ſeems 
almoſt incredible. That, after the Death of 
Cyrus, which ſtruck ſuch a Damp into. the reſt, 
of his Forces, they alone ſhould have Courage 
enough to continue the War, to oblige the Per- 
ſian to ſue to them for Peace, and furniſh them ; 
with Proviſions ; That, after the treacherous. 
Murder of their Officers, they ſhould be ſtill 
hardy enough to make their Way in Defiance 
of 


of a Vanden Army, chat a rake | 
them by Force, nor circumvent then by Strata- 
gem; That they ſhould'traverſe the Body of that 
vaſt Empire, with {6 many barbarous Nations on 
all Sides, to diſpute their Paſſage over Rocks and 
Mountains almoſt inacceſſible, and ſuch Rivers as 
7 the Tigris and Euphrates; and all this with che 
| Countenance rather of Conquerors, than of de- 
| ſpaifing ſacceſsleſs" Adventurers, expoſed to the 
Fury of a powerful incenſed* Monarch with a 
victorious Army: theſe are Cireumſtances, which | 
would not eaſily gain Credit, if they had not been 
deſcribꝰd and atteſted by Xmnophen, ho has done 
it witk ſich Exactneſs and Fidelity, and at tue 
KF fame time with ſuch Modeſty in regard to him- 
ſelf, chat the only Doubt remaining, is, whether 
he gain'd more Honour by the Share lie had in 
che Expedition, or by the/Actount he has given 
air” SOUS OOT O13 GONEAITBOONTYD | 
Fut iN E tie AG to Netürt W OPS, ck 14 
we left chiefly under the Direction of the Sur 
tans, who contenting themſelves with the Sub- 
miſſion of the ſeveral States to them at home, 
were meditating other great Deſigns, and reſolvd 
to puſh their Conqueſts abroad: The firſt Occa- 
don that offer d, Was from the mam The7ß 
1 were afraid of the Power of Tiſapbernes, who, 'as* 
? a Rewird for the Service he had done Artaxerxes' 
in the late War with his Brother Gjrus; had the 
Goveèrnment of all the Cities he had poſſeſſed in 
tile "Dey conferrd on him; and cherefore . 
E . "Ivy 
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they begg'd Aſſiſtance from Sparta to ſupport 
them in their Liberties, Their Requeſt was eaſily 
granted; and a. Body, of Five. Thouſand Men, 
with Three Hundred Athenigy Horſe, were ſent 
ko them, under the Command of Thimbrop, who | 
appear d among them, but would not venture co 
take che Field, till he Was join'd by the Rer 
mainder of the Tex Thon ſand at Pergamus z with 
whieh Forces he took chat, and ſeveral other ilt- 
fortified Towns; and then laid Siege to Lariſſa, 


But before he could take it, he was -recall'd by 
Thimbronthe, bent and baniſh'd, for having ſuffer'd the 
h _ Soldiers to pillage the Countries of their Allies; 
Ae eee eee 


nſh'd. 


Aba, during the Time et the Expedition of 
the Te Thouſand. and the breaking out of this 
freſh War in Ala, was very quiet with its Neigh- 
bours, and endeavouring to recover itſelf from its 
late Confuſions in the Government at home. But 
lice left among; the Citizens, which, two Years. 
after the Expulſion of the Thirty, broke out upon 
Svtratts, and oceaſion d his Death. The chief 
Inſtrument᷑ ia ic was. Anus, who engag d Nj 
and ND to join wih him in accuſing him to the 
State. Accordingly Mita drew up his Accuſa- 
accu d. tion, contsining in Subftance, Thar h did nat ac- 
knowledge the-Gods of the Republic, but introduced, 
new ' Deidies-in- their roam; and further, That be 
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That he ad allied; us chers did, at the Saerl- Hir De- 
fers und ſstemn Feſtivals, und appear d te h. 
kms himſelf for the Truth of it. He denied d 
enden, outing to eſabh any nes, Worship: He 
| own'd indeed, he had -receiv'd frequent Adifio- 
nitions'from a Divint Veirey which he call; ils 
Dirmbos, thi: conta attended him, and dif bw 
cover'd to him things tb bote that he hath ef- ſt: 
ten made uſe of this Divine Alliſtagee-fortheSer- Eu 

Vice of himf&lP aha His Fresse: Bot cha if be 
had been thüs J 

it was owing Chi 
and Conduct; —— 
Gods, — of me 
Virtus, ought not to BE/dbjeftel to Mm 41 hid 
þ Crime. Then as to the other Article, wherein 
| he ws branded with 2 crIhHAI Piken fob young 
| 


Men, be ad; le hd tie othier View in M On. 
vetfition with deim, than t6 re late their Mo- 
rals; that # he eld not do th ny eee 
Auttebrity, Ti wide (NRF RH th Hires 
himſekf into theit Company, and to ue im u m 
: ner ce Mic een eee 
' to corfapthenis. ", "I 
nos fr eee 
| eaſy to determine. It is certain, that anf Hs 
much Zeal and Superſtitiom as. thei feigr'd in 
Athens, he never durſt openly opple the receiv'd 
Religion, and was therefore forcd 70 preſeroe aft 
outwatd'Shew' of i : Bur it is very probable; 2 
. om the Diſcourſes lis frequently held wirk his 
| E 4 Friends, 
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BY at their monſtrous Opinions, and ridiculous Myſ- 
| teries, as having no other Foundation, than the 


2 Notion of the One, Onhy. True God; infor 


255 Celan Eile Bock I. 
Friends, that in his Heart he deſpis d and laughs 


Fables of the Poets; and that he had attain'd to 


much that, upon the account both of his Belief of 


the Deity, and the Exemplarineſs of his Life, 
ſome, haye thought ft 40 bank him with, the 
Chriſtian Philoſophers. And indeed his Behaviour 
upon bio Thiel, a enen of a Chriſtian 


mpions Pagan; | where he 
— with fock, a compo=d Confidence, as 
naturally, reſults from Innocence, and rather, as 
Cicere, obſerves, as if he were to determine upon 
1 nene 4 C 
minal. NA 396130 552 oP: o 
kia the Faction — enough to find 
him guilty. There was the Form of a Proceſs 
againſt him, and bis religion was the Pretence 


uponqhich it was grounded; hut his Death was 
certainly a concerted thing. His — 


rupted courſe of obſtinatęe Virtue, Which had 


made him in many Caſes appear ſingular, and 


oppoſe Hate ver he thought illegal or unjuſt, 
3 Regard to Times, or Perſons, had 
procur'd him a great deal of Envy and IIl-will: 
Inſomuch that he had, ſeveral Years before, been 
publicly. attack d upon the Stage in the Play, 

call'd The Clouds, Where he is introdue'd: as the 
8 are which. 2 
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Helm, were jealous of his tampering with chem in 


rr i A at Modan art ot. dra ron 


him; others, that he did it 
Liberty then indulg'd- to che Stage and intended. 


in che Perſan pf Sacrates, to expoſ and.ridicule 
the Philoſophers in general. But moſt are of 


opinion, that it was at the Inſtigation of Auytus, 
who look d upon him as a dangerous Man, and 
took that Method of preparing the People for. his 
Condemnation, whenever an Opportunity ſhould 
offer. This agrees with the (Terms propoſed) to 
him, even after the Accuſation was given in, when 
Perhaps he was not ſure of carrying his Point 
talk leſs freely, and not take upon him to cenſure 
and . arraign.. the, Adminiſtration, he would yet 


was upon the ſame account, ; that he was forbid 
ng with the young Men: Thoſe at the 


relation to the Government; and this ſeems to be 
the Grounds of that Fart of his Accyſation, 


But 
he was not to be bought by Bribęs, or derer d by, 
Menaces ; in. ſhort, he had. more Plain 


endeavour! to ſtifle. the Affair, and ſave him. It 


ee . At 
5 


1 — 


Integrity than the Times would bear; and there. I 


fore fell;a Sacrifice to the Corruption of thoſe, 


whom his Honeſty had made his Eneme 


bt was a, Privilege in Atheng, after Convidtion, 


to demand a Mitigation of the Puniſhment; But i 


that, he ſaid, would be owning himſelf guilty ; 
VOTRE to defy and incenſe, his 


1 
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He is con- float; by Gs 
e,  Hemlorky-which!was not gut in execution till 
| ard exe- a Days afterz during which Time, he Cbn- 
| fed wich us Frtends- Welt- the Larne Evenhc 
| wa Sctenty of Miha ne hal ever önb: | and | 
il _ _ evtthey tad babes a Auer Wee i 
h he refus dad ity 048 an Uripthetils Violation-df-th 
b Laws. "He vin bout fevricy Fears bid wen 
fi futter; dg, WHIGH fade Hit "Any; "he Hin 
f Rf happy to qrut Life t 4 time when it begins 
5 to be troublefdtne; Hrid' chat His Death was ra-. 
0 Wer u PLING, chan u Pniſthflent. Ts 
0 Wers wich his lat Words t ks Friend Oz 
# — ne epd; — fad he; 
" Ho FESciilipits, 45 ' fat 10 pech it bin," thereby 
| ültimarthg, chat he A fabrifice for Hm to 
a G0, 1 if b l 180d -U ett f Ties 
0 Flis thrice 50m after appear din fen Hy 
5 Colours, that the Athenitths imputed all the Mil- 
1 fottimes o tHe REPubMe tö lis urerft Conde 
10 nation; and to avert the Vengeäheb of Heaven, 
ig thought thetfiRfves' oblig'U to fake ſhitable Ex. 
ta prefiibns of Repeiitans; which they did by ib 
[| vo Wo his ye 4 public fle LA. 
F ion, "ana by” conddthnitly His Akeuſers. 


From thence cheit Love and Reſßert to his Me: 
moty roſe even to n imo much that 
they ere his Statt dedficited # Cape? 


ro him. 
Hi fi Che He was Malt * al ww of * 


ſeventh Ohmpiad — 


* 
* * 


was hred to his Father's Buſineſs of a Statuary; . 
hut ſoon quitted it ſot the Study of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, wherein he made a guad Proficiency, 
Byt finding it ſa defective and unſatisfactory, chat 
he could ground no certain Principles upon ſuch 
a Diverſity of Opinions, he turn'd his Thoughts 
wholly to the Nature Manna ' 
deep inty the Fuſſions and Al | 
rather to cultivate. the Heart, than the Reaſon, F 
and rather to regulate the Mafiness, than refine = 
the Wit. It is ſaid of him, that be had ats 
rally a Diſpolitian ta Vicez but he ſo far got ke 
him, and was therefare the better ptepat d to 
implant it in others: 80 chat he was the H, 
who ſettled the ſtanding Rules of Good ahd- % 
and is to be look d upon as the Founder: ira 
Philoſophy. His Life and Doctrine were one con- 
tinued Leſſon of Virtue; which he inculcared! 


che L The Groclan Sly „ 


with Candour and Modeſty; Eafineſs and An- . 


bility, and temper d the Pryneſs of his Mayiths | 
wich an Air o Humour and Pleaſuntry, as kriows 
perſuade ; and by this means he took off: that 
rugged and unſociable Dreſs that Philoſophy then 
wore. If he ſometimes went out of his Cha- 


that Time with a ſuperficial Tintture of tha Scl 
ENCES x71 and: therefore; took all Qccafions of on 


c 


racter, it was in oppoſition to che Sophiſta / h 
could not bear their deluding all the Tout - 


} 
wy 
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their Arrogance, As to his 6wn way of teaſon- 
ing, it was very juſt, and yet uncommon. He 
began with doubting, inquiring, and aſking of 


Queſtions, as if he ſought rather to receive! M. 


ſtruction, than to give it; and from the An- 
ſwers which muſt be naturally made, his Infe- 
2 were undeniable. He had a way of lead- 
ing People inſenſibly from one Abſurdity to ano- 


; * till they came to the Point he aim'd at; 


and, by the. ,moſts familiar Compariſons, made 


the Truth ſo plain, as to become in a manner the 
Object of their Senſes: By eich means he 
avoided the Odium of dictating, and left to every 
one the Pleaſure of convineing himſelf. His 
Studies did not ſo wholly employ his Time, as to 
make him, in other Reſpects, an idle Member of 
eee He made ſeveral Cam- 
paigns in the-Pelopornefian War; where being in 

ER Actions at Potidea, Delium and Amphipolis, 


he had the good Fortune to ſave Alcibiades and” 


Aenophon from falling into the Enemies Hands; 
and he gave ſuch further Proofs of his Courage, 
that hen his Party was at laſt forcd to retreat, 
*tis ſaid; of him, He did not fly as iotbers; But 
meaſur'd back the Field by Inches. Some part of 


his Time he devoted to his Love of Muſic and 


Rhetoric. He had alſo the Reputation of 2 


good Poet; inſomuch that he is ſaid to have had 


a. Hand in ſeveral of Euripides“s Plays. But he 


had uſed theſe kinds of Study rather as Amuſe- 
ments, than his Buſineſs, and in Subſerviency to 
enn his 


| Chap. II. The Grecian # recia iftory ory. 61 
his other great Deſigns. It as upon theſe oc- 
caſions, that the Oracle ſtiled him the MU¹öi 
Man : It was by theſe Methods, that he kept up 
the Reputation of the City, and, by his nume 


rous Followers, eftabliſh'd in it the Glory of Phi- 
loſophy, and that at 2 time; when it had lot 
ee rnd n rage cnn aofog. 
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E Z Death of. Socrates, 0 the 


Peace ef Antalcidas, 
A r ern ee rd; ee ee 
Hs Containing the Space of Weng Gf 
AD art fo vedic] wt bent ods div 
ERCYLLIDAS had now taken Thimbran's A.M 
Army under his Command; and finding 3606. 
he had hoch Fiſſophernes and Phurnabarus to deal oymp. 
. with at the ſame, time, took occaſion, frema 
; Pique between them, to practiſe ſecretly with the 
firſt, who, was, the moſt active, and had the 
greateſt Intereſt in the Soldiery, and ruck apa 
— with 1 to attack the other 
more Vigour and Security. Amgen 
1 he invaded; his. Province; and ſeveral of the das 
. 2 Cities, as ſoon as he appear d . 
1 pen d their Gates to him 3 ſome, after a little 
I hey of Reſiſtance, ſubmitted, and others he 
1 gain d * e lo that in eight Days he 
took 


To? 2 2 


* DD pal » 
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took: pdfſeſion of nine Cities. After which; he 
made a Fruce with Pharnabatzas; and reti? d td 
Nahm, where be 6 

| [> rg hs hn for Proviſions.” $45 
ole the Truce with Nh ,νjům“uej — 
going into Thrace, ſhut upi the Hume, of the 
wax, wich: a Wall, to prove the neighbour- 


From thence palin] into Afaa, he wok Atarna, 
a ftrong Placę in Jonib in Politiioh of the Ex- 
iles from Chios; but this was a Work of — 
ſeven Months. Afrerwards, u ic | 
Tiſſapbernes and Pharngbazus had Joined 4 415 
Forces againſt him, he march'd with a Deſign | 
to give them Rattle; but firſt, in an Interview 
with them, demanded the Liberty of the Grecian 
Qties. 73ſapbernes demanded on his fide, 
| doe per lan Army: Mosi wicht out of 
Cduntry; on which Conditiom a Truce was co 
_ cluded; till ſuch time as. chey could receive firs 
ther Inſtruction from cheir reſpective Maſters - 
2 Spar- Whilſt theſe things were doing in n, the 
e Spartans began 4 (Wartel with che Eleans,” for 
the Eleans, having in their former Alliances coriflintly det 
win dtbens, Aron and other States at War 
| with heim; and for not having admitted them 
as wellaas the reſt of Greece, to- the Olmpich 
Games. Upon theſe; and ſuch lie other frivole 
| Drerenoes they (ei Ambaſfidor 10 *of 
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2 lon/tojtheis ancient Rights and Pf. 

vileges; and, in cafe of a! Refufaly*to make a 

formal Declaration of War. The * „ urge 

Cities by the Sword, they had the ſole right of 

I ——— on NS 
| | p ,aoald 

aud Sword; Who, by appcaring in that Hariier 

among them, encograg?d/ Leptis// and ſcber 

— — 

ing with little Oppoſition, he march dt EA; 


and 
of diſt — | 


| | Alliance 
of Spart. The Grounds of this Rupture wert 
ſollight and-trifling, that it plainly appear d. how-‚/ ; 2 
how greedly they laid hold of every thing dt 
look'd like a Handle for exerting their Power. 
by which they had-arriv'd to it, and not be able 
Protectors and Arbitrators F Greece TRANG But cls 
Notion carry d them ſo far, as to make Gbr 
tended to redreſs; and in the end proved de 
ſtructive both to themſelves, amd their Neighbeturs 
9 Agis 
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1 Ags 1 the ß) 
— dition; after:which he return'd home and died, 
and had à Monument erected for him mort 
ſiumptuous and magnificent than any of his Pre- 
deceſſors. He left a Son, callꝰd Zzotychides; but 
his Legitimacy being ſuſpected, his Uncle Ar- 
3 425 = facceed- ſilaus diſputed the Succeſſion with him, and being 
ſupported by Lyſander, carty'd. it. His, Reign 
was uſher'd .in with a Conſpiracy againſt him; 
an Account whereof being given in to the Epbori, 
r 
= being aſk'd, how he came to be concern'd 
in this Treaſon, he could give no other Reaſon 
for it, than that he could not bear any Man in 
the City greater than himſelf ; upon which he 
was executed, with ſeveral of his Accomplices. 
The Phenicians were at this time fitting out a 
great Fleet, for the Service of the , Perfian'; 
which ſo alarm'd the Spartans, that they reſolvõ LM 
to ſend a, freſh Army into Afia, upon the old 
Pretence of freeing the Grecian Cities. The 
Matter was propos d by Lyſander, who alſo de- 
fired the Command of theſe Forces, having 4 
Deſign to re eſtabliſn in thoſe Cities the Decems 
virate, which was the Form of Government he 
was always moſt fond of. But Ageſilaus inclining 
to go himſelf, the other deſiſted; tho' it came 
to be a long Debate, Whether they ſhould truſt 
him with that Poſt, on account of an Advice 
the Oracle of Delphi had given them, That ibe 
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| Republic ſhquld go near to be deftroy'd, when the: 
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Regal Government halted; for Arcfilous was lame 
of one Leg. This had alſo been made uſe of as 
an Obzection to him in his Pretenſions to the 5 
Soccelſion : But at laſt they ſalved the Matter, 
with, this Reſolution, That it was better for the 
King 10 halt, than. the Kingdom; and accordingly 
be was feng winh Rigg: Thowand: Men, and rv: L014.” 
viſions for ſix Months. 
Being arriv'd at Epbeſus, 2 ſapberner wed A. M. 
him for ſome time, under a Pretence of waiting 3 60g. | 
for Diſpatches from the King his Maſter ; and os. 1. | 
having in the mean time got together a great, g 
Army, let Agefilaxs know he would declare War /r there. 
againſt him, if he did not retire out of Ala. But 
he was ſo incenſed at his tricking, him in this 
manner, that he immediately enter'd Phrygia, 
where he took ſeveral Towns, dns. ome: 
bazus's Forces; but, for want Noa 
not venture a Battle. 
But having ſoon after procured a great mim- 
ber of Horſe, which he had demanded of the 
Cities there, by way of Contribution, he en- 
gaged Tiſſaphernes's Army, and. gain'd a fignal 
5 near the River Pactolus, where he 
forced the Enemy's Camp, and found in it a 
great deal of Mony, and other rich Booty. 
Tiſaphernes himſelf not being in the Acion, 
the King ſuſpected his Fidelity, and looking up- 
on him as the Author of this, and ſeveral other 
at hen 
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he nexe' Year he ſent Turan e in his room] 

Art to gain upon E lau by 

Tleity, beit 16, kt Pim Know, char Ml 

| Predeceſfor k deſervellty been | puniſhed'y 

Death, as as being the Author of: this \ War; that, | 

2s to his den Part, he would purſue bthher Mes- 

N 4 and would allow the Hatick Cities their 

+ » Liberty, propided they wlphy the rangi 

9 OY Tribute, Nay chat the Army withdrew. Te 

+- © which the other anfwer d, He could do fo 

* om it, till he received Grdets fem Horta. H 

119 Ever; Titbrauftes p revail'd with him in heal 

time, to draw kit Forces towards P and 

ye him Thirty Talents for their Subliſtence, 

7 his March, he received Difpatches from 

Sparta, to let him know, the State apptovod of 

his Proceedings, and gave kim a Power of 4 
pointing an Admiral, to act in concert, with hi 

by Sea. Accordingly he' procured from Fn 

Illes, an qd. Maritime T0 an Hung} red a d 

Tocnty Gallies, gave the Command 6 

Fl apointsghem, to Pfade. his Wife's Brother, .a Man | 


TY 7 


— * and Ambition enough, but in other te 
pects not equal to that Charge, eſpecially, e G8 


Fac he had ſo experiencd and y vii 

Commander as. Conan, to deal with, 
However theſe great Preparations from Spare 

ta, gave a freſh Alarm to the Perfians; who, 

finding they could not prevail upon Apefilaus, ei- | 

ther by Menaces, or Perſüaſions, to quit , Nl 

reſolved upon a mam effectual Expedient, by WY | 
| mW 6: 
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cas dl Th eee Hier, 9 
making a Niverſion,. and remoxin 

the War, They knew how I affefted „ 
EOS 
ment of them, chought thi 

per. time tw fer them up Gl ber, aud 19 
rouſe! in them 3 Senſe of  xrcaycring their Li- 
bey To which purpoſe Tighrauftes frat ov 
Timocrates to practiſe with the rſh 
ae dare Man of thn ere e. 
to wake his Commiſſion. more effechual, * | | 
him Fifty Talents 9. diſpoſe of among then, h rn == :: 

he . proper. It was. upon this Decaſions; ht 
AgeMhlans after warde, upon his Return bote, 

aid; Ile had bam drove ou, of Alis H Thiry 

Showfand drehers ; by Nhich he meant .o 
Pices of che Penßan Coin, yhigh was ſtump'd 
with the Figure gf an Archer. Cen is by - 
ſome; thought: to have been che Author of chip 
Adviee;\: He: had, during bis Retreat in Af 
after the Defeat of he Armies at Huter. 
wat, made it his tp ingratiate himſelf = 
with tha Porfans; in hopes, by them, 50 gaip 
an Opportunity of retrieving che Migforrunes of 
his Caunty. With chat View, he.took. all Oc- 
caſions to locenſe them againſt the fr fe, ang 
to traverſe their Deſigns 3, inſomuch that Napa 
aſeribes it to him, that Ae did not peng 
trate further into Aſia, and carry; bis Conqueſt 
as far as Mount Taurut. And Juſtias makes ; 
him ſignaliae himſelf: 7 great Exploit 
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Grecian Hifi. Book. 
ha that King perſonally.” But the Accounts 
of both theſe Hiſtorians, in that reſpect, ate too 


confuſed and inconſiſtent, to be reconciled with 
others, or even with themſelves: Neither can 


we, with any Certainty, affirm that he appear d 


in Action, till after Ageflaus' had quitted -n 


We may however conclude, that he was before 
dtat, making uſe of his Credit at che Peſan 
Court, to pfocure an Armament at Sea, and that 
be ws at leaſt very inſtrumental,” if not princi- 


pally concerned, in forming a Confederacy of the 


| 7 ether Seer Greece agaiinft Se. 


| this Subject, were the Thibai; who ealily heath. 


L The firſt whorh Tihivecyates treated with upon 


en'd'to the Propoſal, and received the Preſents. 
He met with the like Succeſs at Ages; and Co. 
rinth; and'theſe States worked up ſeveral other 
to accuſe and murmur againſt the Sparta, in 
order to their uniting againſt them. It is ob- 
ſervable, this is the firſt notorious Inſtance of 
the Creriam being corrupted with the Penn 
Gold. So much did they now begin to fink 
from that zealous Spirit of Honour and Inte- 
grity, Concord and Unanimity, by which they 
were animated in the firſt Perfan Wars) it 
does not indeed appear, that the Penſans had 
before made them any ſuch groſs Overtures; to 
betray and ſell their Country: But it might pro- 
bably be, becauſe they thought it in vain. They 


knew they were not Enemies to be tamper d 
1 _ Oe they found them every 


2 where 


untainted Age of 2 
e been of a much 


themſelves out a 
8 pave 


more luxurious and ef. 


and more open to the 2 
Tempeation of Riche. . | 


5s rein HY. BeuU 
Free 

to quit cheit Pretenſions in IM; ſo vthers af. 

ter ward made ule öf che fame Methods eb in- 

vade Gee: And thib will appear in the Sequel 
n to be ofe Gf the prificipal” Cauſes 
of its. total SubveHtich” As the Spurran kept 
bp, Jen ongelk tö the Rigor of theit 
and the? lee of their LAWS; they Were u Freut 
while proet' againſt Corruptiom and Bribery 5 
but he Contagion Mill fpreading, they ak hat 
yielded” to 5 Example of their Neighbours 
1K Was then Grtith became ſo divided” ant irre- 
ſolute; as to admit of no tneans fot its Preſervi- 

ion ; when not only each State; but ulſd the 
; Lali Nen in ther Skate had ſeparate Views of 
| their, 1 1. without un regards the Good of the 

D OF iert: volt! PIER DELL et u * 28 U 
The The: 8 22 is they were the firſt gi d over 
gore bans d. © the Pala Tneeteſt, 28 they“ were che moſt 
\Sthenians ae i in procicting t. To ftretgthen their 
. Alkane, they kent Ambäffadets te the phe 
„ with a long Repteſentation of che pre- 

t Poſtiite of Affairs; herein they artfully 

eue "their Teil and Affection t6! their 
State; from thende chey töck öteaſton to in- 

vei gh againſt the Tyranny of Pura, and en- 

Aude with tell them, That now vas the 

me to throw o dhe Folke; and to recover 

har ove chlor 4hd Authority. The be- 

„ tho“ they Had! rib Share of "the" Peg 
0 needed . ments to engage 
| them 
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hip I. Th6\Giceian Hay. 
them in a Rupture of this Kind, for hi 


** 


had, been ſo long waiting a fit Opportunity. 

The first Act of Hoſtility e- 
de Leci Opuntii, and the Phorians, upon 
Bichute about a piece f, Sund; and 
Sides, appoabd to their. reſpective Conſederates | 
for Juſtice and, ProveGinn, 1 The Bert were, the 
Aggrefſors, at the laſtigation, of, the Thebans 3 
and the. Aportens vipouſed, the latter, upon $ 
partieulat Pique they had to Theþes, Wd — 
thougin R neceſſay t.reſent at this time, . 
they found ſeveral ther States arming; 
chem, Accordinglys. — — 
march wich the Pelaponagfian Forces, and ſent 
Laſander before to engage. other Cities . 


1 
— amrehed wich heir whole e 
and taking the Advantage of attacking him be - 
fore Paar could come up to his Aﬀliiance 


e himſelf was kill'd 199 Lvfander 


Spot. tuo eur $1.36; Wer 10 ay 
e ign Hi Che: 


Services, tg. his, Country, in giving 4 

raiſing Sparta upon her Ruins, to a hig 8. 
of Pbwet and Grandeur. than, the 75 Kee 
either befote or, after. him,. As Wk hr his 
means, that Parts did at this ans, ih. a 

ner, give Law both to.Greece an Ale, bo | 10 "he 
"—_ — Sparta, 10 


2 m. Genn Ben br 

' the was among her Enemies and © 
| Audurbyof he King ns adh dige 
by che Conſtitution; but by his working Ge- 
nius, and the Intereſt he had in the State upon 
the Reputation of his Services, he made them. 
appear till leſs, and that in the Field too where 
they were leaſt ſubject to be controled· An In- 
ſtance of which we have in his going wich . 
Aluus into Afia, where all the Court and Applica- 
tion was made to him; and in every thing that 
paſs d of moment, he had either the firſt hand 
or the finiſhing Stroke: Inſomuch that the King 
found himſelf obliged to take notice of it; and 
that he might no longer appear à Cypher, ſent 
him upon other Service to the Hellaſpont. Nei- 
ther was it enough for him to eclipſe the Power 
of the Kings, and to impoſe his own Govern- 
ment of Ten Men upom all the Spartan Con- 
| queſts; but he was further endeayouring to alter 
the Succeſſion of the 'Heraclide,” in order to 
obtain the Sovereignty for himſelf. As à Con- 
„ 
Papers after his Death, I Diſcourſe concerning the 
Goverument, which Lacratidas generouſly ſup- 
preſs'd, faying, It would be inbumane to dig Ly: 
ſander out of bis Grave. He was undoubtedly a 
brave experienc d Commander: But his Diſſi» . 
EY mulation, Craft and Treachery, his Ambitzon, 
8 Arrogance and Oſtentation, make up the great 
eſt part of his Characterz and therefore it may 
n nne 


nd 


= 


great deal of Artifice-and Addreſs ; and —— 


ſtanding the Imperiouſmeſs of his Temper, he 


knew how to curb it upon ocraſion, and to ſuit 


node Gracie — 


well as to-thBadnefs of-his\Morals-in, ener: 
that the Character of his Countryman Calli 


indeed it was quite the Ræverſe of it, except in 


the military Part and 
ferior to him: But he was otherwiſe open, can - 


did and generous, modeſt, temperate, ſincere 
and juſt, and was above making uſe of any Trick 
or Subterfuge - Ly/ander was ſo jealous of his 
Merit, that When he was order d to give up the | 
Command of the Fleet to him, he did what he 
could to leſſen and diſtreſs him: He went ſo far 

25 tu withhold from him the Pay of, the Seamen 

that was remaining in his Hands; which, Py * 


the Meanneſs of the Action, was, betraying the 


whole, notwithſtanding his great Atchi icvements, 


or it ſeems chiefly, owing to him, that. be 
e | © Qpartans - 


— Ge-p in oppoſition his and 


and in that he was no way, in · 


intereſt of his Couprry, and hazanding the Safety 
of nine very eee Upon the 
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he is not to be lock d 8 


„ een e. Becel 
and chat untler the Pretenct of geſtring Liberty; 
Which gave theit:Neighbours the: firſt lmptofiionk 
of 'RandouecandRefehtment:afhainft: itheiri. - It 
Wes tis That ride them conceive an ill Opinion 
of their GG Ver nent in general / and laid the 
Seeds of cite Alliances) Which. vere forin'd 
2iiift Wem and vrtüch ar laſt provid fatal to 
them. Bile they were not yet ſoſenfible of the 
Seeed therefore paid ali due Refprt 
to his Merry They wem ſo fur a5 tb farie 
Kihe Mio ere nder a Contract of Martiage to 
his Daughters, Dat finding; that their Farhtr died 
{6 p66 %s *85 Rave them n Fortune, had des 
ſerted them? Tt4s"ecttainy' he had reſervd not 
thing to. reif But ef he Spotts of the uh 
Wits Which de the Sparrunrivass ſufficient .: 
Süment WP His Mei! & ſtrongzer Inſtance of tho 
Sehfe' they ball of His Les Was,” that they. vould 
pitch upon nõhoꝗ/ but du to ſucceed: hin 
whe; . 


War in Aa with good Succeſs; whvimniediately 
4 rela to the Dt of kid Country. . 7817 
Alfter che Action — 


dot make andthe? Attempt; Ie dnly demande 
the Bödies of the Skain; and yet eculd not obtain 
e e han e 


upon 


| f 


Chap! I. The Urcaian H. * 
upon which he ade his Eſcape 4d Tara; and 
diad chen t iz d 309 bed of gilt! 
Towards the end of che / Nenn bn, ink 
vag d the Government 86:\Pbarrabbzut;randan — 
Daſchuum, his Winter Quarters, took and plun- 
der'd' his Tent.: But that GoVernor ſome time 

after minaged an Imerview wich him, wherein 

he remonſtrated, That however he might be 
obligz d to act fob his NMiſterb Hbtwen, and = 
Safety, he hail not ſhewd himfelf un Ehottiy td 
the Spartans, but on the contrary hi dono thee! 
many god Offices in their Warapdihſt the Arbe 
mam; and that he was now intim u ta aft ho 
otherwiſe againſt them, thun us he ſhould. be He 
cefficated do it, in order to ſupport himiſelf in his 
Command; by which means he prevaib'd with 
Aeofilans to withdtaw his Forer but of the Pro- 
vince. Thereupon he deſeendet inte che Plain 
ef Teber; and ab he was preparing to mutet 
further into the 4 , teckiv'd News of the 

War rette cut in Orth with Ochs at Ms 
— time for im to return home with — 


— — And the Regard he tered 44, 
Liaws of his Country, 
— notice of, that when he Was: proſecuting®* . 3. 
the War witk great Increaſe of Flondut and Ad-. 
vantageß and'had/ſer-his Helte upan the intits 
Conqueſt of che Perſian Empire, he had ſo mueh | 
Command of himſelf, as to ſtop in his full CA. 
reer, and abandon” all, out of a Deſerente to the 
Epbori, who had recalbd him. However, he 
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1 
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* "the; Command of Aiſtadamus, who was alſo. Ph 


left Four Thouſand Men in Alu, to maintain the 
Footing he had got there, till ſuch time ud the 


; Affairs of Gerd would permit him to return 


and. purſue ds Coniq;ueſts. Hi i 5 Lowe, 

But the Spartan could not wait his Arriva; 
they found the War thicken on their Hands; and 
were ready to be attack d on all Sides. Timolans 
a orinſbian propos id the advancing immediately 
into their. Territories, in order "ue cruſn them 
Een e eee aidbe; 3 : 
Bur in cheis March tbty gather -Farcey as they go; 
till they grow dba: mumerous to bt withſtood : Lite 
Rivers, which ane ſinall at their Source, and eaſily. 
40 be fonded but as; they continue their Courſe, the 
Acceſſion. of otben Waters makes the Stream 100 
rapid. This Adige was iir e 


being — Tims, — debaras 
Command, and Order of the Battle, gave the 
Spartans an Opportunity of being join'd by the 


." vim 54 — about Fourten Weng 
e Men, and Thirteen Hundred Horſe, under 


pointed Tutor to Ageſpolis, the other Spartan 
King, during his Minority. On the other Side 
were the Arhenians, - Atgives,. Beotians; Corin- 


| thians and Eubæans, who made up about Two) 


— „ » 


Cp at 


— 


at ſo ſmall a diſtance from each other: that it 
ſoon came to a regular Battle, wherein the She un, SPer- 
tan Allies were almoſt entirely touteds but they 4 
themſelyes maintain d their Ground, and bore w. 
ſo. hard upon the {tbenians, ho were in the 
left Wing, oppoſtte to their right, that they | 
recover di the Day, and gain d the Victory by 
their own ſingle Valour, ee ee 
of not above eight of their own Men, which 
bore no. proportion tc, chat of —— 
Allies, 17 ns; NWA 43 nou him ows 
Ide News of this Victory reaching AgeMaus at 
Anpbipolis, he ſent back Deroyllidas with-jz into 
A, mo confirm the aſſociated Cities there, and 
purſu d his March with all poſſible Diligence, but 
nat without ſome Oppoſition, particularly from 
the Ibralli in Thrace, Who having formerly ſold 
the. Paſſage thro! their Country to Aernes det 
manded of him an hundred Talents, and as many 
Women. He ask 'd them, by way of Deriſion, 
Why they did not come to receive their Demands 2 
And, proceeding on his; Journey, made great 
Slaughter of them. Then demanding a Paſſage 
thro Macedonia, the King ſent: him Word, He 
would confider e it. So let him, aid, Azeſplaus ; 
and ll go on © The Mac | 
did, not much reliſh this Laconick. Anſwers bur 
they, were not as yet in a Condition to reſent it, 
and therefore gaye him no Diſturbance. Having 
afterwards, defeated a Body of Theſſalian Hor, 
n his Rear, hearriv' vin eee 
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he receiv d Intalligence of a great Engagement 
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Conn Conon had prevaipd with" Arraxerxes to fit out 
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Conf af 4 Fleet, and te give the Command of it to hum 


jointly with Phanebazius. They lay in the Chef-. 


Joeſe with about ninety Salz where they had 
votice, that tlie 'Spartan Fleet, eonſiſting of an 
hundred and twenty Ships of their own and theit 
Allies, lay about Caiduz, from whenee Piſunder, 
who evmalanled it; weight Anchor, and bore 
down directly upon the Per flans. In the firſt 
Attack he had the better of it; but one Part of 
the Perfian Gallies came up ſo ſeaſonably to the 
Relief of the other, that they turn'd the Fortune 
of the Day; inſomuch that the Spartan Confe- 
derates began to ſecute their Retreat. The Ad- 
miral, tho" he was ſo il! ſupported, churg'd wich 
his Ship in the Front of che Enemy, where he 
did a good deal of Execution, bur ar length was 
over-powerd, and kilfd. After which the Spar. 
tans retiring towards the Continent, Conon pur. 
dea ther} and took Efe of der Ships hb en 
having recover'd their Port at Oude aaa 
Agoſlaus having privately receivd this AC. 
count, thought fit to ſtifle or diſguiſe it for the 
preſent, and uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to bring 
the Enemy to a ſpeedy Battle, before his Army 
could be more particularly inform'd, and whilſt 
they were fluſfrd with their laſt Victory. Re- 
cordingly he joinꝰd the Spartan Allies, and met 
the Arbenians, with their Allies, on the Plan of 


Cor onea. 
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Mony. And theſe Debates occaHDH A a 


a AS AS... XS. 


ce. mene 9 


— the Attack with 
ber Vere 2 by che Extrabf- 


Enemy, — we 
Victory, but not deciſive to put am E 

to the Hoſtilities, which were ſtil continu'd b 

Incurſions into each other's Territories. 


The Corinthians complain'd, that the chief Scit Olymp. 


of the War being among them, they were in- 


feſted on all Sides, being equally diftreſs* by 
their Enemies, and burden d by cheir Allies; for 


which Reaſon they were inclinable to a Peace. 
This was oppov by the and 6ther | 
. 


Diſſenſion and Maſſacre in their City; 


"Fm 
Spartans. cally 


improv'd' to their Advantage, Corinth. 


mak ing uſe of one of the diſtontented Parties to 


attack the other: By which Means a Body of 
cheir Troops, "under the Command of Praxitas, | 
got within the Willls, He defeated à great Nuin- A 
ber of the "Arpives, who came uß to the Relief | 
of their Friends" in the City, aul put 10 f 
Sword the Beotiant, who had got Pof ﬀ 
the Port called 1 He broke down a 
Part of the Walls, which were .. | 
by the Athenians ;” and e ugh | 
Victory, Age/ilaus ravag'd che ea ery thi 
drgiver; and hits Brother Niprity, the Adriitali 
| | ſcour'd 
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ſcour d the Gulf of Corinth taking their Ships, 
— and.demoliſhing their Arſenals. is 36 yg. 
1 The Athenians, $0 put a Stop ta.chele Succeſſes 
| — with cent a freſh Supply to their Army, under the 
from A. Command of {phicrates,| whoſe Condudt was in | 
mw » finitely above his Age, having, at twenty Years 
old, arriv'd to ſuch a Degree of Perfection in 
Walen e fin, that no Athenian, Captain eye 
mee e 
About the time of a with 3 
"ments Deputations were ſent from. Beotia, 
and other Parts, to ſound Age/ilans/in relation to 
Peace; but he rejected their Propoſals with Diſ- 
Again, till bearing ſoon after, that the Forces he 
| His Suc- left at Lecbæus had been defeated by Iphicrates, 
. he was more. inclinable to treat: But then 
Hed! the Deputies. ſtood off, and inſulted him in their 
_ ©», turn, demanding leave of him, by way of De- 
riſion, to go to. Corinth. Whereupon he diſ- 
miſsd them; and after he had reinforc d the 
Garriſon of Lecheus, return d to Sparta, having, 
by this laſt Action, loſt all the Honour of this 
Expedition. Ipbicrates, upon his Departure, went 
on ſucceſsfully, and recover'd all the Places that 
-had been taken by him, and Praxitas,.. 
The War was continu'd by little Skirmiſhes 
and Incurſions, which chiefly affected the Ache. 
ans, as Confederates of Sparta. They were very 
much infeſted by the Acarnaniam, who were ſup» 
n W 


th 


35 
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ChapiTI. -+ The Grecian Hilary. «81 
ter'd their Country with Fire and. Iworl, and. 
put an end to this Marre. 
1s this e 
ſelves and their Allies for ſome time without an 
conſiderable ' Increaſe or Diminution of Power. 
Bur their Aſſkirs'at Sen were in a mote'declining 
Condition; and the Effects of their Defeat at 
Cridus began more viſibly to appear. The Cities 0 

in Ala, over which they claim'd a Juriſſliction, * on 
finding them ſo diſabled in their Shipping, and "2 
that they had Work enough upon their Hands 
at home, readily heatken d ta Pharnabatis; b 
cncouragft them to revolt from the Spartans, anden adde | 
expel their Governors ; which: they conſented to, O, 
— ——— — 
He was afliſted in this Work by Cone, who ſug⸗ 
geſted to him, that the leaving them in the free 
Enjoymennt of their Liberty, would be the ſureſt 
Means to keep them in his Intereſt. The like 
Attempts were made at Seftos. and Abydus ;, but | 
Dercylliaas lying there, ſecur d thoſe: Parts. 
The next-Year Pharngbazas; and Con: puts Opp 
ſuing their late Victory, procur'd. another Fleet 971 
from the Towns upon the Helleſpont, with which 555 
they made a Deſcent upon the Maritime Parts of 
Laconia, and ravag d the Country. After which 
Conon defir'd Leave to fail with the Fleet to 
Athens, with an Intent to repair the Haven of 
Piræus, and rebuild the Walls; which he repre - Conon »- 
ſented as a very important Piece of Service againſt 4 = 
* —— a eee 
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e Grecian Hifary. Bock 1. 
his Requeſt, but gave him ſiſty Talents to be 
n Mn was an 


2 
eſfesteddl- AN ee ett c al 


\ 


de The Sparcans Gndiog the War brinight how: 


to their own Doors, and that the A beniant reap- 


ing the Advantage of it, might ſdon wreſt the 
Sovereignty of Greece out of 'their: Hands, ſent 


Overtures Antalcidas to treat with the Perfianrabout a Peace. 


of Peace. 
Pas: 97- 


He applied himſelf 10 Teribazus the Governor 
of Sardis,” and offer'd to give up the Grecian 
Cities im Ala, provided the KMands, and the 
other Parts of Grerct might remain free. An 


-  - Overture of this kind was eaſily hearken'd to: 
But the Atbenians and their Allies taking the 
Alm, ſent Ambaſſadors on their Parr likewiſe, 


to join in the Negotiations, and to ſupport che 
Intereſts of their reſpectivr Principals. But there 
were ſo many different Pretenſions ſtarted, that 
they could not come to any Agreement among 
themſelves; and Teribazut did not think himſelf 


fufficiently authoriz d by his preſent Inſtructiom 


to conclude with the Spartans ſeparately. How- 
ever, he was ſo well affected to them, that, tho? 


the Treaty was at a ſtand, he ſupply'd them in 
the mean time ptivately with Mony to maintain 
a Fleet at Sea; wherein he had a further View, 
that they might by that means awe the other 
States into a Compliance with the Terms oſſer d 


Point with Teribaaus in relation to Cn. Aw 


* 


talcidas had it in his Inſtructions to render him 


r ISAS ROSEADARTTS WY TR 


a te: 


— e che cher 


WeSaridiſe the 
aan — due , rh 
Charge” in fact was” wüth and it was urg 46 


ſerongly againſt hit, Wit he HP de 1 th 
cs waiting the Event bf the Negbttarions, 7057 


ir proper” to felze him; and kee 
him * Cuſtocy, til Be bulk receive C 
from -his Maſter, ; How to düpols of lim. Some 
Tay; ke ſent im to ue, rar, WH put him 


or Contiivance of THbbaks; the 
Hitt Whefeof "does hot fem very Probable, be. 
cbt we find no fuhr mientich made of him, 
eicher Tn Grevt# br Pin, 80 Titi We may com 
chacde fe died” abvut 


vibe of his Country; Which certtinly Uhied Hr 
further than was f ae w the Cebit e be 


was üinder. Te Rad Need ts 1 voluntary Exile 


amotig the Palau, who had iven Him their 
Protection and Afflſtance; he 1 5 favour'd 
nd rriiftect by then ; be ad, by itirerefſting em 


in his Quarrel, broke the Power of Sarto at Sex; | 


and repair d the Ruins of his own City, and both 


ar ther Charge and Lazard. But not content 
Wich this,” he” was at the fame kite pradiifing n 
againſt them, and endeavouring underhand to 


withdraw from them ſeveral Cities and the whole 


e Tonia and Folia, in order to annex 


G2 a © 


76 | 
death ;"others; thit he eſtap/t out WF Prion, fn 
de Cen . 


A ; 
- * 
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this kite, and that he fell Conon's 


© Satrifice to His On IIE tir; Zea for chi Ser cee, 
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Tyranny of Sparta, and, ſecuring them to the 


2 They could not;whenthey were let into 


very of theſe Artifices, think he had made 


2 Diſco 


A ſuitable K Return for what he ow ow'd.them;; nor 
indeed can this Part of his Character be otherwiſe 


juſtified, than by that falſe Principle, which had 


generally gbrain'd among the Greim, to give 


up every. thing-that interfered wich what they 
ll hs Flare eee ces Cove | 
try. e eee in ſome Caſes, 
to deſtroy the common Diſtintions of Right and 


1 ;and the Spartans themſelyes, notxith- 


ſtanding. their ſevere Juſtice in gther — 
were ſo looſe in this particular, 


* ee chat me beneficial Ano; | 
ts nv \ Motive for his exerting himſelf in ſo extragrdic | 


ITO 


nary a manner, might b be: ip order to, redeem, his 
own Honour, y which does not. ſeem to ſtand quite | 
clear in the Aﬀair of Aigas:patamas. Nepas in- 
deed ſays, he was abſent from his Command. a 
the time of that Engagement; and afſigns that 
as the Cauſe, of the Defeat. But the moſt na: 
tural and authentic Account is, that he W 
preſent in the Action, but that being ver- 
power d by Zyſander, and ſeeing no.Probability 
of Succeſs an his Side,, made his, Eſcape with 
eight or nine Ships, and retir'd to Oprus. This 
agrees with what is further faid of him, that he 
was Afraid and aſham'd 0 return to Athens 
f which 


— 


. Chap. II. * We Greeian Miſfaty. | 68 5 | 
certainly without Reproach)/ either a8 to his 
Courage, or Capacity of both which" he had ra 

given ſufficient Proofs, and had made himſelf fo” | 
formidable/to the Spartans, that they were glad 
upon any Terms to get rid of him ; and it was 

by the moſt abject Submiſſion to the Perfans, 

that they compaſs'd-it, The Dread they had con- 

wards concluded: Aud us they began from that 
Day forward to declins in their Reputation and 

more temotely oecaſfion'd: their Downfal. + 
Upon the Offers of Peace made to Teribazus, 

be went up to &taxerxes,' to give m Account 

of his Proceedings, and to receive freſh Inſtruc- 
tions. In the mean time Strunbus was ſent to 
of the Sea · Coaſts. Hie was not ſd well inclin'd 

to the Spartans as his Predeceflor; being more 

of Troops to keep him ih Aion; which he dd 
with a Ceparste Party in queſt of Booty, -was 
ſurpris d by Struthas, and kilbd. He was ſhe: Thimbron 
ceeded by Diphridas, who was'# Man of better 3 
Conduct, at leaſt of more Caution; and he having 4. Diphri 
"_ 6 Tae gather'd 
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* up the Remains of the Army, main- 


tain d his Ground in ale Flac which had fab. 


mitted to Thimbron, S042 L FX 467} 10 


eons af + Them were at this time Ewo-contending;/Par- | 

Rake. 0 GUNN Eng | 
Olymp 
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ment there ; and they were ſupported by their 

reſpective Patrons, choſe ſor the Democracy by 

the Athemanc, and the others for the Oligaraby 
by the GhAft . The latter being over · powerd, 
and forc d off the Iſland, made their Complaints 
at Sparta and Zcdicus was diſpatch'd with eight 
Ships to their Relief. But finding himſelf too 


weak to do any thing to the purpoſe, Telqutias 


the Admiral was ſent with twenty- ſeven Sail, 
with which he reſtar d the Exiles, and the Oli 


 garchy,.' This was a matter uf too much Con- 


e e ee to be given up. They 
were ſenſible hq much their Sovereignty in che 
Wand (which was truly the Point in Queſtion) . 
ſhould prevail in it; and therefore ſent out bra. 
Ho ulus to put things upon the former footing. 
Before he dunſt attempt any thing at Rhodes, he 
went into QThrace, where he gain'd over two 


: Perfian Princes to the Athenian Intereſt ; he then | 


took in HMaaniꝭ,ʒꝭũz, Gels, and ſeveral other 
Cities upon the Hxlleſpont 3 and from thence he 


vent to chaſtiſe the Zgbians, who were all of 


dune den of Ap, inthe Sparta 


Intereſt, Having ſucceeded: thus far, he ſail'd 


e He had in his way levied 


Sum 


> 
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him in a Condition to make head againſt them, 
they thought e WOE REA 


— = Fi: , At. AE. ZH. $i. ᷣ on Eat 


Sum of Money for Contribution upon the Inha- 

1 But they being / afterwards, _ 
ill-treated by his Soldiers, roſe in a great Tn 

and naurder'd; him in his Tent. born tia 


Such was the End of this, great Patriot, en me 
8 ow'd as ſignal a Deliverance, a8 Hir Cha- 
any ſhe had reccir'd. in the P,NMar . We. 


need only canſider her Condition under the T- 
ranny of The Thirty ;. vhen of thaſe who had 
eſcap'd, the Fate of a long War, ſome had been 
murder d, others baniſh d, and their Eſtates con- 
liſcated; when the City was one continu d Scene 
of Outrage and Violence; and when thoſe few 
good Men who {till remain'd, and .expreſy'd a 
Senſe of recovering the public Liberty, yet 
choſe rather to content themielves with talking 
of it, than really to attempt it : Yet even then 
did. Thraſbwis. riſe in a manner. ſingly againſt 
the united Power of the Oppreſſora. It having 
been already related with what Prudence, Zeal, 
and Intrepidity be conducted that Affair, J will 


here only add an Obſervation which has been 


made, that the Succeſs, of this Enterpriſe was 
chiefly owing to its deſperateneſa. For the Con- 
tempt, with which Tue Tbirty treated it in the 
beginning, made them neglect the proper Means 
of providing for their Saſety. Tbrqhbalus in the 
mean time went on with his Deſign, and in- 
creas d his Followers: And when they found 
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equal to the greateſt 


. ee, Ein be 


| inthe en wit them, upon cle de 
would defiſt. S n e that 
one who had the Courage to projekt ſuch an En- 
derpriſe, and who had advance d it ſo far, would 
' hearken to any other Terms, than the entirely 
reſtoring the Freedom of his Country. His pub- 
_ " He-ſpiritedneſs, together with his Fidelity, Con- 
ſtancy and Magnanimity, made bim at ſeaſt 


were ſeveral indeed; whoſe Atchievements hap- 
pen'd to make 'a grearer Noiſe in the World: 


But none of them had a more real Foundation 


of Merit; And therefore Nepos fays of him, 
That bord 4 pry + to be confided abſtrattedly 
from Fortune, be fhowld"be incliwd to give Thre- 
Eres oy Joſt Te in Drag an 1 of War- 


thies. 


The de this time ſhe Anaxibia; with 
a ſmall Supply of Mony and Shipping, to re- 
trieve their Affairs in the Helleſpont. And there- 
upon the Arbenians, to ſecure the Places recover'd 


by Thrafybulus, order d out Ipbicrates, with eight 


Gallies, and twelve hundred Men, being chiefly 


thoſe who'ſerv*d under him in his Corinthian Ex- 


pedition. Before any confiderable Action hap- 
pen'd on either ſide, Iphicrates intercepted Anaxi- 
bius in his way to Abydus by an Ambuſcade, and 
ruſhing out upon him, Here, faid the Spartan 
General to his Men, muſt T die; take care of your- 
ſelves. And accordingly he was Killed, with a 
good * of "_ about him. 

About 
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Arie. The ene, made 4 "Deſcent ust Coo? 
them, and had in' ſome meaſure block'd therm 0, 


ce 5 . WF os " 


6 
the Coaſt of Atvics was infeſted"by the People 6% 4 EM 


up by Sea and Land; but they were ſoon after 97- 4 
ga by ll lt thr le ies alt 
chem, and "who had fomnemed-'the Ort. 
Thereupon the Manders renew'd' their Inſoles, 
till at length they were humbled by 2 Vidory | 
obtain d againſt them by Cbariat an Athenian of But are 
good nr er eee clear d obs 
for the preſent. Rus 

. hots ah hn 
ſiſtance of Evagoras, King of :Oiprus, and a 
Friend to Athens, the Spartans took Advantage 
of his "Abſence, and form d a Deſign, of ſur- 
priſing the Athenians Ships in their Harbour. 
Accordingly Teleutias enter'd the © Pires by A 


he took ſeveral Merchant Spe, with three or 


1 


four Gallies, and ſunk or diſabled as many more 
as the time would allow; and having put the 
City under a general Confternation, he return'd, 
and prey d upon the Coaſt, ſeizing the Filking- 
Vellels"with wen ocker Booty in fell in til 
way. 

In Gin nander Sil thinks BEES r Lohe fr 
carry on a kind of 'a"piratical War, without 
any regular Engagement, and without bringing 
things to any general Tue. © But the Aibenidns 


being fo haraſs'd on all Sides, the Spartans having | 
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= . re they could mgintain and 


gr clude. The Conditions were, That all the Cities 
cidas. 


he Grecian, Eu Book L. 


their Confederates. revolting from them, and 

\ F 
as gen by mutual Conſent to think of a Peace with 
che .Perfrans 3 whicly Tana, | being now re- 
turn'd. from his Maſter, had full Power to con: 


in Aſia, with the Nandi of Clazomenz, fbould be 
vuder the Furiſdiftion of Perſia : That the Hand 
7 Leminus, Imbrus and Scirus, as having frow 
Ni immenorial been fubjets uo Athens, ſhould fil 
Continue ſo, and, That all the ater Cities of 
| Greece ſhould be left entirely free. Which Terms 
were ſubmitted to by all but the Thehaut, wii 
refus d to give up their Juriſdiction over the 
Towns in Beotia: But they ven afterwatgs 
over-aw'd, and forc'd into it. 
. - | This Peace was concluded, ne 
eu. moſt general-Account, in the ſecond Year. of the 
55 2. ninety-cighth Olympiad, and was call'd, The Peace 
of Antalcidas; if, as Plutarch ſays, that may be 
call'd a Peace, which was The Reproach and Ruin 
of Greece, It was not only giving up at ance 
all che Footing Ageſilaus had got in Ala, but 
undoing all that had been done there by the 
Grecians in general, ever ſince they were a Na- 
tion. It was what the Perfiaxs themſelves could 
not have aſk'd, or ev'n.hop'd for, if the Spartans 
had not, to their eternal Infamy, made em 
the firſt Overture ; the Grounds, of which Over- 
FOG their Dread and Jealouſy of the Abe 


nians, 


» 


ChapiTI. 2 Grecian #3;fory. on” 
in Miu had for many Ages been conſider d as 4 
Part of Greece ;, and the ſupporting and protect 
ing them as ſuch,” was the chief Pretence upon 
which the laſt Wer againſt Pera was founded. 
Wherefore this Proceeding of the Hartan, in 
relation to the Peace, was betraying and 
one part of their Country, in order to maintain 
their Tyranny over che other. This was plainly 
their Drift; and Antalcidas was a very proper In- 
ſtrument for the purpoſe. When be went up to Hi: Che- 
the Perfian Court 20 ſolicit this Affair, he took 
care to conform himſelf to their Softneſs and Ef- 
feminacy; he could join in a Ball upon occaſion, 
and went fo far as to play the Buffoon, and in 2 
wanton Dance to mimick Lanmidas and Callicra- 
tidas, whoſe Names were rever'd at Sparta, as 
having bean the Terror and Scourge of the Bur-. 
barians, However, by thus proſtituting his Cha. 195 
Manners, as well as the Liberty of his Country, 
he gain'd fo far upon Artauerueg, that he ſhew'd m 
him very uncommon- Marks of Favour and 
Diſtintion; which'was the mace remarikdble; be- N 
cauſe he naturally hated the Perſons of the ar. 
tans, and look'd upon them as the moſt. impu- 
dent of Mankind. But notwi chat hne | 
was ſo highly honout'd and careſrd upon this 9 
Negotiation, he afterwards met with the common 1 
Fate of that Sort of Agents. For the $parravs 
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7%e infoleneſitill-the- Sovereignty: of Grtere, diſmember d as it 
cher. um, took upon them the Execution of this part 
'tans after of the Treaty, and, under the Notion of G 


the Peace. 


treated by the King with great Coldneſs and Con- 


milk to the Grecians among themſelves; atid-it 


refuſe to accede to it, the other contratting Pemeens 


aheir Ingraoit;: 45 4 40 


—— E Boll! 
being reduc d to an Extremity, and ſending him 
_ again'to-Artaxerxes, to preſs for Supplies, he was 


temptʒ; and returning without Succeſs, he found 
the ſame Reception at home; inſomuch that 
fearing the Power and nn 
W 0 ah bim, to An 
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| Containing the Space of 17 N 


HE Treaty, the' u um peieripaly bers 
Ereece and Perſa, was made to extend like- 
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was provided by it, That whatever States ſhould 


together uitb the Perſian Ning, Maud compel 'then 
5 it i Force of Am. The Spartans JAaffeRting 


rantees, explait' d ĩt as they thought fit, and ac 
8 * 8 mg 
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m the oces, ſent their King Apefpolss 
ena which he effected 
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by turning againſt chem the Courſe of the Rien: 
that ran thro” the City; by wich means te 
Foundation being ſappſ d and weaken'd,. the In- 
abies deſpair d or making any Delence, and we. 
capitulated. This was the fame Stratagem that kee 
C:mon fotmerly made uſe of, when he took Zion, 
tuate-rupon-the [River -$/2ymor....i They were . 
oblig d. by the; Terms of their Surrender, to 
canton themſelves into Villages. This Proceed 
ing ol the Hartan, was in, Revenge for their 
having taken part againſt them ae les Wane: 
and with a view to: reduce: them ſo, as that they 
hould.nat. be in a condition to unite agpinſt em. 
Some other little Stutes they treated leſs tigo- 
roully,, but; yet wich ſuch an. Air of, Superiority = 
ad Control, as plainly ſhew'd, they erpected 
o be obey d. In order to keep them under cheir 
berrecnea andet- der n 
ame Caſes, redreſs their Grieve,” torn their 
Exiles, compoſe their Differences, and do ſuch 
other popular Acts of Juſtice, . as wymake them 
think, they were executing the Treaty to their 
Advantagg; and that they were the Authors of 
their Liberty. And among the eat« States, 
they had oblig'd., the Corinthians, To: widens on" 
weir Gargſon from. Aer; which, with their 
freeing the Beotian, Cities, and ſome other In- — 
ances of that kind, had rais'd their Regutstiaenn 
te pete, and taken of a good deal of th 
Odium, 


. Gredig Hi Ad 5 Denkt 


| Odjamy whick hephod mass by the Tray 
in other Reſpects. COT een 
N The People cho gave en met Meet 
0 the Oly at this time, were the Olyntbians, who were ſtated 
up on a fadten, and/\grown ſo powerful, tha 
they not ony held the neighbouring Places in 
Kugecbedd but bad over- run 4 great part oſ 

| Macedonia, and taken mamy Towns, with Pals 

_ the Metropobs ;- - wherein they copied after the 
Example ef Hurta, and under 4 Pretence of 
delivering thoſe Places from the Tyranmy d 
Anras their King, had in a manner drove him 
out of his Dominions. Fhe't Inhabitants" df 
Aaunthus and Apollonis! finding themſelves unde 
1 Neceſſiey of ſubmitting to them, if they wer 
Caſe to che Spartans, who looking upon tbe 
Olynt hiars with a jealous Eye, made no Difficulty 
of -granting their Protection to thoſe Cities an 
immediately. difpatch'd/Two Thouſand Menpun 
der the Command of Emdamidas, who reer 
Poriu æu, ærid fortify'd ſeveral Parts of T hin 
Er the mea time his Brother Phitbides s lt 
to join him with 4 greater Body of Troops!” 
Pherbidas But an Tneident happen'd'in his Mureb which 
ſive: 1% provid to be of more conſequence tothe der. 
Thebes, Of Greece, that was at firſt apprehended; ©/When 
_ he arriv'd at 7hrhes, he found the City divided 
. into Factions, one Party being headed by" Jw 
mat, andthe athier by Leontiades,  Fhey wer 
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the better of his Collegue, betray'd the Citadel. ; 


cal'd Cadmea, to Phebidas 3- then ſeiz' um 
and forc'd his Party, to the number of Four 
Hundred, to fly to Arbens for Refuge, This 


* 


of Greece 3 and even at Sparts chey were {6 


had no Authority to intermeddle in "ter; 
But this Action was, excus*d by Keb, ho 
was d to be at the bottom of the ak, 
He conſiderd ĩt in no other Light, than ad Ie W 
of Advantage to che Commonwealth; nd des 
clar d his Opigion, That I ir anf in thi 


Reſpert, it matier'd not by ba Authority it war 


not to be erpeſte. This way of reaſoni alter 
prevail'd with the Spartan Government; tha they 


Chap III. Grecian Er. 9 
two of the -Palemarchs, or Governors of the 


5 


* 
— % 


avow'd and juſtify'd the Action, thoꝰ at the fume- te H 


a Fine of ten thouſmd Drachmizs om Phet 


Plutarch takes notice of as a ridiculous Mton- 
liſteney. And Polybius, in condemning the 
Atolians, 


time they puniſh'd the Actor; for they impos d * 


pares chem to the Sartanr, who, when Phabidas | 

Cane, puniſh'd/the Author of the Treachery, 
Thebans,' He makes a further Remark applicable 

the Cities ta their Liberties, and yet did not re- 

call any of the Governors, whom they had plac d 

in tem. Tle then adds, bar itt the Height of | 

Madneſs, join d to the moſt conſummate Wickedueſs, 

to. pretend, that 4 Man needs nh fout bis own 

Eyes, to hinder others from ſeeing bim. 

However the Spartans kept poſſeſſion of the 

Citadel, and confirm'd Leontiades in the G 

ment, to whom. Archias was join'd in C 11 

= ay org. * an Accompli with him 

for n and 

Fan Pn them, and for having 

— are Hr Vpon which he underwent» formal 

great dan of Gree and was aden to 


The 
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Abe Sit TIRE this manner n 
Thebes, proſecuted the War againſt the Ohe e, 
thians..\ The Command was given to Teleutias, againſt the 
who, with the Aſſiſtance) of Anupetas, defeated cin tui. 
them under the Walls of the City; after Which 
he ravag d the Country, and went into Winter 
Quarters. The next Campaign prov'd more ſuc- 
ceſsful to the Ohyntbiaus, who having defeated a 
Party of the Spartan Army, Telentias march'd 
with the main Body to their Relief, and charg- 
ing furiouſſy within Bow · hot of the City, his 
Men were very much gall'd, and himſelf kill'd. Telentias 
He is charg/d-with more Paſſion and Raſhneſ in 
this Enterpriſe, than was ſuitable. to his. Poſt. 
But however he-might-expoſe himſelf upon this Ear Cba- 
Occaſionz:he had in the main behaved well in ther er. 
Service of; his: Country, and acquitted himſelf 
with. Honour in ; both his Capacities, of General 
and Admiral. He was alſo rich and. liberal, and 


had endear'd himſelf ſo much to thoſe who ſery d 


under him, that upon his Return home in a for- WAS j 
mer Expedition, they flock'd about him, to cron 
him with Wreaths and Garlands. And Xenophon __. 
ſays, His manner f engaging the Affection of the 
Soldiers, deſerv'd more-to. bz taken. notice. of, than 

the Wealth. be poſſeſs'd, or. the: Dangers be under 

went, But whatever his perſonal Merit was, he 

ow'd a great deal to z{gefilaus,, who was his half 
Brother, and was chiefly ane in the 

e e f Slifteds os mera 
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Sacred he ne, as ee. tou <f bis 
pole Death, fent their King rel, im bis room. 
utter d and diſpers'd by che laſt Action, me 


Torone a Town in Alliance wich a @inrhians, | 


and harafsd the Country; but the Fatigue and 
extreme Heats of che Seaſon threw him into 4 
Ain Death, Fever, of which he died. Apglas, who had 
lived in good Friendſhip wich him, lamented his 
Lofs. There had indeed, at his firſt ſetting our, 
deen a fecret Emulation between them y which 
| Aptſflaus perceiving, eaſily got che bettet of, and 
molded him to his Purpoſe. For being naty- 
rally modeſt and tractable, but indolent withal, 
nnd averſe to Buſineſs, his Collegue tocle cure to 
cultivate in him this mild Diſpoſition; ant in or- 
der to take off the Edge of his Ambition, enter. 
tain'd him with Dogs and Horſes, und 'Love- 
affairs, and went fo far'as rg rg, + 

him, and affiſt him in his Amours. 
Polybiades He was facceeded in the Cormand:by Poly 
de, On. ziader, who beſieged Olynthus, andredured it b 
Olymp. Famine. The Conditions impoſed on the Inha- 
100.1. bitants, were, That they Mb u have the jamie 
Friends and Foes with the "Spartans ; and that 
they Hua join with them, as Cum. * bu 

their Wars. 

The Spar- This War continued near three Tacx ants 
1 _ was no ſooner ended, but the Spartans were cald 
tbe Phlia- upon to chaſtiſe the Phliaſan for having ill treat · 
ans. ed the Exiles, who had lately been reſtored by 


en The Gusen fly. * 
their Interpoſition, - They made their; Complaints = 
at Sparta, and wee ſin d foriſo doing: But apas 
their cepegtad Inſtanees far Proteftion, the Ephars 
declared War; and Alas was ſent to do them 
Juſtice. He required of themito dalixer p their 
Caſtle; which they roſuſing to do, he laid Siege uf 
to the City. They made a very. obſtinate De- 
fence, een to the impiſaning ſuch as did but 
mention any thing of a Surrender; till at lengeh, 
their Puoxifons failing them, they ware reduced, 4% %, b 
to thedaſbExctremity, and ant. to f hams ap obtain agctlaus 
the ſheſt Lerms tha could. In the mean time, 
Agefilaus teft a (Garriſon in the Town, and te- 
turned hame, after-he had antes Kerr 
and an half in this Eapedition. 

The Snanitens had by this time, oer cglour 
of putting things upon thot equal faoting, which. 
chat chere ms no State in a condition to make | 
head againft them. But in the midſt of this 
Security, they were alarmed from a Quarter, 
vbere they lcaſt. expected it. The Thelaus had 
for four Tears, ſince the ſeiaing of the Citadel, 
ſubmitted to the Spartan oke; hut jthey ,nqw. The The- 
toak occaſion, by a very deſperate Attempt, oo” 2 
throw dt iaff. For which-purpoſe, there Nas Cadmea. 
cret Correſpoodence.carvied-gn bete cen the walt nt 
confillerable: of the Euiles at Athen, and thaſe 
uho were well affected to them in / Thehes 4 and 
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lidas Secretary to the Tbeban Governorsz by whoſe | 
Contrivance a competent Number of the Exiles 
were to get into the City; and Charon, a Man 


of the firſt" Rank there, offer d his Houſe for 


1 their Reception. The Day being fix d, they ſet 
out from Athens; and Twelve of the moſt active 


and reſolute among them, were detached to en- 


ter the City, the reſt remaining at a proper di- 


ſtance, to wait the Event. The firſt ho offered 


| himſelf,” 'was Plapidas, who was young and 
Lale, daring, and had been very zealous in encouraging 


the Deſign; and by the Share he had in it, gave 
a ſufficient Earneſt of what might be furthet. 
exrected from him in the Service of his Coun- 


try. The next Man of conſequence, was Mel-. 
on, who' by ſome is ſaid to have firſt projected 


the Affair with Pbyllidas. Theſe two, with their 
ten Aſſociates, dreſs'd'themſelves like Peaſants, 
and beat about the Fields with Dogs and Hunt- 
ing-poles, as in ſearch of Game. By which means 
having paſs d unſuſpected, and convey'd them- 
ſelves into the City, they met at Charor's Houſe, 


as the general Rendezvous, where they were ſoon 


after joig'd* by Thirty fix more of their Confe- 


derates. It was concerted, that Phyllidas ſhould. 


on that Day give a great Entertainment to A. 


chias and Philip, the two Governors, who were 
appointed by the Fpartans; and, to make it the 
more complete, he had engaged to provide ſome 
of the fineſt Women in the Town to give them 


A Meeting. Matters Fong thus prepar'd, the 


Aſſociates 
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Aſſociates divided themſelves into two. Bands; 
one of wich, led by Charon and Mellon, were 
to attack Archias, and his Company. And hav- 
ing put on Womens Clothes over cheir Armour, 


vith Pine and Poplar over their Heads, to ſhade 


cheir Faces, they took their Opportunity, 
when the Gueſts were well heated with Wine, 


to enter the Room, and immediately. ſtabb d 
Arcbias and, Philip, with ſuch. others of the 


Company, as were pointed out to them by. 
Plyllidas. A little before this Execution, 4r- 
chias received an Expreſs from Athens, with all 
the Particulars of the Conſpiracy; and the 
Courier conjured him! in the Name of the Per- 
ſon who wrote the Letters, that he ſhould read, 
them -forthwith; for that they contain'd Matter 
of great Importance. But he laid them by un- 
open ' d, and with a Smile ſaid, Bufineſs 1 to. nor. 
row ;. Which Words upon that Se grew 
into a Proyerb. 


. 


The och Rand,” e e and” 


Damoclides, went to attack Leontiades, who was 
at home, and in Bcd. They ruſh'd into his 
Houſe by Surpriſe; but he ſoon 
Alarm, leap'd up, and, with his Sword in his 
Hand, received them at his Chamber- door, and, 

ſtabb'd 'Cephiſedorus, who was, the firſt Man 
that attempted to enter. Pelopidas was the next. 
who encounter'd: him, and after a long and 
difficult Diſpute, kill'd him. From thence they 


went in purſuit of Hypates his Friend and Neigh-. 
H 3 bour, 


taking. the 


De Greeian H;fory. Bob L. 
* ind diſeanch'@ kim Mliewiſ, After which 
they joitf'® the ther Bund, dn kent 16 lüften th 
od they had left in tis. 
The whole City wit by this time aud with 
Terror and Confulion; the Howſesfull of Lights, 
and the Triliabirits runring te and fre in che 
Streets in à wild diſtracted manner, and wafting 
impatlentiy for Day-light, hat they might diſtin» 
güim their Friends fron? theit Foes; and deter- 
mine whit cburſe to take. Early ee. 
the Exiles came in arm d; and 
with his Pärty in' a General AﬀernBly of the 
People, eneòmpuſs d by the Plieſt cattyimg Gat- 
lands in their Hands, proclaiming Liberty to the 
bebans in genierat; and exhorting them to fight 
for their Gods and their Country. For tho' wy 
had made fuck A proſperous Beginning, the tro 
difficult Part Kill remain cd, wfliſt the Citadel was 
in the Polfemon of the Spurt, with x Gartifoh 
of fifteen hundred Men, beſides a great number 
of Citizens and others, Who Had fled to them 
4 Protection, and declared themſelves on their 
e | 
Þlatirth, who is very particular in the bel Pie 
of this Ttarfaction, which lis been related chiefly 
from kim, paltes over the raking the Citattef 
too nightly. He only fays, that Pelopi Aut, with 
Charon and Mellon, block'd it up, perm Be it, 
and got potfeſſion E. it, before any Suceokirs 
could arrive from Sparta. But it is not 
that ſhout be the Work of a Day, or that it 
ſhould 
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ſnould kave been eſſected with fo ſmall a Farce: 


And therefore this Part is to be ſupplied: fam 


 Diodorus Siculus, who. ſays, that the: Athenians 


early the next Morning after, fent five thauſand 
Foot, and two thouſand: Herſe to Peltpidarb 
Aſſiſtance, and that feverat ather Bodies of 


Caſtle being beſieged by this Army held dur. for 


Provifiens. Others fay, they capitulated more 
out of Fear than Neceſſuy, and that the Com- 
mander, at his Return to Sparta, was put to 
death for it. ——ů — 
the whole depended, was recovered; and as the 


gaining chat reſtored the Thebans to their for- 


mer Liberty, ir was the Foundation of their 
forure Greatneſs, 

, 
that of Thrafpbulrs, whether we confider the 
Courage of the Actors, the Hazards and Difli- 
culties of the Undertaking, the Manner in which 
it was conducted, or the Succeſs and Conſe- 
quences with which it was attended, that it was 
called ur Sifer. And Pelopidas propoſed chat 
Enterpriſe 4s a Pattern to the Exiles, when he 
exhorted them not to content themſelves with 


o 


and to fawn for fear upon every ſmooth- 


tongu'd Orator, but to exert themſelves like_ 


Tbrahbulus; and that, as he had advanced from 


H4 Thebes, 


Troops" came in from all the Cities of Bade, 
to the number of ſeven thouſand ; that the | 


ſeveral Duys, but ſurrender'd at laft for want of = 
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Thebes, to break the Power of the Tyrants at 
Athens;" they ſhould in like manner 1 from 
IR Thebes atliberty. 1. Ln 
The . and ſo far 
| Go giving up their uſurped Dominion, that 
| age wer ſent their King Cleambrotus in the Depth of 
dans . Winter to make war upon tha Thahans, But 
dlare a ar after he had defeated ſome ſmall ſtraggling Par- 
, ties, he left the Proſecution of his Deſigns to 
Sphodrias, who commanded in Theſpi#. | The 
Athenians were afraid, by entering into this 
Quarrel, to draw the Spartans upon them; and 
therefore withdrew their Protection and A ſſiſtance 
from the Thebans. The Thebans, on the other 
The The- hand, not thinking themſelves able ſingly to 
pars rent cope with the "Spartans; contrived to create a 
. between Miſunderſtanding between theſe rwo States, in an 


— -nd order to bring over the Athenians to them. Ac- 


drias, and put him upon a Project of attacking 
the Piræus, as a thing that would redound to his 
Honour, and be very advantageous and agree- 
able to his Principals. . He was brave and am- 
bitious, but raſh withal, and indiſcreet; and he 
was work'd up to it, partly by flattering his, 
Vanity, and partly by Preſents. It was con- 
Olymp. certed, that he ſhould march in the dead of 
100. 4. Night, ſo as to be able to make his Attack upon 
the Place by break of Day: But he fail'd in his 
Time; and when he was got as far as Eleufisy 
the Deſign took Air, and miſcarried. How- 
| | ever 


cordingly. they practis di underhand with: Spbo- 
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ever he had done enough to alarm and incenſe 
the Atbenians, who thereupon impriſon'd che 
Spartan Ambaſſadors. But the State diſavow d 
this Proceeding of their Officer, and call'd him 
to an Account for it. Age/ilaus urg d in his 
Behalf, That he was an honeſt Man, and that-t#ht 
Commonwealth ftoed in nerd ef Juch-Solditrs, nod 


got him acquitted; which he is ſaid to have 25 jv 
done at the Interceſſion of his Son Arch i > If 
who dad une with ee the Son 4 vl 
Peace, and 8 the leaſt Provocation givens ; i 
was of the fame kind with that of the Cad if 
mea, tho? it had not the ſame Succeſs; and it bo 
was; matter of great Surptiſe, that the: Author | | 


of it ſhould; go unpuniſned. It is therefore to 
be look'd upon as one of thoſe glaring Inſtances 
of the Partiality of the Spartan Government 
in Caſes wherein their Intereſt was concerned: 
And the Athemans. reſented. it accordingly. For 
they immediately declared themſelves on the Side 
of the Thebans, and joining heattily with them © 
drew to their Confederacy: ſeveral. of the Cities, 
which were Sean meh: of ao n Thy 
Fanny, : - 
The Spartans, in order to retain thoſe Places 
viich had not yet revolted, abated of their uſual 101. 1. 
| Severity to them; and ſent Agelilaus and Cliom- u. Spar- 
: brotus by turns, with a good Body of T dans in vade 
into Bæotia; where they made . Cam. . 
paigns, but did little more than ſhew them · 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, and haraſs-rhe Country; with the Loſt of 
many of their Men; among whom was P. 
Mus who, fince the Affair of the Chen come 
muanded in the Garriſon ar Thee, and after- 
dere eee een 
Saru Kings. 
„ 
Ee the Spariant, was Chab/Hes: the" Atbwnion, wh 
Gre kad ferv'd well at Sea and Land, and was now 
on pech upon as che beff Officer of his Time 6 


oppoſr to Arrays, who had enter'd: Nen with 


Horſe; and whoſe Name ſtruck fuck a Terror 
into the Tbobaus that they propos d nothing more 
than ſtanding upon their Defence; and to that 
end, Pose d themſelves of am Hill near the 
City. Alnus derach'd 4 Party of lght-arm'd 
Men to provoke them to come down, and give 
kim Battle; which they declining, he drew out 
his whole Forces, in order to attack them. Chg- 
His Suc- brias, who commanded the Mercenaries on the 
. Parr of che Thehans, order'd his Men to prefent 
themſelves, and keep their Ranks in cloſe Order, 
with their Shields laid down at their Feet, and 
their Spears advanc'd, and with one Leg put 
Sud; and 40 Kae open the half- bent. Age- 
Illaus finding them prepar'd in this manner to re- 
5 53 and that they ſtood, as it were, in 

Defiance of him, thought fit to withdraw his 


Army, and contented himſelf with ravaging the 


Country. This was e vpe as an extraor - 
dinary 


_ eighteen thofiscdl Fodor, | and" fiben hundred = 
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Anery Stratagem !! inf ChaWHdf valu't bimſef - 
pong Ay. od der he procur & his Statue fo — 
de ereedeck in chat Poſture. Rech, 0 | 
The arrans having done rioting contiders: 
ble though ro ifver the Lolles ind Expence of 

cheſt Expeditions, refolv'd to try their Fortune 

at Ser; arid 66rd” but 4 Fleer of feventy Sail, 

and this Cpltitinatitk of Polls,” who endeabour 

to intercept a tar Quantity of Corn deſig gnd 

for Aden, and Thad in 4 thaniher block d up 

the City. But Cabriar having Notice of this 
e e e 

having defeated convoy'dt the ' Tratiſport- Ships 

ſafe into the Pau, 

Chabriat acting offetifively in fs turn, rde rio 
with the Fleet to Vas, and laid Siege to itz 
and Polli coming up to the Relief Fs the Tand, 

4 very ſharp Engagement enfu'd, wherein the 
Abeman diſpets d the Whole Spartan Fleet, 
kaving deftroy'd twetity-fout of their Gallies 

aud taken eight, with the 1018 of eighteen o 

cheir 6wn. Chabrias retarit'd with his Spoils to 
Athens, and was highly honout'd, this being the TIT 
grft Victory at Sea, that had been gbtain'd by _ 
the Athenians fingly, without the Affiſtance of 

the Perſtan, fince the Prlbpommſſan War: And 

this had put them upon aſſerting their former 
Dominion at Sea, 

For tis pepe they order chit Fler u beef 
round Peloponneſits, under the Conduct of Tin 
theus, — and inherited 
his 4 
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22 Places on the Coaſt, ſome; by Force, and 
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70 his F her's Virtues. He drew ſeveral Towns 


others by Management and mild Treatment, into 
the Alliance with Athens: Whereupon che Spar- 
tans ſent out Nicolochys, with, the Command of 
their Fleet, to put a Stop to theſe Encroachs 


ments. He was hot and daring, and-immedi- 
ately fell 3 in with, the Arbenians, are his whole 


Number of Ships could join him. But he was 
defeated, and T imotheus erected a Trophy. 'T his 

| Action happen'd near Leucas. : "AL: 
The Thebans taking Advantage of theſe Diver: 
fins at Sea, recover d all. the Cities of Brotia, 
; and invaded Phocis. The Spartans grew every 
Day leſs terrible to them; ſo, that they began 


g 1 wnow to act offenſively againſt them, and had 


frequent + Encounters with them. And though 
they were not regular and deciſive Battles, th 
were ſuch as. ſery'd to raiſe their Courage, "ol 
gain, them. Experience, and were introductory to 
thoſe greater Actions which happen d afterwards. 
The Succeſs of theſe little Engagements was 
generally on their Side, and was chiefly owing, to 
endo * Pelopidas, who ſignaliz'd himſelf in moſt of em. 
1 In one of them, at a Place call'd 7. anagra, 10 
ſlew the Spartan Commander with his own Hand. 
But that which happen d about the ſame time at 


Tegyra, was more 8 
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3 zgainſt it with three hundred Fog and, 
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to retire. In his Retreat, he met this Reinforce 

ment near Cra, and being oppos d by them, 

he order'd his Horſe, Who were in the Rear, to 

advance and engage them, relying on his Foot 

for the main Streſs of the Battle. The Attack 

was very furious on both Sides: But Gorgoleow. 

and Theopompus, who commanded the Spartant, 

ſoon fell; and all who were near them, were ei- 

ther kill'd, or put to Flight; which ſtruck ſuch, 

a Terror into the. reſt of their Troops, that they 

 open'd. a Paſſage: for the Thebans to purſue their 

March. But Pelepidas would not quit the Field 

till he had made a further Slaughter among em, 

and thoroughly routed and diſpers'd them. He. 

acquir d more Reputation by this Retreat, than 

he could have got by ſucceeding in his original 

ſignal Diſgrace to the Spartans, than they had 

hitherto met with; for they had at leaſt three 

times as many Men in the Field. And it was 

never known before, that in all their Wars, 

whether againſt Grecians or Barbgrians, they. had, 

been beat by fewer Troops than, their own, or, 

even by an equal Number. Ir muſt. indeed be 

allow'd, that theſe three hundred Foot were the 

Flower of the Tbeban Army; and they were diſ- 

tinguiſh'd by. the Name of The Sacred Battalion, \ The Sacred 

They were as remarkable for their Fidelity and ve. 


1 Affection 
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Affection to one another, as they wert for their 
The Band of Lovers. There are ſeveral fabulous 
Accounts concerning them: But all that can ie 
xeaſonally collected from them, is, that they | 
vere a brave determinꝭd Set uf young Men, who 
had vow'd perpetual Friendſhip, and ſworn o 
ſtand by one another to the laſt Drop of their 
Blood. They were aid to have been fiuſt rais'd 
by Gorgidas, who was one of the Governors f 
Bosa, in Conjundtion with Pelopilias, and had a 
time. He us d them chiefly as a Guard to the 
Citadel, but omploy d them occafionally in other 
Services of the War; and upon an Engagement, 
he chaſe to divide and mix them in che Ranks 
with the other Troops, in order to animate them 
by their Example. But Pelopigdas found a better 
Egect in keeping them in one entire Body; and 
after the Proofs they had given him of their Be- 
haviour in this Action, he conſtantly charg dat 
the Head of them, in the ſame manner, without 
breaking and diſperſing them. They are ſaid to 
mnmuave remind invincible till the Battle of G 
N ronea, which happen d ſome Years after, hen 
25 they were every Man of them cut dewn by the 
Maredonian Phalanx : And the next Day Philip 
taking a View of the Field of Bartle, Jook'd-on 


them with Surpriſe, as ' they"lzy all together 
among the e extplling t their Virive, 80 
over chem. 4 
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n was this Battle of e rn ge, das 
which fxſt convinc'd the(Grecians, ahat the Nee * 

of martial Spirits is not cankin'd to the Banks, r no ky 
the. Eurotas; but that true Courage and Bravery 
are the Groth of every County, where the In- 
habitants are brought up with a Senſe of Honour 
and Juſtice, and are more afraid af the Jealt 
Diſgrace, than of the greateſt Danger. Ar 
I beſe Succeſſes pf the Thehans, made the Als; 
too faſt; and whatever-Cauſe of Reſentment. they 
wald An they did not care to carry iʒt 


A 2 


Deſtruction . of the other: Which-Conſideratios 
inclin d them towards an. Accommodation. It hap- 
pen d at the ſame time, that Artarerues wanting 
2 Supply of Grecian Troops to aſſiſt him in his 
Agyptian War, and which could not eaſily be 
ſpar d, without putting an end to theſe inteſtine 
Broils, ſent his Ambaſſadors into Greece to renew 
the Peace f Antalcigas, which in the preſent 2 Pee 
Comjuncture met with very little Difficulty, „ 
cept from the heb aut, who. would not give up um 
their quriſdiction over the Cities of Bagtia, The 102. 1 
general Tenor of the Treaty was as before, That 
all the Cities far the future Thauld.he:gavers'd dy 
their um Laus; with an additional Proviſion, 
That all abe Garniſans ſhould be withdrawn ; which, 
was accorflingly executed Oat rar : 
Mig 4 ence paleal 
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vis 2 Grecian Hr. 
A Body of .\\ Diving the ſhortReſpite 4 
— given to the Gretians, Artaxerxes engag d twenty 
the Ferfi- thouſand of them in his Service againſt RD. 
Ten. Pharnobazus, who had the Charge of the War, 
and had beeen tvyo Years in making Preparations 
for it, had got together an Army of two hundred 

| thouſand Men; beſides this* Body of -Greciafts, 

with a proportionable Number of Shipping, to 

act in concert with the Land Forces. He ſent 

to Atbens to demand that Oabrias, who then 

ſerw'd as à Volunteer with the Agyptians, 
 Tphicrates be recall'd home, and that Ipbierlies might be 


commanss ſentito command the Greeians; both which Points 


were readily complied with. The general Ren- 
dezvous was at Ace, afterwards call'd Plolemaif; 
where it was reſolv'd to attack Pelufium, one of 
the Seven Mouths of the Nile, as the moſt con- 
venient Paſſage i into the Country : But the b. 
tians had ſo long Notice given them to pro- 
| vide for their Defence, that they had made that 
Place inacceſſible both by Sea and Land. 'Whete: 
upon Pharnabazus order'd the Fleet to Mh. 
um, another "Mouth of the Nile, and made 3 
Deſcent with three thouſand Men, who, after 4 
vigorous Reſiſtance, took the Place. Iphitratts 
took the Fort likewiſe; with thoſe who had retir d 
into it; and being fluſt'd with this Succeſs, pro- 
pos'd to go without © loſs. of time, to attack 
Memphis, the capital City of AÆgypt. But Phar- 
nabazus choſe rather to ſtay till his whole Forces 
could come up, in order to make ſure work of 
N it. 
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it. The other urg d the Neceſſity of marching 


immediately againſt it, and, in order to cut off 


all further Pretences, offer d to do it with only 


his own Troops; which being likewiſe refus'd, it 


was plainly ſeen, that Pbarnabuxus was jealous of 


of Pharnaba- 


Zus 25 je 18 


his having too great a Share in the Honour flu lin. 


reſt of their Forces againſt the Perfians,rmaintain'd 
their Ground, arid haraſs d them, till at length 


the Expedition. Whilſt this Matter was in De, 
bate between them, the Agyptians put a ſtrong 


the Inundation of the Nile oblig'd them to quit 


ſpect of taking Memphis, the Conſequence where 
of muſt have been the Reduction of the whole 
Kingdom. 
Perfian Expeditions, which were generally ill 
concerted, and worſe conducted, and were al- 


Such was the Fate of moſt of the 


ways attended with Delays, which were chiefly 


occaſionꝰd by their Generals Hands being tied 
up, ſo that, upon any ſudden Emergency, they 


often waited for Inſtructions from their Court, till 


the Oecaſion was over. And this was alledg'd 
by Pbarnabuxus in his Excuſe to Ipbicrates, who 
expoſtulating with him upon the Operations of 
the War, ask'd him, How it came to paſs, that 
be wbo was ſo guick in propoſing his Meaſures, 


was ſo flow in the Exttution ? Hecauſe, ſaid nge, 
1 am Maſter of myWords ; but the King is Maſter 
of my Afions. But this was not ſo much the 


Caſe of the preſent Miſcarriage, which was chiefly 
Vor, II. I owing 


owing to the Miſunderſtanding between the two 
Generals. However Pharnabazus, upon his Re- 
turn into Aa, threw the whole Blame of it upon 
Ipbicrates, who did not think-it, proper there to 


juſtify himſelf. Hie took warning from what 


had lately happen'd to Conor under the like 
Circumſtances; and therefore withdrew himſelf 
privately to Athens. Pharnabazas ſent his Com- 
plaint after him; and the Athenians promis d to 
puniſh him, according as they ſhould find he 
kad deſerv'd it. But they found reaſon to be very 
well ſatisfied with kis Behaviour, and were ſo far 
from cenſuring it, that ſoon after, as a Mark of 
their Approbation, they appointed him Admiral. 
In the mean time the ſeveral Cities of Greece, 
eſpecially thoſe in Pelopanneſus, were no ſooner 
put into a condition of enjoying that — 
which was now more fully reſtor d to them, but 
they fell into Tumults and Seditions among 
themſelves, with ſuch Reſentment of former In- 
juries upon thoſe who had acted under the Spar- 
tan Adminiſtration, that they baniſh'd their Per- 
ſuch further Diſorders, that the two States of 
. Athens and Sparta found themſelves oblig'd to in- 
terpoſe in behalf of thoſe who were beſt affected 
towards em, and whoſe Quarrels they had for- 


The Peacemerly eſpouſed: And this occaſion'd another 
brete 22i" Rupture the Year after the Peace was concluded; 


| tho'it was nor fo general a one as before, nor d 
fo long continuance. | 
40 


the 1 Faction. ho the 210 —__ theſe mY 


Places, the People had expell'd their Magiſtrates z | 


who flying to Toben for Protecklon, he re- 


ceiv'd them om board his Fleet, and tranſported 
them back tö the Iſland; where, by his further 
Aſſiſtance, they got poſſeſſion of a ſtrong Caſtle, 
and maintain d themſelyes againſt the Tnhabitants. 
The like Diviſions! Tubliſting in Cor gra, . 
Spartans ſent out Mnafippus with a Fleet,” under 
colour of aſſiſting their Friends there. But they 
knew of what Importance that Illand was to the 
Recoy ery of their Dominion at Sea; und their 
true Debs n was to ſecure it to themſelves. The 
Fraud 0 4 detected, the Inhabitants in general 
united againft them as their common Enemy, and 


put themſelves under the Protection of Arber. 


But before they could receive any Relief from 
thence, the Spartans had landed upon them, and 
belieged them. And When they found them- 
ſelves ſtraiten'd for want of Proviſions, they made 
a deſperate Sally, wherein They kill'd Mrafippus, 
with a good number of his Men. At length 
Iphicrates and Timothens coming up wich the 
Athenian Fleet, took nine of the Dare Gallies, 
and put an end to theſe Commotions. 

About the ſame time the Inhabitants of Pitts 
applying to their old Friends the Atbenitns, for 
their Protection and Alliance, the Thebans took 
Offence” at it, and dernolifh'd the Town; and 
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. — mant were ſo highly incens'd. at the Treatment 

ans The thoſe — Cities, Kay had. deſerv'd, bo, well 3 
be. the commonCaule: in the Py Jian. War, that they 
would at, no longer ; in Coaju inction With 42 


and ren . breaking, Ah them, the : Affairs b 
14 Th Pa 1 


3 IT ONE» 
Athensand . "4h i. Parts "began now to to o think. i 


ee, earneſt f enjoying ſome Repoſe the 
Peace, of giving it to the leſſer States, w | 1s 
had been promoted chit fly by them, em, and made 
| ſubſervient to their Views, of W e Sove- 


reignty of Greece. . _ This vas undoubtedly | the 


pretended. Cauſes were aſſign d; 5 of \ Which thi 

moſt plauſible was, the ſettling the — Oitie 

and Republics in a State of Freedom, a and Ane 
pendency. This was now in ſome. meafure ef 
fected; and the Spartans having been ford to 
give up a great part of the Power they bad un⸗ 
juſtly obtain'd, the Athenians contented themſelves 
with this Mark of their Submiſſion, eſpecially 
fince..they had. recoyer'd a. great part of what 
they had. loſt at Seaz. which, had brought things 


true Grounds of their Enmity, tho ſeveral x 


to a pretty equal Balance. The Truth s, they 


had been at almoſt all the Charge > and Hazard of 


the War, , excluſive of their. 1 N 01 that not- | 


withſtanding they had been ſucceſsful in the 
they had been ſufficiently . drain'd and har: 
and were, therefore glad of ſo favourable a A Con- 


juncture, to renew the former Treaty. There 
being 


The Thes W di id the ſame by Theſpie. bi "The Abe. | 


— 


being at the ſame dime nothing to * a — : 
the Side. of Ala. where e was deeply | 
engag d in his Egyptian War, there was 4 ge- 

neral We for Peace, and the Negotiations | 
were, carried on ſucceſsfully by the Athenians; 


but it Was rejected by the Thehans, and in ſuch 992 The The- 


manner, as plainly ſhew'd, they were now ſetting f. 
up. for themſelves, and would no longer be con- 
ſider d as a ſubordinate State. 5 7 
They were naturally an hardy and robuſt Peo- 
ple, but had the Charaſter of being heavy and 
ſtupid, even to a Proverb: And yet ſuch Gene- 
rals as Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and ſuch Writ- 
ers as Pindar and Plutarch, one would think, 
| ſhould have vindicated them from thatReproach, 
Howeyer it is certain, they had not hitherto ex- 
erted themſelves in any Degree ſuitable to the 
Fame of their Heroes and Founders, who by 
cheir Exploits, partly fabulous, and partly hi- 
ſtorical, had given a Promiſe of what might be 
expected from their Deſcendants, eſpecially in a 
City of ſo great Antiquity and Renown, as tg 
have maintain'd a. Siege, eyen before that of 
Troy. But they were far from anſwering theſe 
Expectations. The Thebans were divided in In- 
tereſt from the Beotians during the Perſian Wars; 
which is aſſign d as one Reaſon, why they were 
ſo long kept under: They baſely deſerted the 
common Cauſe of Greece at that Time, to join 
with the Barbarians: And when, contrary to all 
human Probability, that numerous Army was 
= S © * defeated, 


1 
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defeated, they apprehended che Power and Re. 


ſentment of the Atbewans, who, as being their 


f Neighbours, might, under a Pretence of Puniſh- 


ing their Treachery, poſſels themſelves of their 
Country. This Neceſſity threw them under the 


Protection of the Spartans, who choſe rather to 
forgive the Friends of Perſia, than ſacrifice the 


Enemies of Abent; and accordingly enter d into 
a League with them. The Thebans were not un- 


grateful; they did them very great Service in the 


| Peloponneſian War, and continued, during the 


whole Courſe of it, their good and faithful 


Allies. Upon what Occaſion they afterwards 
broke with them, and were thereupon oblig d 
to have recourſe to the Athenians, has already 


been related. It was a conftant Maxim with 


them, as they were deſerted by one of thoſe two 


States, to fall in with the other; and which Side 
ſoever they inclin'd to, they were generally of 
weight enough to turn the Balance : However 
they had hitherto made no further uſe of thar 


2 Weight, than to ſecure thhimſelves. But they 


had been ſo conſtantly engig d of late Tears on 


one Side or the other, accofding to the Exigencies 


of their Affairs, that i fad brought them into 
Diſcipline, and fir'd. Aheir Ambition; and the 


Spartans had principally contributed to it, by 
their late frequent Expeditions againſt them. It 


was an eſtabliſh'd Point of Policy in the Spartan 


Government, to avoid engaging too often with 
the ſame Enemy, for fear of inſtructing them in 


of 2 9 1 a. n 


- 


of . 8 
the Art of War: And Lycurgns-had,' for the 
ſame Reaſan, expreſiy forbid it by his Laws. 
bans cartiet him on beyond any Conſideration of 
that kind inſomuch that finding his Collegue 
Cleombrotus- averſe to the Theban War, he led 
the Army himſelf, notwithſtanding that he had 
before claim'd the Privilege of his Age to excuſe 
his Attendance : - And an Action happening, 
wherein he was wounded, Antalcidas reproach'd 
him, That. be wwas well requited by the Thebans, 
for having taught them to fight.. In ſhort, they 
began now to look about them, and enlarge their 
Views; and finding themſelves too much cramp'd 
up within their ancient Limits, they laid hold of 
the preſent Conjuncture, to extend their Domi- 
nion, beginning, as the other States had done, 
by little Encroachments on their Neighbours. 

I The Spirit which now appear'd among them, — 5 
had been rais'd by Pelopidas, their lace Deliverer f pg Pel 
from the Spartan Yoke, and was ſeconded and g 275 
ſupported by Epaminpndas, who, cho he had all the nondas. _ 
Qualities neceſſary ſor the Service of the Public, 
yet choſe to lead a private Life, in a conſtant 
courſe of Virtue, and the Study of Philoſophy. 
He had ſeldom appear d in public, but in order 
to get himſelf excus d from thoſe Employments, 
which were ſo eagerly courted by others. But 
his extraordinary Merit no longer ſuffering him 
to enjoy his Retirement, he was forc'd out of it, 
and * at the Head of the Theban Army. 
K He 


would not agree to it: Ageſlaus particularly in- 


. 


Pelopidas, which was daily improv'd by the Cor- 
reſpondence of their Tempers and Principles, and 
the ardent Zeal, which they both expreſe d for the 
Good of their Country. And they had upon 
ſome Occaſions before this time [appear'd” toge- 
ther in Action: But Pelopidas having made a 
more early Figute in the Army, the Succeſs, 
which the 'Thebans had hitherto met with, was 
generally aſctib'd to him: However Epaminondas 
| had, done enough to diſtinguiſſi himſelf; and 
they both no came to be conſider d in the ſame. 
Light, a See en and as Guvernors at 
home. 

Which 1 Treaty Spun by the Adee 
was upon the Point of being executed, the he- 
bans demanded to be comprehended in it, under 
the Name of the Baotions, and to be expreſiy 
ſtiled ſo. But the other contracting Powers 


© | fiſted upon their leaving Bootia free and inde 

pendent. He was anſwer'd by 5 
who was there as Ambaſſador on the Part of 
the Thebans, That they, ' the Spartans would do 
well to ſhew'thent the Example, by ſetting free be 
Country of Laconia ; for that the Pretenſions f 
the City of Thebes to the one, were as well founded, 
as thoſe of the City of Sparta, to the otber. He 

urg'd farther, not only in behalf of the Thehans, 
but of Greete in general, That Sparta had aggran= 
a her ſelf by War, at 10 Expente of ber Neigb- 
dan 4 
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bours; That Pest might be bb d, und fuch a 
one ag might be Jobd and laſting; bur but it could 


Equality.” ces, however juſt they 


The entering into a War in this manner, was 

cho” both by the Spartans and thelr Allies, 
roo haſty a Step; and when it was at laſt, and 
with ſome Difflculty, decreed by the Epbor, it 
was cenſur'd, as an Act more of Paſſion than 
Judgment, and as owing to the particular Pique 
Agefilaus had to the Thebans, on whoſe Account 
he had been cal out of Aa; and thereupon 
he laid hold of all Opportunities of being re- 
veng d on them. However he took care at the 
ſame time to conclude a Peace with the reſt of 
the Grecians; tho' it was couch'd in fo looſe and 


general Terms, as if it were intended only to 
ſerve the preſent Occaſion, leſt any of them ſhould 
join "againſt him, and that he might afterwards 
either obſerve, or break it, according as he ſhould 


find it moſt for his Purpoſe. This agrees with 
what he ſaĩd to the other Ambaſſadors upon his 
diſmiſſing them, © That wwhat could be amicably ad. 
juſted, ſhould; and that what was not otherwiſe ta 
be remedied, miſt de determin'd by the Sword, it 


being too — a Taſk to provide for every thing 


by 2 2. 


. 
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not % othireoife" e by reducing all"to'an © 


were, yet FI incens d Avefilaus, that he rück Ageſilaun 
the Name of theThebiznr out of the Treaty, ' and Fer - 
deelar'd War againſt ther,” wn Jo the 


22 


into Beotia; and at the ſame time they order d 


The n eee le n * 
ſelves; and Clenmbrutus lying then in Pbocis with 
ten thouſand. Foot, and a thouſand Horſe; the 
Ephori ſent him Orders to march immediately 


freſh Levies to be made in Laconia, and among 


their Allies. The Thehans, tho they were under 
the utmoſt Conſternation, and that all Greece in 


general look'd upon them as loſt, prepar d to 


ſtand upon their Defence. Epaminondas was ap- 
pointed Commander in Chief; but there were 


Join'd with him, at his own Requeſt, tans 


as his Council, or Aſſiſtants. 

| Cleombrotus in the mean time purſued kis 
March with great Diligence, and went on as 
to a certain Victory. However, when he ar- 
rivd upon the Frontiers of Bæotia, he ſent un · 
der colour of juſtifying his Proceedings, to de- 
mand of the Thebans, That they ſhould reftore the 
Bœotian Cities to their Liberty; That they ſhould. 
rebuild Platæa and Theſpiæ, which they had de- 
moliſh'd in the laft Var; and that they ſhould nate | 
good all the Loſſes the Inhabitants bad ſuſtain d. 


Epaminondas return'd an Anfwer ſuitable to the Mi 


Demand, That the Spartans bad nothing to de 
with Boeotia, and that the Thebans were not ac- 
counteble ta them for their Condutt᷑. k 
There now remain'd nothing further to = 
done on either Side, but to prepare for Action. 
But juſt as the Thebant march'd out of the City, 
they were terrified by Omens and Prodigies 
which 


which they i Frey EI 
them. Epaminondas, 'by way of | Encourage» 
ment, repeated to them a Verſe of ' Homer, 
which implied; *- That there was one ſure good 
Omen to thiſe" who * fought fur their Country: 
One of theſe unlucky Auguries, was à ſudden 
great Clap of Thunder, which they look'd up- 
on as a' Warning from Heav'n, and addreſs'd 
themſelves to their General, to know his Senti- 
ments upon it.” But he being more attentive 
to the Ineampment of the Spartan Army, than 
to the Thunder, gave them no other Anſwer, 
than That be wonder d to ſee the Enemy bad 
pitch'd upen ſo bad @ Piece of Ground, when thiy 
might bave poſted themſelves ſo much more advan- 


tageouſly. However, to prevent any further Ef- * 


fects of this Superſtition, or Fear, which was 
among the Troops, he found it neceſſary to 


humour them alittle, and to take them in 


their own way. Accordingly he invented other 
Counter-Omens and Auguries, and made uſe of 
old Prophecies and Predictions, which he ap- 
plied to the preſent Occaſion, and took care to 
have them explain'd in fo favourable a manner, 
that the Soldiers went on in full Confidence of 
Succeſs, and were eager to engage. The next 
Point in Debate was among the Generals, 
whether they ſhould act defenſively, or march 
up to the Spartans Camp, and offer them 
Battle. The Council of War upon this Occa- 
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Gaal Epaminondas, and five of bn 
Oollegues ;; and they were equally divided. in 
Opinion. But Pelapidas, as ſome ſay, came in 
afterwards, and by his Vote it was determin'd 
to give the Enemy Battle. Accordingly the 
ty Armies met in the, Plan. of Lauro,n 
Tomi in Bæatia. 5 79 TT 
ee daes the fan of ahh e b mg in 

the: Ipartan with the new Levies, had increas'd 
their Number to four and twenty [Thouſand 4 
whereas the Thebans had at the moſt but ſix 
Thouſand. There was alſo a great Diſproportion 
in their Horſe: But the. Thebans had vaſtly; the 
Advantage, both in the Quality of n 
ante a ee 

A. M. Epaminondas endeavour'd to ſupply his Want 
3634. 5 by his Diſpoſition, and by the Vi- 
Olynp. gour of his Attack. And taking to himfelf the 
The Battle Command of the Left Wing, oppoſite to the 
9 Right of the Enemy, commanded by Cleombra- 
tus, he put the main Streſs of the Battle there, 
concluding; that if he could break that Body of 
Spartans, the reſt would eaſily be put to the Rout; 
With this View, he ſtrengthen'd his Wing with 
his heavy-arm'd Infantry, and the beſt of the 
other Troops; by which Additions, it was fifty 
Men deep, whereas that of the Spartans was but 
twelve. He cloſed it with the Sacred Band un- 

der the Command-of Pelopidas; and his Horſe 

he placed in the Front of it, after the Exam 
ple of Cleombrotus. Having drawn off ſo many 
%%% ne „ene tk ata from 
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from his other Wing, he order d thoſd we re- 
main'd in it, to fal back in & ſlanting Line, 
as if they detlin'd fighting; and were making, 
their Retfeat j which he. did that they inight hot 
be left tod: much PO d and thar they might 
cover his Flanke vn the Right) ànd be Body of 
Reſerve to him in caſt of nell... 
He chen advaned with his Wing, wrtenamg 
it obliquely; i iorder co draw off the Right 
Wing of "this Spam from cheir main Body. 
The Enemy perceiving lis Deſign, chang d 
their Order of- Battle, and begun to extend their 
Wing likewiſe; with an Intent to furround Epu- 
mmondas.” But before they would open and bloſe 
ing themſel ves; and "began the Artack with the 
Horſe: And FA ,i harging with tüm at 
the ſatne time, with incredible Speed and Bra⸗ 
very at che Fread'of-his Battalion, they follow'd 
the' Horſe, and ptcf'd To hard upon the Spur 
tant, that the' they were of allt che 1Gredans 
the moſt expert in recoyering any Surpriſe or 
Diſorder of that Kind; their Skill:was tiow quitt 
baffled. © Their Horſe being not able to ſtand 
the Shock, were forc'd back upon their In: 
fantry, which, by this meals, Was broke, and 
thrown into a good deal of Colfarion;” The 
Thebans having made this Impreſfion with cheir 
Horſe, puſtfd on to ' Clevmbyorid, and oped 
their way to him with great Stailghtvr ; unte! 
vichſtanding that the TIE fought with their 
wonted 
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ww Bravery, and held the Victory ſome 
time in Suſpence. At length Cleombrotus fell, 
with Dinon, Spbadriat, his Son Ceommus, and 
fend the Perſon of their King: And wben be 
Was kill'd, the Fight was renew'd with greater 
Rage and Obſtinacy, both to revenge | his 
— ery nm his Body. This latter 
a point of Honour with the Sparians 
which they could not for ſhame give up: and 
Epaminondas choſe rather to 5 — in i, 
than to hazard che further Succeſs of the Battle; 
Wherefore he left them in poſſeſſton of their 
dead King, and went on to their other Wing, 
which was commanded by Archidamns, and con · 
neſs of the Thehans ; ſo that they thought they 
had little more to do, than to take the Field, 
and that they were to conquer without fight: · 
ing, or, as Diodorus expreſſes it, * without Duſt, 
But they were ſo diſhearten'd at the Death 
of Ceombrotus, and the Defeat of his Wing, 
that they ſoon betook themſelves to Flight, and 
were follow d by the reſt of the Army. Zps: 
minondas purſued them with great Slaughter, 


till having compleated his Victory, he remain'd 
| Maſter of the Field, and erected a Trophy. There 
fell in the Battle four Thouſand on the Side 
of Sparta, whereof one Thouſand were Lacede- 

Aubin. | monans, 


ChapelII. The Grecian Airy. 
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mans, and the Flower of their Army and 
four Hundred of them were Citizens of Sparta. 
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4 Men. K 

e had ene Aer Part. of 
this Action, according to his Wiſh, and ac- 
cording to the manner in which he had pro- 
jected it. His Skill and Conduct in this Battle, 
and in that which ſueceeded it at Mantinea, att 
look'd upon as Maſter- pieces in their kind: And 
they who are curious that way, may ſee the 


exact Plans Lan een 


a * ts Author i in 5 Comments 6 * hw 1 


"Thin Rane was-fomghs; rwichin-ementy;Days 


was the ſharpeſt of any that had happen'd du- 


ring the Wars of the Greciavs among them- 


ſelves, ſo it was more remarkable for the Num- 
ber of the ſlain; there having ſeldom been above 
four or five hundred .killd on the Side of the 
vanquiſh'd, even in the Height of the Rivalſhip 
between Aubens and Sparta, when they fought 


Thebans. acquir'd more Glory by it, than any 
of the Republicks had ever gain'd by any ſingle 
Victory in cholg Wars: And. Zpaminondas felt 


1 . 6 Tea atiat ob 


after. the Concluſion/of the Peace. And as it | 


with the moſt Rancour and Inveteracy. The 


ſuch a ſudden Exceſs.of Joy upon it, that he 


went out of his uſual Character, and was har 
able to contain himſelf. But the next Day, 


upon cooler Thoughts, he reſum · d the Philo- 


* Le Chevalier de Folard, ſopher; 


# 


know the Cauſe of it. He tald avg He hid 
ſuffered himſelf to be too much tranſported 'upon 
bis 'Vietory; and that be wur now undergoing a 
Proper Chaſti/ement for it. But his Comtrand of 
himſelf upon this Occaſion, did not come up 
to that of the Spartans, whoſe Behhviour after 
the Battle, was ſo remarkably great, that I 

queſtion hether it can be parallel'd in the 
Hiſtory of any Age, or Coutitry;7- 7 v7 

The Beha- It happet dz chat when the News of the Defeat 


Viour of the 
Spartans Came to Sparta, they were celebrating a Publit 
; += Feſtival in the City, where there was a great Con- 
courſe of Strangers from ſeveral Parts of Greece, 
The Epbori, who from the Accounts they had 
already receiv'd of the Battle, could not but be 
ſenſible of the terrible Conſequences of it, yet 
gave Ordets that the Solemnity of che Day 
ſhould not be interrupted; but privately ſending 
the Names of the Slain to each Family, out of 
which they were loſt, they went on with the Sports 
and Ceremonies, as if nothing had happen'd. 
The next Morning, when they were more fully 
informed of the Particulars, the Fathers and 
Relations of the Slain eame out rejoicing in the 
Market - place, and ſaluting each other with a 
- Kind of Exultation: On the contrary, the Fa- 
thers of thoſe who ſurvived the Battle, conceald 
themſelves in their Houſes ; and if any of them 
he * any beceſſary Occaſion, obliged to 
89 
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— ſhould never 'be able to 1 
They, began 10, deſpeir, when. they, tound 
chemſelyes,, without, Troops, deſtrted, by 


Allies, and, in a manner, at, the Mexcy Hts 


Conquergr;;}clpecially WW. r ere 2 
informed, that W e Pelopo 

lau, This rab ar ee. 
Repining 2, It; brought t 
che former Predictions the Ot 
foould ſuffer, under, a lane Rg. 
further, chat. chen had given the 1 to this 
lame King, in prejudice: $0 the Right 125 Le 


fus;, \ 


chydas his Nephew. But potwithſtanding cheſe | 
R and that he had. undoubtedly | been 


the ſole Author, of their. 2 9 bo 
3 
renew: : "formerly 
placed in him, and = Fes Affairs. en- 
tirely to his Determinarian, ther as to Pee or 
War. . 
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the ak of it nay of Wh Rec ie 
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Execution” 6 it niet Steinen "(cite public 
Co! mmotions; befiddes chat the Citizens: fuck 
as they were, cult dy it! be. kt this. 
time, when thi "wanted to recrui . — 
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ower Even oper Mie Laws, 05 Unpene with. 
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E-Fugitives-being thus a-inftagd in abs 
Arailaus made an Inroad . 
e ſmall — 
to the Mantineans, and waſted che | 
but vaided engaging in any — 

priſe, doing no more at preſent, than what mas 

barely neceſſary: to keep hie Men in Action, eure 
and to revive" their Spirits, and at the fame. e 
ume to ſhew, that the —— . — 
not quite deſperat e. ht 00 

The NBahaus in che „ 3 
vouring to improve their Victory an ſent an 
Herald crown'd with a Garland, to communi- 
cate it n Fm to the afibeniantiand to le- 
mand their Aſſiſtance. But they did nat think d : 
tis a Time to break wich Herta f they-found. 
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which Conſiderations they diſmiſs the Herald 
| - without giving him r 
- K. With theſe Views, they gave the Spartans. 
245 Athe-#6 underſtand, That, as they had loft their 
aeg benen it was expetted, they ſhould.lay aſide 
2 bn S. their Haughtiheſs and Severity. At the fa 
rae thy they took upon themſelves to maintain che Peace, 
Spartans. Which, by the Deputies of the ſeyeral Cities aſ- 
ſembled at Athens, they cauſed to be renew'd and 
rified, in the Name of them, and their Co. 
federates. The Thebans ſtood out us before; and 
the Elea now followed their Exatnple, object- 
ing againſt the Freedom of ſeveral Towns, which 
they pretended to be immediatety under their 
Juriſdiction. And ſeveral other States afterwards: 
Several fell in with the Thebans, ſome by Compulſion, 
Land mob out of Inclinatinn and Policy, as they. 
Thebans. found they were moſti likely to be protected | 
by them. - Thebes was now become the common. | 
Aftans forthoſe-who'apprehended-the Powettof 
their Neighbours, _ more n, of the 
Spartans.” - ©- „Dis 6 dh fo "rot Bi 
The Man- The ee eee e ocra · 
54247 ves, ſion to rebuild their City, which, wich the“ Ar 
C:y. ſiſtanee of the Eltam, and ſome” part of the 
eee 3 perfected, and wall'd in, a8 
before. And, according to Pauſaniat, the . 
| —— by the Perſuaſion of Epami- 
nondas, out of ſeveral ſmall Towns, built one 
common City by the Name of :Megalopolis; 
tho Diodorus places it two Years lower, upon 
* | 1 A their 
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the -Arcadians had made a right and reaſonable 


uſe of Sperte's being humbled: But they, and 


ſome other States, when Wey found themſelves 


reſtored, according to the Treaty, to the free 
fell into ſuch Diſſenſions among themſelves, a8 


This was: the, Caſe of die Tegeans, who hat 
form'dra Scheme of uniting themſelves, with 


all the/reſt of the Acadiant, into one — 


of a Commonwealth. with a Generel Council. 


conſiſting of ten Thouſand; in whom there | 
vas to be lodg d an abſolute Power, to deter? 


mine all Matters relating to Peace. and War. 


But this Project occaſion d ſuch Factions and 


Tumults among them, that great Number 
were-kill'd," and above fourteen. Hundred ba 

aich ds and ix ended, in bringing, the, eren 
gain upon them, under the old Pretence of re# 


ſtoring Exiles, IDES; their Country 9 


Seat of War. Ae341 2.4 3 if s CY 101 


— wo occaſion from theſs 


inteſtine-Diviſions, to ſend a Body of fifteen 
Hundred Men among them under. the Com, 
mand of Pohtropus. He poſſeſs d. himſelf: of 


* Orchomenus, which was well affected to erte {Barker 


Wa it. Lycomedes the; Artadian Ge- Och 
* Df 2A K 80) ler. * — 
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238 


prov'd of: rſh. Conſequence £0 them, A Ba 
Dominion of Sparta. 10 152 "a; ; 
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up ee him, and offerd him Rattle under the 
Walls. Peheropus aceepted-it; and was kilya, 
with two hmdred of his Men; and the reſt 
Fete forc'd back into the City. 8 
temeiles, not doubting but the Shertun 
eome with 2 greater Forte to revenge 
ſelves, nc ink i abi 0 park 
| Victory withour ſome further Afiftance. Ac: 
_-..  cordingly he applied to the Abenigns 5 but they 
ee e, van wich him, eoncloding, as they 
da done before, With regerd de the 'Thebakw, 
that Spityve was low enough already, arid that it 
wilt de wrong Folicy in them at this tim t 
fapport any other State againſt her. Hereypon 
the Arcaiians had ecourle to the Thebans,  whis 
rctiy'd chien whit oper Artns; and this wis « 
ren Aae de the" Chinfeceracy, Gat i 
ning againſt Spurt. 
Aber dle Tung ef the civil Diſcord" ug 
Hs HArealidns concerning their new Form of 
Sovetmmert, there Happen'd « more grievgus 
ga oc Tllles"of ths ſame kind at gos; where the 
_  _ Government being in the People, the Ofativrs, 
es, des they were mote properly 
tad) Riffs them up againſt the (Nobility, 
who, to Tecure themſelves" againſt the Thſults 
; and Outraggs to which they were expo#d;"en- 
| #8 into [Conſpiracy 6) the Dans 
eq. Which being fufpected by the Corritiions, 
ey ow n to _ _ "= — 
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related, that it does not 
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This Jaſon had a little Principality at Phire; 
. and having ambitious Views, and extraprdinary 
S Military Affairs, got himſelf to be de- 
clar'd General of Theſſaly, with which Authority 
he had gain'd many of the neighbouring Coum- 
tries into his Alliance; and the Tbebans courted 
him for his Aſſiſtance, when they found them. 
ſelves diſappointed of it at Athens. He 
ready to join them with a good Body of Troops; 
but when it came to the Point, he diverted them 
from purſuing their Victory, adviſing them to 
uſe it with Moderation, and not to make the 
Spartans deſperate. The Spartans, on the other 
hand, he perſuaded to lie by a little, till they 
had recover'd Breath, and could fight upon more. 


advantageous Terms : - So that he aCted rather as 
a Mediator, than an Ally; and there is mention 


made of a Truce concluded” between them by 
his means; but the Account of it is ſo differently 
appear, whether it were 
before, or after the Battle of Leudtra. Faſor's 
Buſineſs was to manage ſo between thoſe States, 
that neither of them might grow too powerful, 


and that he might make his Advantage of it in 


bringing about his own Deſigns; which, by his 
Mony, Art and Eloquence, he had in ſome meas 
ſure effected. But notwithſtanding that he was 
eager in the "Purſuit of his Ambition, he en- 

deavour'd to ſaue Appearances, and to preſerve a 
good Character; ſo that when he had injurd or 


moleſted any of his Neighbours, he would ſay, 


by 


Chap. IV. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
by way of Excuſe, Tbere is a Neteſfity for thoſe 
to be unjuſt in ſmull Matters, who will a# juſiy in 
great Ones. He was at the Head of an Army of 
ten thouſand Horſe, and twenty thouſand heavy - 
arm'd Foot, without reckoning the light- arm d 
Soldiers: And with this Force, he might ſoon 
have been capable of giving Law to the reſt of 
towards ĩt, he was ſuddenly aſſaſſinated at the 
Inſtigation of his Brothers Poꝶdure and Polyphron, 
who jointly ſucceeded him: But the latter killd | 
the other, and was ſoon-after kill'd himſelf by 
his * Nephew Alexander, under the Pretence of 
revenging the Death of his Father Polydore. By 
this means Mexander poſſeſs d himſelf of Pberæ, 
particularly, I would here only obſerve, that 
from the Time of Jaſon's Death, the Theſſalians. 
loſt the Influence they had in the Affairs of h 
Greece, and the Proſpedt of n #g 
reignty of it in their turn. : 
The * beſides. 
the late Acceſſion of the Arcadians; got the Pho- 
cians, Locrians, Acarnanians, Eubæans, and other 
— States, under their Dependence, 
were preparing to act offenſively. againſt the Olymp. 
Spartant; and, under a Notion of aſſiſting dez 4 
Arcadians againſt them, enter d Peloponneſus yhans a# 


* n _ * een he eee, 
: - Of Sparta, * 
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ry 
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* Seme make im bis Brother, 


x33 eee ee, eee 
— they ittadeup.an Army'of 
| Numbers who follow'd the Camp. for Plunder, 
 amaniiting,/in' the whole, to ſeventy thouſand. 
Epaminendas and Pelapidas having the Command 

_ of the Army, divided it into four Bodies, who 
broke into Lacamia at four ſeverul Purta of it at 
the fame time; then made a general Rendezvous 
n 
in purſuit en Ale the Dosen of 

Pohirepus: Bur upon this Approach of » the 
Thebans, Ping: retuin'd ro Sparta, 
Terror and Conſternations — be- 

_ eatiſe no Enemy had appear d there in the courſe 
of near ſix hundred Vears, ſince the Dorian, as 
Deſcendants of Hercules, firſt got Paſleſſion of 
che Country. Hence it was, that Plato ſaid, 75% 
which nobady had Courage enough to approach. 
And it was a frequent Saying of Agefilaus him- 
ſelf, That the Women of Sparta bad never ſeen the 
Smoke of the Enemies Fire, which was now re- 
Antalcidas to the ſame purpoſe, who being in 

| Diſpute with an Athenian about the Valour of the | 
two Nations, the Athenian bragg'd, That bis 
River Cephiſus. "Fes; ſaid Antalcidas; zur 


21  mever bad accafion # to } ove you FU A 


der ef his ,, 


e up is the Siburbs of the 


where the Inhabitants were, with great | 
Difficulty, reftridn' front ruſting but in a 
deſperate” matiner” upon the Enemy. 


kund ant 


But Arber upom this Octaficn Mew te 


- WV 


Tetzper than ordinary; be found it netefhry to 


ay dbde hiv Pride and Obitinity; and to play a 


faving Game. | He endedvaurid to 
Minds of the People, fo as — nn eh 


could ef them, for the Defence of the 
Ir was chought proper in this Extremity to p 
claim, eee hs ws, 
It, and form themſelves into Companies, nould 
receive their Freedom; and a thouſand of them 
accepted the Offer; Xenophon Tays, fix thouſafid ; 
nch is nde very ihprdbabile fron che Ces. 
ſtance he adds, that when they were arm 'A in 4 
Body, they made ſo formidable an Appearance, 
that the Spartans thernſelves durſt not truſt 
without placing a good number of Mercenaries 
and ocher Troops, "as a Guard upon them. 


ſort of Encamipment-near the City, and endea- 
D 
| Puch 


their Bounds, and made the beſt Diſpoſition: 1 
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1 Battle; But Agpilaus had retir d to an 
Exinegee in the heart of te Tom, ile, : 
957855 dro anack in 4 
82 by Storm; but they Ef 
rake the Gon, cy ot mw iy c 3 
Giy b they expected. , When. at length they made an 
" Irruption wich their Horſe, the Spartan Horſe 
oppos d them; and a Party of . hundred 
= who lay i | 
— dem as che lms time, they. were repuls'd with 
conſiderable Loſs, and diſcourag'd from making 
a ſecond Attemꝑ They contented themſelves 
with encamping again, without the City, where 
they bid Defiance to the Spartans; and.challeng'd | 
them to come out, and give them Battle; to 
which they return d a very co Anſwer, That 
they would not. decline it, when they Jaw, a. proper 
Occafion, Then they reproach d. Helau by 
Name, as the Incendiary of the War, and the 
Author of all the Miſchief done to his Country. 
But he refolv'd not to be provok'd; he over- 
look'd all theſe perſonal Inſults and Reflexion, 


35 the Effects of Rage and Diſappointment, and 
would not. ſuffer himſelf to be diverted from the 


only Point he had then in view, Which was the 
Security of the City; and the Preſervation of it; 
at this Time, was no leſs owing to this Com- 
mand of himſelf, wah — 
n TH tt hee 


The 


order'd rn the moſt important Paſſes; 
hut finding it too weak to ſtand the Attack of 
the Enemy, he: pick d out the youngeſt: of tho 
Men, and ſent them back as 4 Reſerve for the 


reſtʒ dewoting llimſelf, after the Example of | 


thing further to themſelves there, -decamp'dy 
and, after having plunder'd and aid waſte all the 
Country, return d into Arcadia) nn VP 21 


all kill'd to a Man. The Fbeban propoſng no- 


This Expeditiem hach not anſwertd che, tea 


Preparations that were made for it: But Enamis Rpami- 


nondas, to make it the more memorable, pros e = 
pos d the reſtoring the Poſterity of the old Ae, 


ſeniant, who had near three hundred Years be- 
— driven out by the Spartans, and were: 

ſettled in Sicily, Hay, and other Parts; where | 
they retain'd their ancient Cuſtoms and Man- 


* 


ners, and che Doriet Dialect. By a general Con- 


ſent of his Allies, he invited them home to their 
native Country; and their City was immediately, 
rebuilt and peopled; ſo that in a ſem Months it 
recover d its former State and Grandeur; and's 
ſtrong Garriſon was left for its Defence. The 
Territory was likewiſe divided by Lot among 
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1 ſo conſiderahle a Figure in the 
_ early Tindes/bf-(Grdece, did highly xedoutidl t6: 
the Honour of Epaminondas, and was a fag 
Diſgrice o the Surtant, for having tamely 
ſuffer d the Loſt of k Country of as/lagge Eaten! | 
as \their" own; and the moſt fertile of any u] 
Greece; beſides! that they mud been {o dong in 
Pofleflion uf it, and held it as a Barrier agairiff' 
any Invaſion on that Side: And Agefilows was l 
piqu'd at it, iliat he made it the Grounds f 
continuitig the War with the ſſbabam, when they 
offer d him Prace; and the Coniſtquence uf hi 
Refuſal Was, that . 
Loſs of \Spartacidſelf, t. cab 
The Thebans, e Meet eue ious 
ſore; Oppofition from phicrates, 'who had been 
ſſent th twelve Thouſand abemiaur, to aſſiſt the 
= Bfpurtaus In their Exrremity'; but having loiter': | 
unis A Chrinth,; he did not come up till the Buſiteſs 
was 6ver: And afterwards he: omitted to ſecure 
have given chem a great (deal of Diſturbanes 
in their Retreat. © His'Condu& throughout iu 
his Air vis Bland; which was the more 
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Epami- 1 — latte Recs 
gate md, inſtend of receiving the Acknowleng- 
JE — 
Stats-Priforiets, for "having 'edminu'd in their 
r longer than the Time 

limited 


in heir Excuſe ſor o 
a ace d dla beg confi 


whis being of « 


wha was at the bottam of This 


himſelf confided" enbugl for his Stufe in 


. 
they had obtnn dd br 


ne — 


En- 


the Affair of che Gudmn; and not winking 


that: 


Io 2 fore the Battle of Landra and the magnifying 


1 eee # "Book 


Enterpriſe, made it his Buſineſß, ene ee 
ions, to accuſe and calumniate his Superiors. 


xen after the Trial, he prevail io far, as t 


get Epaminondas excluded for a Year from the 


by ſetting up Charan againſt; him; which he 
 contviv'd in the following manner. There was. 
famous Painter af:Cyzicus employ d at Theben in 
dmwing a Battle, but was forcd away by the 
Revolt there, before he had put the laſt Haud 
to it. However: che Picture ftemaining in tho 
City, . Meneclides\-propod'd the hanging it up ih 
ſome public Place, with an Inſcriptioir to per- 


petuate the Memory of a Victory obtain'd by 


| Charon at Platæa, tho? it was in reality nd 
were kilbd. This Action happen'd a little be- 


it im this manner, was plainly with a Deſigu to 
| RE NG of that Day, and to throw a Slur 
gidas therefore oppog'd the Motion; which yet 
to'Charon, to whom he gave all due Praiſe; but 
at the ſame time he expos d the Abſurdity of the 
Propoſal, and the Malice and Impertinence of 
the Author of it ; which the People being ſen+ 
ſible of, laid ſo heavy a Fine upon him, that 

nf he 


Gavernment of Beotis: But Pelopidas being more 
2 Favourite with the People, he went another 


\ 
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he was not able to pay it; and from thence - 
forward he g common Diſturber of che 
Government. 1 n . 

. cher fpwreme and fad apt 
pectedly got rid of a very formidable Enemy: 
But the Terror and Confuſion they had been in, 
the Senſe of the Loſſes they had ſuſtain d, and 
their Apprehenſions of what further might hap- 
pen, had created a great deal of ill * 
among them, and raiſed ſuch a Spirit of - mur- Confiira- 


cies in 


muring, and caballing againſt the Government, Sparta. 
that Ageſilaus found it almoſt as difficult. a Task 
to manage the People in the City, as to keep 
the Enemy out of it. There was an Inſtance 23, 14, 
of this kind, wherein he ſhew'd extraordinary = * 
Addreſs, and Preſence of Mind. Two hundred — 
Malecontents had got into a ſtrong Part of the ben. 
Town, call'd Iſorion, where they had ſeized 
the Temple of Diana. Agefilaus would not 
— Farce, againſt | them, . not mg 
far it id ſpread but went muffled up 
in his Cloke, with only one Servant; and be- 
ing come near the Rebels, call'd out, and told 
them, You have miſtaken my Orders; my Direc- 
tions were. not that you ſhould all go in 4 Body 
to that Station, But ſome of you ſhould plant 
your ſelves there, and others there; at the ſame 
time pointing out to them different Parts of the 
City, They went off accordingly, without the 
leaſt Suſpicion, to the Places which he mark d 
Vo I. II. L out. 


— 
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out to them; and immediately, upon their 
being thus diſpers'd, he order'd ſome of the 
Troops to poſſeſs themſelves of that Poſt; and 
cauſed about fifteen” of the Conſpirators to be 
apprehended ; and they were put to death the 
Night following. This Conſpiraey was fol- 
low'd by another of more dangerous Confe-: 
quence, wherein a great number of the Citi - 
ens were engaged, and had private Conſulta- 
tions every Night, how to introduce a Change 
in the Government. They were ſo ſtrong 4 
Party, that it was neither ſafe to proſecute them 
publicly, according to Law, nor to let chem 
a 90 on, and connive at them. Wherefore" Ape- 
( - filaus took another courſe, and, with the Con- 
; ſent of the Epbori, put them to death privately 


Fl Without Proceſs ; which had never before been 
* practiſed in Sparta. But the preſent Exigency 
4 of Affairs ſeem'd to make it neceſſary; for theſe 
Seditions happen'd about the time of the The- 
ban Expedition. And to add to the Conſterna- 
tion the City was then under, many of the Helots 
and Mercenaries at the _n time dans to the 
Enemy. 
But the Spartans hevitg got over theſe 45 
medſtic Difficulties, and repuls d the Thebans, 
began now to look abroad, and provide for 
their ſuture Security. They had got together 
a good Body of Auxiliaries from Corinth, and 
other Parts of Peloponneſus: But their chief De- 
pendance was on the At beniant, to whom they 
1-0 ___ had 
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in Laconia by Storm, where they put above three Mr. 


k ” pu E. "WR dd 


— 


had formally given up the Command at Sea, 
in order to fix. them in their Inteteſt; but they 
were not ſo ſanguine in it, as was expected; 
ſo that what they did, was rather to keep the 
Thebans under, than to affiſt the Spartans: n. The Cam- 
rr 
with them both at Sea and Land, which they d 
calFd, Treating upon equal Terms: — 
nothing leſs would content them, it was accord 
ingly agreed, that each State nee 

This Agreemene was no ſooner made, but thei Arc 
Arcadians renew'd the War. They took Pallas dn, r. 


new the 


hundred Spartans in Garriſon to the Sword, and Olymp. 

UT TE Aſter which they were 
oin'd by the Argives and Elrantz and the The- 

Jul ſent Epaminondus again to them, with ſeven 

thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe. 


The 
Athenians being now in earneſt, ſent Chabrias to 


oppoſe his Paſſage. He join'd the Spartans, 

with their Allies, at Corinth, where they made 

up an Army of twenty thouſand: Men; to which 

there was afterwards an Addition of two-thou- 

ſand from Sicily, who did good Service. Epa- 

minondas came up to force his Paſſage, as he had 

done before, into Pelopomneſus; but finding it 

ſhut up with a Wall, and a deep Intrenchment 

acroſs the Nb, as at the time of the In- 

vaſion by Xerxes, he endeavour'd to draw the 

Enemy out into the Field, which they declin'd, | Cc 
 L 2 altho* 8 [| 
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altho' they were near three times his Number. 
Whereupon he ſurveyd the Works, and finding 
one Part, where the Spartans were poſted, weaker 
than the reſt, he "choſe to make his main At- 


; Epani-»" tack there; which he did with ſuch Reſolution 


and Bravery, that, aſter a very hot Diſpute on 


IN both Sides, he open d the Paſſage, and haraG#'d the. 


Country. Sicyon,” and ſome other Places having 


TA ſubmitted to him, he purſu'd his March to Co- 


rinth; where, after ſome skirmiſhing, he came 
up with his whole Strength, and made ſo vigo- 

.--  rous an Aſſault, that the Inhabitants were in the 
Dain utmoſt. Deſpair. But Chubrias came out, and. 
Gbr. ſtood the Shock, and by the Advantage of the 
Ground, and the conſtant freſh Supplies which 
he receiv'd from the City, repuls'd the Enemy, 
with great Loſs; whereupon they not only re- 

treated from Corinth, but quitted Peloporneſus : 

And the Honour of this . was Ade en- 

tirely owing to Chabrias. 

Epaminondas, by one park of his Conduct in 

this Expedition, \incurr'd the Diſpleaſure of the 

State. For notwithſtanding his Bravery in forcing 

the Paſs,” that was defended by the Spartans, he 

was ſuſpected of Partiality towards them, for not 

having purſu'd and ſlaughter d them, when they 

were judg'd to be in his Power, His Enemies 

_ aggravating the matter, and making it a Charge 

of Treachery, got him turn'd out of the Go- 

vernment of Bæotia, and reduc'd to the Condi- 

tion of a private Man, This Accufation was not 

thought an 


thought to be well founded enough for ſo ſe- 
vere. a. Cenſure: However an Occaſion offer d 
ſoon after, wherein his Service was ſo ſeaſonable, 
and ſo important, _ he 29 5 wip'd off the 
Aſperſion. 2 
It does not appear, ada Effect the Debfnk | 
the Command between Athens and Sparta had 
upon this Invaſion; however it produced one 
good Conſequence, as it ſerv'd to weaken. the 
Confederacy againſt them. For it was now made 
uſe of as a Precedent” by the Arcadians, who were 
grown fo elated with their Succeſſes, and put ſuch 
a Value upon their Services againſt Sparta, that 
they diſdain'd to act any longer in Subordination 3 
to the Thebans. This Spirit was rais'd in them ©: The Area. 
by Lycomedes of Mantinea, who had been their” ited 3 
General in moſt of their late Expeditions. He __ 
was of great Birth and Fortune, and being am- 
bitious withal, repreſented to them, That the 
whole Country of Peloponneſus belong'd properly 
to them, as the firſt ancient Inhabitants; That 
they were the moſt numerous of any People in 
Greece, and ſo ſtout and powerful, that they had 
always been conſider'd in the firſt Rank of Auxi- 
liaries; inſomuch that the Spartans had never 
| done any thing againſt 4thens without them, nor 
had the Thebans now appear'd againſt Sparta, if 
they had not ſupported them: That as they had 
formerly advanc'd the Affairs of the Spartans, 
they were now doing the ſame for the Thebans ; 


and that in ſhort, if they did not inſiſt upon 
3 come 
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commanding in their Turn with them, they 
might in the end find them Spartans too. He 


had  inflam'd them with theſe Remonſtrances, 


and gain'd ſuch an entire Credit with them, that 


they eaſily agreed to every thing he propos d; 


Freſb 


fures 


| of Peace. 


and there was nothing ſo difficult that they were 
not ready td undertake. This created a great 
Coldneſs and Jealouſy on the part of the Thebans; 
And the Eleaus at the ſame time were inclin'd to 
break with the Arcadians, for refuſing to deliver 
up to them ſome of their Towns, which had 
been taken by the Spartans. 
Whilſt theſe Diſputes were on foot, the King 
of Perſia ſent to manage the Renewal of the 


Peace among the Grecians, that they might be 


able to ſpare him ſuch Succours as he had occa- 
ſion for. The chief Point in debate, was, the 


reſtoring ' Meſſene to the Spartans; which the 


Thebans not agreeing to, the Negotiations broke 
off; and Philiſcus of Abydus, who was employ'd 
on the part of the Perfians, return'd into Ala, 
having left behind him two thouſand Merce- 
naries, with Mony to pay them, for the Service 
of the Spartans. At the ſame time they receiv'd 
a ſecond Supply of two thouſand Men - from 


Sicily. 


Asſilaus, on account of his Age, got the Com- 
mand of the Army transferr'd to his Son Archi- 


damus, who march'd againſt the Arcadians;. and, 
in return for what they had done the laſt Year 
in Laconia, ſtorm'd a Town call'd Carye, and 

put 
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put the Garriſon to the Sword; from whence he 


161 


proceeded to Parrhaſia, and deſtroy d the Coun- 
try about it. The Sicilian Troops being now 
upon their Return home, were intercepted, by 
their Relief; was oppos'd by the Arcadians and 


 Argives; but he charg d them ſo furiouſly, e, 


he broke them at once, and gain'd a Vitory 4 894g. 
not eaſily to be accounted for. It is ſaid there tans. 
fell above ten thouſand of the Enemy, without 
the Loſs of one ſingle Man on the Side of the 
Spartans; and hence it was diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Name of The Tearleſs Battle. The Joy upon the 
Arrival of the News at Sparta was ſo great, that 
the People were not able to contain themſelves. 
This was the firſt remarkable Succeſs they had 
met with ſince their Defeat at Laura, which 
had made ſuch an Impreſſion on them, that it is 
faid, The Met were ever ſince aſbam'd to look 
their Wives in the Face. But this had given em 
new Life; they went in Crowds to the Banks of 
the Eurotas, full of Praiſe and Thankſgiving to 
the Gods, as having waſh'd off the Stain of that 
Action, and reſtor'd their City to its ancient 
Splendor. Pluterch remarks, That this Exceſs 
of Joy too' plainly diſcover'd the preſent Weak- 
neſs of Sparta; for that Victory was formerly fo 
common to them, that it was look d upon as a 
thing of courſe: The Soldiers did not boaſt of 
it, nor were the Citizens exalted upon it; ſo that 
in the moſt extraordinary Caſe, they ſeldom ſa- 

L 4 crificed 
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erificed any thing more than à Cock ; and the 
Meſſenger who brought them the News of à ſig· 
Hal Victory at Mantinea in the time of the |Pelo- 

ponnefian War, had no other Reward than a Piete 

of ſalt Meat. But this was receiv'd in another 
manner; inſomuch that the old King himſelf 
went out in Proceſſion, to meet and embrace his 

Son, and was attended by the Epbori, and the 

- whole Senate, 0 al with Tears of J oy in their 
Eyes” 
elf i - ichen. and Adee were far "RY being 
diſpleas'd at this Diſaſter, which the Areadians 
had brought upon themſelves by their ill-tim'd 
Vanity and Arrogance: And this Defeat of 
them was follow'd Wl a further Train na * 
fortunes. | | 
ro The Thebaus in the mean ale were FIR in- 
1 fe i ;, creaſing in Power, which gave them great Credit 
Power, and Influence among their Neighbours; and Pe- 
lopidas was chiefly inſtrumental in it. They were 
become Moderators of the Quarrels about the 
Succeſſion in Macedonia, where they had com- 
pos'd the Differences in the Royal F amily, and 
taken as Hoſtages at one time thirty, and aſter- 

\ wards fifty young Men of the chief Families, 

and with the former, the King's Brother, who 
was afterwards known by the Name of Philip of 
AR and Father of AMexander the Great. 
They were likewiſe applied to by the Theſſar 
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lians for Protection againſt the Tyranny of Alex- 
" wnder the Pherean; whereupon Pelepidas was ſent 
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2s Ambaſſador to expoſtulate with him, and 


53 


bring him to Reason. Upon his Return, frem 


Macedonia, he went to Pharſalus in Theſſaly, in 
order to revenge the Treachery of ſome Merce 
nary Troops, who had deſerted him in that 


Expedition. He was no ſooner arriy'd theres 


but Alexander appear d before the Place with a 


great Army. Pelopidas had but a few, Theſſalian 


Troops with him; and imagining that Alexander 


came thither to juſtify himſelf, and anſwer the 
Complaints that were made againſt him, he and 


Aneniai, ho was join d in Commiſſion with him, 


went alone, and unarm'd to him, not doubting, 
but the Power and Authority of Thebes, with 


their own perſonal Reputation, and the public 
Character with which they we would 


protect them againſt any Violence. But the 


Tyrant finding them in his Power, ſeiz d em, pelopidas 
and ſent them Priſoners to Pherar, Palybing calls and Iime- 


it an unpardonable Act of Imprudence and Raſh- 1 if 


neſs in Pelopidas, to truſt himſelf ſo far to one ger 


whom he knew to be ſo wicked and. perfidious.” 
Alexander at firſt permitted every Body to ſec 
him, with an Intent, .by .making him a public 
Spectacle, to break his Spirit, and humble him. 


But it had a different Effect: He ſent to tell 


him in Defiance, That it was abſurd in him, daily 


to torment and put to death ſo many innocent 
worthy Citizens, and to ſpare him, who, be knew, 


if ever he eſcaped out of bis Handi, would certainly * 


OE bim ſuffer the {VS due to his Crimes. 
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The Tyrant, ſurpris d at his Intrepidity, anſutr d, 
Why is Pelopidas in ſo much baſte to die? Which 
being reported to him, he ſent him this Reply, 
II is, that thou mayft perib fo much the ſooner, 
by becoming ſtill more hateful #6 Gods and Men. 
From that time Alexander allow'd nobody to ſee 

or diſcourſe with him but bebe his Wife, whoſe 
Curioſity. was rais'd by the Account his Keepers 
had given her of his Behaviour: Aſſoon as ſhe 
Was admitted to him, ſhe fell a weeping,” and 
ſaid, I pity your Wife. And I you, ſaid he 
who can bear with Alexander, when vu are Wot 
bis Priſoner. This Reply affected her nearly, and 
rous'd in her ſuch a Senſe of her Husband's/ ill 
Uſage of her, that ſhe repeated her Viſits to 

| Pelopidas, and 5complain'd freely to him of the 

many Outrages ſhe had receiv'd. ' He was not 
+ | wanting, on his part, to incenſe her ſtill more 
againft him, till by degrees he had work'd her 

up to the higheſt pitch of Hatred and Reſent 

ment. Theſe frequent Interviews had very much 

the Appearance of a Love-Affair, which ſhe'had 

chiefly promoted: But there is no real Foun- 

dation to ſay, that ſhe went any further, than 

to compaſſionate his Sufferings, and to commu- 

nicate her own, in order to revenge them; 

which accordingly the One time ny bg gl 
r 

The The- The Thebans reſenting this Infult upen * 

bans ge Perſon of their Ambaſſador, immediately ſent an 


Army into Theſſaly; but the Generals, a 


A. | [ * 
* \ 
* 
* - 
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il Fortune, or ill Conduct, being not able to 


purſuing them, great Numbers of their Nen 
were kill'd; and it was "owing to ZEpaninondas, = 
that the reſt of them were not totally defeated. 


He was at this'time'in Diſgrace with the Govern- 
lated; and therefore he had no Command in this 
Expedition, but ferv'd as a common Soldier. 
However when the Troops found themſelves 


under theſe Difficulties, which they attributed 


to the Incapacity of their Officers, they oblig*d 
him to take upon him the Command. He took 
the Horſe, and light-arm'd Foot, and poſting 
himſelf in the Rear, repell'd and charg d the 
Enemy by turns, till he made good the Retrear. 
The Thehans, upon the Return'of the Generals, 
fin'd each of them ten thouſand Drachmas ; and 
ſoon after ſent Epaminondas in their room, to 
repair this Diſhonour, and proſecute their Re- 


ſecond Arrival: But he preferring the Safety of 


Pelopidas to all other Conſiderations, 'avoided © © 


puſhing things to an Extremity, for fear of 
making him deſperate, fo as to turn all his Fury 
againſt his Priſoner; and therefore lay hovering 
about with his Army, ſo as to keep him in awe, 


and yet give him an Opportunity of offering 
Satisfaction; which had the Effect he propos'd. 
He thought it too diſhonourable a Part to enter 
into'a Treaty of Alliance with one, who was 

look'd 
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look'd upon an a Monſter of Mankind: Bli he 


granted a Truce of thirty Days; in which time 
Pelopites having recover'd Pelopidas and Jjmenias out of 
= his Hands, he withdrew, his Forces. He con- 
he'd by ducted the whole of this Affair with ſo much 
— Courage and Capacity on the one hand, and ſo 
much Prudence and Temper on the other, that 
it entirely reſtor d him to the Favour and good 
Opinion of his Fellow- Citizens; and his gene- 
rous Behaviour, in overlooking their unjuſt Re- 
ſentment againſt him, was not mr TEES 
his Praiſe in K 0 1 
Pelopidas, 3 BY ao had 
in the main been very ſucceſsful in theſe Foreign 
Tranſactions; and he had - rais'd- ſuch an Opi- 
nion of the Juſtice and Integrity of the 'Thebans, 
as well, as of their Valour, that they were ea- 
fily tempted. to purſue their Deſign of qbtain+ 
The The-ing the Sovereignty of Greece. But finding 
* they could not compaſs it by their Confede - 
of obrate- rates at home, they had recourſe to Perfia.. And 
wo hey had now a good Pretence-for it; for the 
eigntyo 

Greece. Spartans had before ſent one thither to treat 
on their part. Whereupon the Thebans pro- 
poſed it to their Confederates as expedient, that 
each of them ſhould depute ſome. proper Per- 
ſon to aſſiſt there likewiſe, in order to ſupport 
their reſpective Intereſts. Accordingly the A7. 
cadians, Eleans and Arpives conſented: to it; 
and Pelopidas was named on behalf of the The-. 

bans ; which the Athenians being inform'd of, 


* 
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appointed two on their Part alſo. But this 
was a Proof how much they were degenerated: 
from the Virtue of their Anceſtors: For what · 
ever mean Applications had before been made 
to the Rerfians. by; particular Perſons or States, 


1757 


there had been no Inſtance of à Congreſa of 


this, Kinde where, by a general Conſent, all the! 
leading States of Gresce were, by their Repre-: 
ſentatiyes, aſſembled in Form, to diſcuſs and 
ſettle their Demands on each other, ate the 
Court of Perfia.. But, this was the Caſe at 
preſent; and the Spartans: had chiefſy \contrie, 
buted to it by the Peace of Antalddas, which. 
had prepared the Grecians,.in general to receive 
the Yoke, and to govern themſelves ann 
to the Edids.of,that King, whoſe Predetefiprs 


lately, diſtreſs'd by thoſe very Spartans, hen 
Agefilaus Was ee in the en of,, ha 


Felopidas being arrived wich the- other Am- | Negotiati- 
baſſadors in Perfia, ſo far ingratiated: himſelf * 


by his Addreſs, and the Fame of his Exploits, 
that he was particularly diſtinguiſh'd from the 
reſt of them, and. the King received him, with 


moſt extraordinary Marks . of Honour and | 


Eſteem. He repreſented to him at his Audience, 
That the Thebans had conſtantly, from the 
Battle of Plates to this preſent time, adhered | to 
we N of Pala, and that the Spartgns had 


broke 
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he took occaſion to mention their - Succeſs at 
Lendira, with their invading Laronia; and in- 
timated „that the late Overthrow | of the 
cadiaus and Argives was owing to their not 
having been aſſiſted by them. The King was 
ſo well pleaſed with his Perſon and Diſcourſe, 
and was fo well affected to the Thebunt, as the 
People on whom he could beſt' depend, that he 
readily granted his Demands : The Subſtance 
whereof was, That the Liberty formerly granttd 
to all the Towns, ſhould be confirmed ; That Meſ- 
ſene in particular ſhould remain free from the 
Juriſdiftion of the Spartans; That the Athenians 
ſhould lay up their Fleet ; and that the Thebans 
ford be "looted" upon ar the" mie HAY 
Friends and Allies of Perſia. 

 PHlopidas gain'd' great Credit by this Nego- 
tiation: And the Thebans upon his Return ex- 
pecting to receive the Benefit of it, caus'd the 
Deputies of all the Towns to be aſſembled at 
. Thebes, in order to their ratifying the Treaty, 
But when the Oath for confirming” it was ten- 
der'd to them, they ſaid, They came to btay 
the Articles read, not to ſwear to them; which 
they could not do without conſulting their Prin. 
tipals. And Lycomedes objected, in behalf of 
the Arcadians, to the Place of their Meeting, 
which, he ſaid, ought | to be where the Seat 
of. the War was. This Method not taking 


effect, 


0 . . ; wack 

ah = means to awe.” 0 2 0 
in hopes A But the Cortut bians — 
720 44 100 %. 0 oa. ver ee, nh 
— —— in eheir 
nathing e ates dippoinnd 2 
Views; and Ss 1 
their behalf; 3 the reſt ! 
— ox For bis Partilty to — 

no leſs viſible, than the ſo.much 
. "Theba themſelves, who had: wich, that 

« general, Diſpolcina/ 7 — The + 
ve make it a Common bricks 
Athenians were particularly _—_— reſtrain | 
Article ER 1 
n „ 
— — — 
r 8 
2 1e: And as eee, e. 
— 2 in favour-with the King, taken for 

ted, that he had berray'd the n 

J he Thebans would not yet . 
Deg; — IIs the 


bo” 11 
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Olymp. — 0 
45 The. to their Purpoſe, endeavour d to reduce them 
dun: gaby means of their Neighbours the Ach.cans; who 
Fo had not yet taken any Part in the Quatyel, 
De. Epaminondas appearing as an Enemy among 
Wer alieſe-latter} they 'calily/ ſübmitted te him, And 
enter ' d inte an Engagement to act in Alliance 
with him. By which means the Arradiant be- 
ug diſtreſsd on one Side by che Acheans, and 
on che other by the Spartan made their Com- 
plaints of this Uſage at Thebes; and from hence 
aroſe freſi Commotions and Animoſities in ſe- 
veral Parts of Peloponneſus, but not conſidera- 
ble enough to be particularly related. The moft 
remarkable Effects of them were at Sicyon; 
gegeben Eupbrom a Man of great Power took this 
n Occaſion to erect a Tyranny,” under colour of 
_ " placing the” Government in che People. He 
had a natural Intereſt among the Spartuns, and 
cultivated the ſame with their Enemies, and 
manag' d ſo on all Sides, by betraying and ſa- 
crificing one Party to the other, and by mur- 
dering and baniſhing the chief of the Magiſtrates 
and Nobility, that he obtain'd his Ends, and 
ſupported himſelf for ſome time, till the People 
were afterwards divided againſt him, and he was 
murder'd at Tbebes _ m 
he had baniſhed. 
They who ſuffer'd moſt by theſe Diſturbances; 


were the Phliafians, who were very much ex- 
poſed by their Situation among the Theban 
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Allies. Zuphron not only .attack'd them him- 
ſelf,” but drew the whole Body of Arcadians 
and Argives upon them, by whom they muſt _ 
have been ſwallow'd up, if they had hot been . 
timely relieved by the Athenians under the Con- 
duct of Chares. But they had fitſt undergone 
a Siege, and made a vigorous Defence, far 
| beyond what could have beeri expected from 
a ſmall City, ſurrounded with ſo powerful Ene- 
mies. The chief Quarrel againſt them was 85 
their ſteady Adherence to the Spartans, for 3 
whole Sakes they had often been reduced to 
the greateſt, Straits and Neceſſities, and yet 
never could. be. prevail'd upon, from their firft 
engaging with them, to abahd6n their Inte= 
reſts; ; infomuch that their Honour and Fide- + 
lity, in this reſpect, is {aid to be without Pro. 
cedent. wo 
The  4bmians had drawn & 850d deal 0 | 
Work upon their Hands, in ſupporting this 
| little Seas and being diſſatisfled, that none 
of their Allies had aſſiſted them ih it, che . | 
cadians took this Opportunity to propoſe an Al- nl 
liance with them. It was debated among them, 4 3 | 
whether the accepting it were conſiſtent with Co the 
their Engagements to Sparta: But it being an Arcs- 
conſider d as of equal Advantage 70 both States, dians. 
that the Arcadians ſhould be drawn off from 
the Thebans, the Treaty was concluded ; how- 
ever it was ſo qualified, that the Athenians wers 
w aſſiſt the Arcadians with. a Body of Horſe, 
Vo I. II. M in 


4 60 
9 1 they were invaded, without being 6b» 
liged to join in the os of Laconia. This 


Treaty was ſet on foot and negotiated” by * 


Lycome- camedes, who ſbon after, upon his Return from 


— Alben, was murder d bra 1255 of Exiles. He 


was a Man of great Deligns, and good Execu- 
tion; but had engaged his e in per- 

tual Quartels, to ſupport his own Ambition, 
at was undubtedly the Author of all their 
late Misfortunes. _ 

The Athenians, upon this new Arcettth, 
acted a treacherous Part againſt Corinth, which 
they were endeavouring to poſſeſs eitiiiliives of, 
even whilſt they had garriſon'd it with their 

own Troops, as Proteftots and Allies. But the 


Corinthians having notice of their Deſign, im- 


mediately drew all the Mbeniam out of their 
Garriſons, and diſcharg d them. Chares at the 
fame time came up with his Fleet, under co- 
lour of affi ſting them to compoſe Matters i in 
the City: They thank'd him för che Offer of 
his Service, but would not truſt him fo far as 
to admit him into their Harbour. Theſe Pro- 

Thr All. ceedings diſſolved the Alliance between the two 
_ 12 States, and were à kind of Declaration of War 
bauten A. on both Sides. Whereupon the Corintbians 

_ N et it neceſſary to ſecure themſelves by a 

Peace with the Thebans, and requeſted of the 
Spartans to give their Conſent to it; which oy 

- readily granted not only to them, but to 
ſuch — — of their Confederates, as deſit d it; 
31".: 0h 
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dit declared at the fam time, that, fbr their 
own part, they would never lay Gown cheir 
Arms, till Ai ſhould be reſtored to chem, 
in the Condition they vectived it from their An- * 
ceſtors. However che Chyinthiuns, with: the 
Phliaflays and em 1 conclided a Peace 
art, exjey ther pion, ave bt tht Hine 
time ſent, as a Mediator, to ſottle ahoe more the 
Tranquillity of Greece, and prevai'd 16 far, what 
wete Quiet for the preſene: And this was calf'd Olymp. 
Pay at end £0: Extonict Ut Brodhaw Vis, [23 3- . 
after it had continued above flyer Years from the Pas. 
Batcle of Leuna. There is a Diſagreement among 
the Hiſtorians of this time, concerning the Date 
of ſome of the Events between the 
Battle of Lent7ra, and this Peace; veg; W 
Occurtences, which have been here related, are han 
generally allow'd to have bappemd within ad 0 
Cotripaſs of theſe five Tw. 
This ue nine this i-th 
and Appearance of aPeace; which, according to 
the preſent Situation of Affairs, was not like- 
iy to be ſincere, or of any long 'Contimiance. 
The growing Power of Thebes could not but 
neceffarily keep up the other Great States ih 
Arms nt ber; ail ths Ln dnss ae d * 
involy'd, either as Acceſſaries in their Qua- Olymp. 
rels, or as Principals in thelt own, that "the 93; +. 
very text Tear freſh Diftutbatces broke out. 5role rhe 
I The .. Tear. 


Ge er ahos act 
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3 The Flame was firſt kindled between the: Arca- 

 dians and Elzans,” who had long -conteſted their 

Right to Triphylia, which belong d properly 

* to the latter; and both Sides, according to; the 

TR e- e held paſſeſſion of it by 

The Eleans being worſted upon this 

| Sande e terms Ald 

and the Arcadians being ſupported by the Athe- 

ado; haral'd: the Country. uf Ele, al 00k 
ſeveral Towns. | 


10+ '*  ' Piſzeans, upon ſome old fabulous Pretence, to 
claim a Right of - preſiding at the Olympick 
Games; and they accordingly took upon them 

to manage the Solemnity. The Eleant, to 
whom this Honour did undoubtedly belong, 
The Eleans reſolved not to give it up. In the midſt of 
_ the. the Exerciſes they fell upon the Arcadians with 
and Ar- .their whole Strength, and with ſuch Fury and 
gives. Intrepidity, that they. ſoon routed them, and 
then defeated a Body of two thouſand Argives, 
| but being at length overpower d, retreated back 
to their City, tho' with great Honour and 
Applauſe from the People, who were conven'd 
from all Parts of Greece to the Feſtival, and, 
during this Action, ſtood. as Spectators with 
their Crowns on their Heads. The Behaviour 
of the Eleans upon this Occaſion was the more 
remarkable, becauſe they had a very low Re- 
pautation for Arms, and had done nothing like 
1 e. However the Piſeans remaining 
. Con- 


clay lv. in dees End = 4 
Conquerors, went on with the Sports: Yar the. AG 
Zleant would not allo this Olympiad.to have _ 
been 2 e or to be regiſter'd i in . Y _ 
Annals. cane Nai ur | 

"Hd, ducing theſe: Tranlaions, mas, 
wholly intent upon advancing che Honour, of | 

his Countrymenꝭ and propoſed. to them to r 

for the Dominion at Sea, which, he told them, Brunn 1 

they might eaſily obtain, as they, were Sove- gain the 

reigns at Land: And as a Proof of it, he. i in- 22 

ſtanced in the Caſe of the Spartan, who, In gbe * 

the War with Xerxes, had but ten Ships K* 

Sea, and yet had the Command over the Athe- 

nian, who had two hundred. The. People 

came into his Propoſal : and having immediate- 

ly order'd Prepatations to be made for fitting 

out an hundred Gallies, ſent him to Rhodes, 

Chios and Byzantium, to ſolicit the Aſſiſtance | 

of thoſe Places, and to; fix them further in 

their Intereſt: Which he eaſily effected, not- 

withſtanding that the. Athenians. bad. ſent out a 
ſtrong} Squadron under the Command, of La- 
ches, to oppoſe him. But whatever Schemes 5 
of this kind they had formed, they were di- 1 
verted from purſuing. them, by the Part thex 
took in the Quarrels among their Neighbours : bar nel 
And the Death of Epaminondas happening ſoon eee 
after, they loſt che only Opportunity they ever 
had of becoming powerful at Sea. e 

Whilſt. he was negotiating . theſe. es 
: "_— ſome of the Tbeban Fugitives Join'd 
* " M 3 with 


4 Defgn fe with this a in 4 Deſign. to change 
Sb, the Genen — 1 
Thebe, Wich being diſeovertd, thuee hundred Orcho-. 
menian Horſemen, who were to have put it in 
Execution, wete {cized by Order. of the Theken 
„„  Magilttates, and-eondemn'd'rg/ deaty; They 

ien Tent'# Hilficient'Poich agaihſt Orbe, 
© © where the Nen were ail put to the Sword; 
the Women and Children Told for Slaves; and 
BY upon as an Ack of Cruelty not common among þ 
the Gratin, and ſuch bs would not have haps 
Pen d, if either Epdiithondai; or Poepidas had: 
Hutmatlity to thoſe who were in their Power, 
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N that the Expedition would prove fa- T 
tal. As to himſalf, he was not at moved 

x thip Phenomenon, fiche he was ſyppaſed tg 

be principally affected by it: For the Aygurg 
had made it portend his Death, conſidering 
him as the Sus of Thebes, that was to be eclipſed. 
However, he ,reſoly'd to go on, and march'd 
out wich only three hundred Horſemen, who 
autended him as Voluptcers; and having join a 
the Theſſaliars, he gngprap'd in the Face * ' "SY 
Enemy, who ws ond to him in Num 
rr gy an 2 of thoye N thou- 


which Pelopidgs Perceivipg, caſt his Eyes abou 
in ſearch of Aenander, and having at Jengrh 
diſcover'd him in the right Wing, rallying and 
encouraging his Men, he was {9, inflamed at 


the . chat k un before. his Soldiers, 
crying 


wh. 
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wat crying out, and challenging the Tyrant; who 
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and ſhelter d himſelf in the Ranks. 


retreated, 


Pelopidas thereupon grew deſperate, and char 4 


the Enemy afreſh, great Numbers whereof, as | 
they advanc'd forwards, he cut down with his 
own Hand; But others at . a diſtance mot 
through his Armour, and wounded him, and 
then they ſtabb'd him in the Breaſt with: their 


— qa Spears. The Theſſalians ſeeing him in this 


Danger, haſten'd down from the Hills to his 
Aſſiſtance, but came too late to fave him. 


However, to revenge his Death, they attack d 


na 1 the Enemy fo vigorouſly, both with their 
Horſe and Foot, that they intirely routed them, 


and kill'd aboye three thouſand the Purſuit 1 


And yet did they not look upon it as a Victory, 


or think that any Succeſs could - compenſate 
the Loſs of their General, The Thebans, who 
were then preſent, lamented" over him in the 
tendereſt and moſt affectionate manner, ealling 
him Their Father, Saviour, and Inſtruttor "in 
every thing that was great and excellent. © The 
Theſſalians, and other Allies* not only ſympa- 
thiz d, but vy'd with them in expreſſing their 
Concern, and doing Honour to his Memory: 
And the whole Army was ſo affected, that 
they neither put off their Armour, nor un- 
bridled their Horſes, nor even dreſsd their 
Wounds; but ran to him, and heap'd' up the 


Spoils of the Enemy about his dead Body; 


they cut off their * Manes, and their 
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own Hair; and ſuch as retired to their Tents, 
neither kindled a Fire, nor took any kind of 


Refreſhment. In all the Cities through which 


the Body paſvd, it was attended by the Magi- 


ſtrates, with the Priefts and Inhabitants, car- 


rying Trophies, Crowns and golden Armour. 
After which the beſſaliam 'begg'd it as a ſin- 
gular Favour of the Tbebant, chat they might 
bury him, and, in the moſt pathetic Terms, 
urg'& it as a ſort of Right due ta them, as the 
greateſt Sufferers. Mn indeed, ſaid they, have 
loft 4 great | General; and in that tue bars in 


common with you: But wut baus likeriſe loft ir 


bim all the Hopes of recovering aur Liberty; and 
under this beauy Misfortune, our (paying the laſt 
Honours to him, may be ſome | ſmall | Alleviation of 


our Sorrow. "The Cho 1 | 


1 5 


of it, was rather to be pitied than commend- 


ed : For he certainly exposd himſelf more than 
he ought to have done. But beſides the natu- 
ral Heat of his Temper, which was not eaſily 


to be reſtraind, he was animated with a 


more than ordinary Zeal in the Cauſe of Li- 
berty, eſpecially at this Juncture, when it was 
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in a manner, deſertedl by the other Great States, 
For the Spartans, inſtead of exerting themſelves, 


as formerly, in behalf of thoſe who were in- 
jured, were making a ſervile Court to Dionyfius 


the Tyrant of Sicily, and ſupplying him with | 


vo 


racter. 


ſtroy all arbitrary and unjuſt Gayernment: And 


Hi: Cha- He d sss übe and bester in Thebes, 


| Government. But notwithſtanding this Regula- 


3 FR Book 
Rees, 


The Aubenians were r the ſame time 
kept in Pay by this very Merander,' and, in hor 
nour to him, had erected lis Statue. This there: 


fore Pelapida: thought the faireſt Occaſion-of 


advnneing his on, and his Country's Hanqur, 
and of maleing it appear tu the nel af | Greece, 
that the Team werte the only People, he 
waged War to ſuccour che diſtroſs d, and to da: 


this was the principal Motive of his entoring 
upon this Expedition: Rut baſides [theſe Con: 
. fired with Reſentment againſt 
the Perſan of Hiarauduar, by whom he had been 
fo injurjouſly treated, and could nat farego ſuch 
an Opporgunity of endeavonting as well to re- 
venge himſelf of . a8 n 
the Tyraunny er N 21 


and cime curly to- the Poſſeſſibn of a large For- 
rune, "which he employd-chiefly in the Relief of 
fuch as wanted, and deſerved? his Aﬀiftance: 
Among the reſt, he \pitch'd upon Epaminondas 
as a proper Object of his Bounty, but could never 
provail with" him to accept a Proſent from him: 
Which had ſueh an Effe& upon him, that he 
choſe to oonform himiſelf, after his Example, 0 
a plain, frugal and laborious way of living; and 
chere was in his Apparel, and at his Table, an 
open unaffected Simplicity, which he ever after 
wards maintain'd/ in the higheſt Poſts of the 


rity 
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rity, and Appearance 
Atrention to the Bulineſs of the Public made 


him neglect his private Affairs, and very much 
impair d his Eſtate; inſomuch that having, 3 
great number of, Children ta provide for, his 
Friends took ocraſion one Day to tell him, . Ther 
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of Qeconomy, his conſtant = 


Mony was a vary #6ceſſary thing, .. I is ſa indeed, 


ſaic he. Jus it is for bat Mas, youder, pointing 


to ene Nicodenns, Who was lame und blind. 
There was a great Conformity of Manners, be- 
tween him and Epaminemdas, except that he de- 
lighted moſt in the Exerciſes of. te Body, and 
cho other in thaſe of the Mind. But they had 
the ſame: general Diſpoſition to Virtue, and. tho 


Love of theit Country: and this brgat the ſtrict- 


eſt Friendſhip: betyyeen them. Plutarch dates 


the Beginning of it from the Siege of Mantines, 


ſavti after the Peace of Autulridas. The Thehaxs 
acting then in Alliance with Sparta, Zpaminandas 
and Palapidas were engag d together, and their 
Wing giving way, they kept their Ground, and 
ſtood ſingly in each others Defence, till Pelopidge 
being very much Mounded. fall among the Slain, 
coneluded him dead, yet would not 
leave his Body in the Power of the Enemy, but, 
tho? he was wounded himſelf likewiſe, maintain d 


the Conflict, till at length Ageſholis the S partas 


King came up from the other Wing of tbe 


Army, and reſcuid them both, when to all Apr, 


pearance they wr loſt. This was an Ao, 


tion that mult, in all probability, have bappen d 
before 
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e oo ya. nd there is room 
to collect from Pauſanias, that it did ſo: But it 
is not generally taken notice of, nor any where 


appear, that either of theſe wo Generals had 


 Correſpondenice; chat was always between them 


PN. r wu . 
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particularty deſcrib d; neither dots it elſeuhere 


diftinguifhy > "theniſelves Io early in am) En- 
gagement. However this Cireumſtance of thei 


Lives, in the manner it is utteſted; nay 
have its Weight, *and it is too remarkable 2 


one to be omitted. But however their Friend 
ſhip began, it was very ſincere and laſting "and 
the Succeſs of their Achievements was almoſt in- 
tirely owing to chat perfect Union and good 


wittiout any Jealouſy of Command abroad, or 


| Rivalſhip in the Adminiſtratio ut home. Tl 
good Agreement between them,” has been talcews 


notice of, in oppoſition to chat Spirit of Dif- 
ſenſion, Envy and Rancour, which formerly 
reign'd in Arben between” AriPides and be. 
miſtocles, © Cimon' and Pericles; Nicias and Aleibi: 
ades,. who, great as they were in other reſpects, 


were always endeavouring to ſupplant and ruin 


one another; and their perſonal Enmity ws 
faid to exceed that which they bore to the 
Enemies of their Country. But yet it has been 
ſhewn, that ſome of them knew how to ſtifle 
their Jealouſies upon Occaſion, and to curb and 
moderate their Reſentment, when: the Affairs 
of the Public required it. But there was no 
need key any Management of this kind, between 


the 


// E.oOE +. tags two rate ret as 
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the two Great Men we are nom ſpeaking, of. 
They had no private Views of their own; 
they were above all Conſiderations, of Mony; 
and they had no Ambition but for the Pub- 
lic; ſo that provided That were well ſerved, 
their Intention was anſwer' d; and each of them 
look'd upon the other's Succeſs in it, as his own. 
As to what relates further o Pelapidas ſingly, 


tigable Ine de ven bald. and enterpriſing, 
and ſo ſucceſsful withal, that he never.loſt one 
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Battle. He had ſo throughly eftabliſh'd, him- 


ſelf in the Favour and Affections of the Peo- 


ple, that he was choſe thirteen times Governor | 
of Bzotia, or (as Diodorus ſays). without Inter- 


ruption, from the time of the recovering the 


Cadmea. . Upon the whole, he was at leaſt the 
ſecond Man of. Thebes, and in ſome reſpects 
may be conſider d as the Firſt, particularly 
with regard to the Affair of the Cadmea, which 
was certainly the Foundation of the Theban 


Greatneſs. He would indeed have perſuaded 


Epaminondas to bear a part with him in that 
Undertaking ; but he declin'd it, as an Action 


of too much Blood and Outrage. He told 
him, That if the reſt who were concern d in 


t, were as moderate as their Chief, be ſhould 
make no Scruple of joining with them; but 
that ſome of them be foreſaw, would carry 
their Paſſion and Revenge too far, and muſt ne- 
n involve the Innocent with tþe Guilty. 

| How- 


Alexander Remainder of Alevender's Army. Wherenpon 


tai mr te A 
Hf, as the Cauſe of Liberty, and in ſome 
mmeaſure contributed towards che Sueceſs, the" 

e Net + one ——— 
ne Pur i, W! 

The ' Thebans, as well 0 Feveshs n Dad 
of Pape n to itiiprove We VA of he | 
Theſſalians, which they were not able to do of 
themſelves, forthwith ſent to their Afﬀfiſtante 
even thouſand Foot, and ſeven hundred Hole, 
Who foon defeated, and broke PP pieces the 


foie ohie was compelb d to reſtore the Towns he hall 
to Torn. taken from the Theſſalians, and to withdraw 

| his Garriſons out of af che other Places he 
Had -unjuftly ſeized ; and he was further ob- 
iged by Oarh, to take part with the Thebans 

in their Wars, whenever they ſhould require 

"kt. Upon theſe Conditions, they permitted 

| Him to return in peace to his own Domi- 
nions, where he continued about ſeven Years 
longer, till he was grown ſo inſupportable to 

1 murder dEvery body about him, that he was murder d in 
His Bed by his Wife and his Brothers. His 
dead Body was dragg*d about the Streets, and 
| trodden under Foot, and left as a Prey fer 
the Dogs. Nor were any Indignities of this 
dren Kind thought too much for hich, who had been 
> uh wont to bury fame alive, and to drefs up others 
in Bears and Boars Skins, to be baited and 


Mot at for his Diverſion; and who had ſurptiſed 
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and unbrted be Hiablanits of HIS Ces 
which were in "FriendfMip and Alllante Win 
hini. But amidſt theſe Cruelticz, there is ont 
Inſtance recorded of him, wherein he difcoverd 
ſome little Spatks of Humanity and Remorte, 
Which yet he was far from valuing Himſelf upon. 
For ſeeing a famous Trageckan act in the 
Troades of Euripides, he went üäbruptly out of 
the Theatre, büt ſent to bid the Actor go on 
With his Part; for that he did not go, out of 
any Diſhke of his Performahee, but becauſe he 
was aſham'd, that he, who had never ſhewn any 
Concert for thoſe he had murder; d, Thould be 
ſden to weep for the Sufferings of Hecubg and 


Andfomache. 5 e e 

But to return to the Th#aw, they were 
fill reftleſs in their Purſuit of Power, and fought 
all Opportunities of adyancing themſelves upon 
the Weakneſs, or Divilions of the other States, 
They who furniſh'd them with the moſt plau- 
ſible Pretetice for ſtirring at this time, were Olymp. 
the Arcadians, who were quarrelling among — 
thertiſelves about ſotme conſecrzted Mony, ich . 
they had taken out of the Temple of Ohmpia Arcadiane. 
during their Diſputes with the "Zens, and ap- 
plied to the Payment of a ſelect Body of their 
Troops, calld the Epariti. The Maitineans 
proteſted againſt it as Sacrilege, and brought 
over ſeveral of The Council of Ten Thouſand, 
who had at firſt conſetited to It; to vert 
their Opinion, and to agree with them, that 

6 it 


it Was 3 rey —_ wa * ever 
brand them with Infamy, and entail a Curſe 
upon, their Poſterity. The debating this Mat- 
ter was. principally between the Tegeans and 
Mantineans; and it wrought ſuch Confuſion be- 
tween - them, and. the reſt of the Arcadians, 
that they. thought it neceſſary, for the Peace 
of the Community, to make it up as well as 
they could, both with the Eleant, and among 
themſelves. But the leading Men, who had 
touch d the Mony, apprehending they might | 
be call'd to an Account for it, thought the 
belt way of preventing ſuch an Enquiry, would 
be to embroil Matters ſtill more; and chere 
fore ſent to the Thebans to let them know, the 
Arcadians were upon the point of revolting to 
the Spartans, if they did not ſpeedily come in, 
and put a Stop to it. At the ſame time they 
ſent Directions to a Theban' Officer in T; egea, 
to ſeize ſome of their own People, as Diſtur- 
bers of the Peace: And accordingly great 
Numbers were apprehended, and confin'd as Pri- | 
ſoners of the State. But this occaſion'd ſuch a | 
general Clamour, that they were ſoon after diſ- | 
charg d; and Complaint was made of it at 
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Thebes, as a Matter of Impeachment againſt the 
Officer, for intermeddling in their Affairs, and at- 
tempting to interrupt the good Correſpondence 
between the Two States. The more moderate 
among them, who ſaw the Conſequence of 
calling in a foreign Power to decide their Dif- 
ferences, 
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ferences, ; proteſted againſt the Thehans marching 
their Troops into their Territories, and did 


1 


footing in Peloponneſus, which was their real 


Deſign; and Epaminondas made no great Se- 
cret, of * but be told them at the ſame 


time, by way of uſtification, Thar the Thebans 
been | wn into the War on their Account ; 
that therefore. they. bad ace treacherouſly with 
them, in making Peace with Athens without their. 


Conſent z  hewever, that when. be ſhould mareh his 


Army into Peloponneſus, to 40 Bis Friends ; 


there, be ſhould ſee what Proofs they the Arca- 


dians would then give of thrir Fidelity, This 


Was deliver'd i in ſo 'magiſterial. and menacing 


2 Stile, that they who were belt affected to 


the Thebang, did not like, i it; and the Manti- 


neans,; With ſuch others, as were concerned for 
the good. of. the- Community, and the general * 
Safety of Peloponneſus, concluded there was ho 


time to be loſt, in providing 


14 


that could happen. of} e | 


. Accordingly they 2 to the Mihai ras And Athens ans 
Sparton to appriſe chem of the Danger, and ee it 


what they could to preyent it. But the de 
ba could. not be prevail'd upon to let Hip ae . 
ſuch an Opportunity of getting once more a a- 


the Alarm, . enter'd into a a ſtrict Conc. veane 


racy for their common Deſepce. And to | 
vent, all Diſputes about the Command .in the 


Army, it was .ggreed to divide it in fuch — — 
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_ 1 This was a Point the Afta. 


| Gans had very much at heart: But the Spar 


. = fans being now ſo eaſily perſuaded to give that 


up to them, which they had ſo long conteſted 


 lopomeſus. 


with the Atbeniant, even till they were re- 
duced to the greateſt Extremity, was a plain 
Proof, how much they were tertified with 
the Apprehenſions of another Deſcent into Pr 


Epaninondss in the mean time began His 
March with all the Bæotians, fore Enbeans, 
and. a Body of Tbeſſalian Horſe, expecting to 
de join'd by the Argives, Maſenians and many 
others, upon his appearing among them. Upon 
his firſt Arrival in Peloponneſus, he lay for 
ſome time at Nemea, a Town in the Term 
tory of Argos, where he might reaſonably hope 
to intercept the Athenians in their March to 
join their Confederates; but receiving Intelli- 
gence, that they were to paſs by Sea, he fe- 
moved to Tegea; which City, with the greateſt 
Part of Arcadia, immediately declared for him. 


The Spartans, with their Confederates, had their 


general Rendezvous at Mantines, which they 


naturally imagin'd would be firſt attack d, as 
being the chief Seat of thoſe who had revolted 


S 


But whilſt they were ſecuring themſelves on 
this Side, Epaminondas conſidering, that the 
Ci of "Os was in a manner drain d for 

this 


- 


this apices, 1 med, Fre. 
all Night, in order to ſurpriſe it. But the De- /:2vour: to 
den being diſcover'di.vo efgg/ilane, a6 be asg. 
upon his March td Mant inan, he ſent james 
diate Notiee. of it to Sparta, with Orders te 
put the Town in Poſture of Defence, dll 
he could come its to its Relief; which he did 
with fuch Expedition, that Epaminonda found 
him in the City ready to receive him. I 
which is here relatad of Aggflats, is: by Dido» - 
rus Siculus aſeribed to Agis the other Spartan 
King. However chat be, it is certain, that 
Ageſilaus had a principal Part in the Defence 

of the City. The few Forces in it were poſted 

to the beſt ' Advantage that the Time and 

other Circurſtances would admit of; and the 

old Men and Boys were placed on the Tops of 

the Houſes, to atmoy the Enemy with Darts and 
Stones. Epaminindds, the he found by this 
Difpofition, chat his Deſign was diſcover'd, yet 

made an Aſſault at ſeveral Parts of the City, 

but met with the moſt vigorous: Oppoſition. 
Agefilaus ſaw there was now no room for that Bu ;: «- 
Caution or Cunning,” which had ſerved him %%, 


upon other Occaſſons: Wherefore putting all Ace, 


upon à defperate Puſh, he exerted himfelf fat 
beyond what could be expected from his Tears, 
and, by dint of Valour, repulsd the Enemy. 
But great Part of the Glory of this Action , 5,3. 
was due to his Son Archidaines, vhs having laß; 
than an hundred Men with him, was at all the nus 
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| be dangerous Paſſes, where the Enemy preſsd 
„ bhardeſt. He paſs'd the Rivyer in open Defiance | 
* ..,- of the Thahansy, then march'd-up an Eminence, 
ebarg d and routed thoſe Soldiers, who (as Ano: 
pbon expreſſes it) o breath'd Fire, and who. ſo 
es beat the Spartans, when they had the Ad- 
vantage both of: the Ground, and the Numbers, 
Hie who fignaliz'd himſelf moſt as a private 
4nd of Mahi, was [ads the San ef Phabitas,': He was 
mn vw beautiful, large and well-proportion'd 
Youth, ſcatce arrived at the Age of Manhood. 
He had juſt anointed hinaſelf at home, when the 

Alarm being given, he ruſh'd out without any 
Arms, and almoſt naked; then ſnatching a Spear 
in one Hand, and a Sword in the other, he 
broke into the thickeſt of his Ehemies, and boxe 
down all before him. The Epbori, after the Aci 
tion was over, gave him a Garland as the Reward 

of his Galantry; but then, to keep up the Ri- 
gour of their Diſeipline, fined, him a thouſand 
Drathmas, \for:goipg| into the Battle unarmed, -, 
The Spartan Fortes were now eqme up from 
 Mantinta;1a0d were follow g. by moſt of the 
Ezami- Confederates j ſo that Epaminondas finding, no- 

3 . thing more to be done on that Side, drew off 
again} his Army, and tum d towards Mantinea, which 
** he judged to be now quite defenceleſs. For 
beſides that the Troops were drawn out of it, 
A Inhabitants ere fcatter'd about in the F ields, 
ee orcunity, whilft the War 
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BE | 
their; Hatxich, - Wherefore he reſolved to attack. 
_the Fawniand: firſt. order d the Horſe thither, 
wha found the People diſpers d in the, manner 
they had beet informed, and all things to ap: 
bearance, a8 they; enpacted, Buy: N 9, 
that | ſix; thouſand {thenion, Avziliaries, Who 
coming by Scay:; knew ;nothing; af Phat had 
pil at Sparra; and. having. pale d, che Nb, * 
in order to Join the Confederates; 0 ktp- | | = 
poſed, in Mantinea, were juſt got into the I Fowns bit: | 
and without ſtaying to refreſh themſelves, 8 4x 
their NN 828 and gays . the :The; 9 


TT ET 


bene — ne thoſe, IT were 55 ih: 2 d b 
Walls, under their Protection. This A = 7350 


was a very ſharp, one, but not decifivez.. an 
is to be conſid cr'd rather. 138.2 Skirmiſh, 
a Prelude to What happen'd afterwards, than 
28s a Victory. However it was of. more im- | 
mediate: Copſequenee to the Mantineans, 2 
without ſuch a ſeaſonable and miraculous Re- 
lief, muſt have been loſt, And Hegelopbus, - 
Who cotnmanded this | Body. of Athenians, ob- 
tain'd great Honopr by waking, ſych. 3 WE | 
againſt the : Thehans,.,who.;were much ſuperior = 
in Ae de were all ſupported. by the 
Theſſakan Horſe. .. Woh) 20 ani I 
_Epaminandas:; was * 5 much piqu'd at the 
ill Saeceſs af theſe two e W be 
A N 


7. 


ibs 


they were ſo well prepared for him, and watch'd 


and facrificing his Allies. Theſe Conſidera - 


- - «tions determin d him $0 proceed mage 


of 17 


obliged to attempt ſomething further, to ſup- 


allotted him for this Expedition was very near 
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wis afraid would leſſen him in the Opinion 
of his Allies, and fully the Glory of his former 
Achievements; and therefore thought himſelf 


port his own and his Country's Honour, and 
to keep up the Spirits of thoſe, whom be kad 
taken under his Protection. And as the Time 


expiring, he had no time to loſe. Beſides he 
was got ſo far into the Enemies Country, and 


his Motions ſo narrowly, that he thought he 
eould not eaſily ſecure his Retreat without fight- 
ing; or that if he did, it would be abandoning 


to make Kinnſelf Maſte of Paper, or 5 
fall honourably in the Attempt. 

Accordingly, upon the Spartan, comming wits 
Relief of the Mantineans, he prepat'd to attack 
them; and this drew on a general Engagement 


755 Ban of both the Armies, with their reſpective Con- 
= Manti- federates. That of the Tlebuns conſiſted of 


thirty thouſand Foot! and three thouſand Horſe; 
which was more by a third Part, both af Horſe 
and Fobt, than the Spuridns had, with the Abe 
nian, and all the reſt of their Aſſociates. The 
Mantineans, as the War was in their Territories, 
were in the right Wing, with the Spartans next 


to them; „ and the 


Acbæans, 


Chap. IV. Tze Grecian Hiftoey. 


Hchaons; Elans, and others of leſs Note, made 


up the main Body. The Thehans,, with the Ar- 
cadians, choſe the Left of their Army w oppoſe 
the Right of the Enemy; the 4rgives were in 


the Right; and their main Body conſiſted of the 


Eubaans, Lacrians, Sicyonians, Meſſeians, Theſ- 
ſalians and others: And both the Armies were 
flank'd with their Horſe. 


But aſter this Diſpoſition, Epaminondas took a 


Compaſs, as if he declin'd fighting; and then 
made his Troops halt, and lay down their Arms, 
with a Shew of encamping at a ſmall Diſtance 
from the Enemy, hoping, by this Feint, to allay 


their Heat, and take off the firſt Impreſſion, gf 


their Fury, and then to fall upon them by Sur- 


priſe; which happen'd in a great meaſure as he 
expected. For when he afterwards advanc d to- 


wards them, they had quitted their Arms, and 


their Horſes, and were ſo diſpers'd about, chat 
they had much ado to form themſelyes in time. 


However they recover'd the Surpriſe, and ſtood 


the Charge with great Reſolution, Epaminondas 
put the Iſſue of the Battle upon his Ieſt Wing, as 
he did at Leudtra and his Scheme of breaking 
in upon the Enemy was much after the lame 


manner, by placing the beſt of his Men in Front, | 


then drawing them up cloſe, and narrowing them 
toa Point, ſo as to penetrate like the Beal of 3 
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| bore the] Brunt of it, wete ſo gall'd'with the Darts 
and Slings of the Theſſahans, and ſo over-power'd 


With the Numbers of the Thebans, that they were 


© forc'd to give way, and to leave their Foot ex- 
pos d; but yet they kept themſelves in a Body, 
ſo as not to break in upon them. And in theit 
Retreat, meeting with a Detachment of the Eu- 
beans, and other Mercenaries, whom Epaminondas 
had ſent round to attack their Rear, they fell in 
among them, and cut them intirely to pieces. 


The reſt of the Atbenians in that Wing, were 


hard preſs'd by the Argives, and the Theban 


Horſe; but ſome Elan Horſe, who had been 


poſted in the Rear as a Body of Reſerve, coming 
up to their Relief, they maintain'd their Ground. 
Their Horſe in the other Wing made the ſame 
vigorous Reſiſtance, but were forc'd at laſt to 
throw Wemmſeives 1 in hogs. their F wr for Pro- 
Upon this the Foot Join'd Barde d fought 
with incredible Fury, eſpecially the Spartans and 
the Thebans, who were more immediately con- 
cernd in the Event of the Action, and were 
never more in Earneſt. Their Lances 
broke with the Violence of the Charge, they 
clos' din with their Swords, and ſtood Foot to 

Foot, neither Side abating of their Rage, or 
giving back one Inch of Ground. Which Epa- 
minondas perceiving, form'd a Troop of the moſt 
determin'd Men about him, and putting himſelf 
at the Head of them, Jour a very vigorous 
* Charge 


Chap. IV. 2. Grecian: 2ifiry 


Charge upon the Lacedemonian Phalanx, and 
wounded their General with the firſt Javelin he 
threw. And his Troop puſhing/ on with the 
ſame Ardour, he ſoon broke the Enemy to 
pieces; and then made ſuch Havock among 
them, that the Ground about him was coyer'd 
with the Bodies of tlie, Slain. But adyancing 
ſtill forwards, in order to make a thorough. Rout 
of it, the Spartans rallied, and collected them- 
ſelves into a Body, pointing their whole Fury at 
him, and throwing an infinite number of Darts 


285 


at him, many of which he drew out of his Body, Epuni- 


tally wounded by a Javelin, which was ſaid to 
be thrown-by Gryllus, the Son of. Xenophon, who 
was afterwards kill'd'hinfelf in the ſame. Battle. 
But the Death of Epaminondas is by ſome aſcrib'd 
to Anticrates a Spartan, who, as a Reward for ſo 
eminent a piece of Service, was exempted from 
all public Offices and Taxes; and Plutarch ſays, 
there was one of his Deſcendants remaining in 
his Time, who enjoy'd the ſame Immunities. 
The Thebans, upon their General's falling, re- 
new'd the Attack, in order to reſcue his Body, 
and, after a very ſharp. Reſiſtance on the part of 
the Spartans, carried it off. This Misfortune 


put an end to the Action; and both Sides parted, 


as it were, by Conſent. Aenopbon makes it en- 
tirely a drawn Battle, and ſays, that each Party 
erected Trophies, and ask'd leave to bury their 
Dead; that neither of them took any Town, 

nor 


and retorted at them; rill at laſt he was mor- - 


186 


nor gain d any Acceſſion of Territory, or any In- 
ercaſe of Power, and that Things remain d juſt in 


before But however exact and faithful he may be 


in the other Parts of his Hiſtory, he is thought 
upon this Occaſion to have been a little preju - 
die'd; and to have induſtriouſly avoided ſaying 
too much to the Advantage of the Thehans, who 
had manifeſtly the Victory, though they were in 
too much Concern and Confuſion to purſue it; 
and the only Grounds upon. which. the Enemy 


H. Cha 


| Eubaans and iba * the Athenian, u her 


n had cut to pieces. 7” "of in 

—— ins his. Tent, 
ce ee doors hisSpeech, he ask'd 
his Friends about him, N betber the Enemy had 
taken his Shield from him : They told him, Jt 
was ſafe; and it being brought to him, he kiſe'd 
it. He then ask d, Which Side bad the Vid: 
They told him, The Thebans. All then, ſaid he, 
is well. And ſoon after, upon the drawing the 
Head of the Javelin out of his Body, he fell, as 
it were, in the Arms of Victory, and, congra- 


tulating the good . his Country, ex- 


pired. 
e anbei drab and: Gslemm in 


theſe Circumſtances of his Death, and ſuitable to 
that juſt and deliberate Firmneſs and Compoſure 


of Mind, which he had ſhewn in all the Actions 


of his Life. To conſider him in all Reſpects, as 


Chap, IV. De Orecian Hiſsary. 

2 Soldier, Stateſman and Philoſopher, he was not 
only, as Cicero eſteems him, the firſt Man of 
Greece, but the greateſt perhaps that any Age or 


Country has produced. For all the ſeveral Vir - 


tues, which / others poſſeſa d ſingly. were united 
in him, and in ſo perfect a Degree, as to be 


without an Allay of any one Vice, or Falling 


Beſides his natural good Diſpoſition, he had all 
the Advantages of Education, and was furnifh'd 
with the beſt Maſters, not only for Eloquenet 
and Philoſophy, but alſo for his-Exerciſes, and 
all the other lighter Accompliſhments, Hence 


187 


it wes, that Polymnis bis Father's Houſe was at 


that time one of the beſt Schools in Greece, and 
open to all the learned World. He was indeed 


his Circumſtances would allow; ſor tho' he was - 


of one of the beſt Families in Thebes, be died ſo 
poor, as to leave his Son no other Fortune, than 
what he had beſtowd on him in this manner, 


It -happen'd however, that he neither wanted, | 


nor defired one: For he had ſuch a thorough 
Contempt of Niches, that he did not leave enough 
to bury him. He was in this, as in many other 
Reſpects, a Philoſopher in Practice and Reality, 
and was poor upon Choice; and yet without any 


than he was of Riches. He did not indeed af 


ſect Popularity, or Applauſe; he was ſo modeſt, 


chat. all his great Offices were in a manner forc'd 


Affectation, or View of being applauded for it. 
Juſtin ſays, he was no more deſirous of Fame, 


upen | 
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upon him; and his firſt Motive in an big Jnder- 

_ takihgs, was the Hendur of his Country®: But 
yet he had not an Inſenſibiliey of Glory! wich re- 
gard to himſelf; as may appcar from tſie ner 

be made to his Friends about him when he was 
dying. Among other Expreſſions of their Grief 

for thelLofs ef him, they lamented his leaving 

no Childfen'behind'him + Tee, fai he; T leave 

| Fed fair Daughters," the ter et of umaOtra wid 
 Mantinea, 46 perpttuate® n Memory. - Upon 
nnother Ocenſſonz being asd bel her be thought 
una, on Chabtias, or Tphicrates, 256 Jerrer Ge- 
nerul? ba, faid he, 0 Judge bile wo tive. 
There are other Inſtances to prove, that he knew 
hat was due to his Merit, and that lie did not 
decline Praiſe; tho he did not covet it. He was 


| j | covetous of nothing but his Time, which he em- 
41 ploy d wholly in the Improvement of his Mind, 
1 or in what he thought might be uſeful to the 


Public; and he made even his Diverſions ſub- 
ſeryient to tliat end. His Running. Wreſtling, 

| gc — of that kind, were not _ 

1 2 T0 eee the Say! of cxcblling in 

: | them, but as. Leſſons of Inſtruction in the Art of 

War. For which Reaſon he had an Averſion to 

| fat Nen in the Armys; and disbanded ohe, whe, 

he ſaid, would require three ar fur Shields to cover 

Vis Belly. He had an extradrdinary Genius for 

War, and had thoroughily;{tudied the Theory of 

it, before he enter d upon Action-. At has ap- 


CONV pear'd 
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pear d from). his Diſpoſition, and his Manner of 
attack ing: both at Leugta and Mantinea, that he 
aspdrticvlarly well skill in the Toficks. That 
which has ſer hitn in a Light abeve moſt of the 
Grim Generals, s, the Difficulties and Dif- 
couragemerts, which he met with upon his firſt 
Appearance in the World. He had 0 do with 
a: People, Who were enk into u. Strke, Of Seth 
and.Idleneſs, and diſpoſed to Slavery, They were 
very low at that time in their Reputation for 
Arms: And tho' they had taken gſom part in 
the late Wars, it was occaſionally only, and ra- 
ther in order to ſupport themſelves, by their At- 
tachment to thoſe who were beſt able to protect 
them, than with a Senſe of gaining Honour, or. 
aſſerting, their Freedom. They had but few 
Troops, and thoſe were without Spirit, or Dif- - 
cipline, and without Officers to conduct chem. 
This ys not the Caſe. of che great Captains. wha 
went before him, eſpecially. thoſe of -Atheps-and 
Sparta, Who had Troops ready form'd and diſ- 
ciplin d, inur d to Dangers and. Fatigue, ir d 
with Ambition, and the Love of their Country, 
ſupported by their Fellow-Citizens,/ and:fluſh'd 
with Victory: So that their ;Commanders.had 
nothing more to do, than to purſue the Track of 
Glory. they were in, and to carry on the Service 
in the way they found it. Epaminondas had 
none of theſe Advantages: But by his Courage 
and Zeal, and the Force of his Genius, he ſup- 
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humbled, he had brought them to 


treat, or expoſtulate with them. His Military 


un. Gteclan Hef. Book) 
an Army; which being train d up by his In- 


| firudtions, and animated by his Example; foot | 
| thew'd the Thebans, that they were capable of 


acting for themſelves, and fighting their own 
Battles. From hence it was, that from Auxili- 
and put in for their Turn of Superiority in Crate. 
It muſt be-allow'd, that Pelopidas had pay'd the 
he had been affiſting to him in moſt ef his great 
Enterpriſes. But without Epaminondas, theWork 
had been left very imperfett. / It wens his bold 


Defiance of the Spartans, that brought on the 


Battle of Leufra : And he afterwards went fur- 
ther towards the reducing them, than any one 
Man, or than all the States of Greece together. 


And tho? he did not throughly ſucceed in it, 


he had ſo diſabled and difpirited them, that they 
never recover'd their former Reputation and Au- 
thority. Among other Marks of their being 
lengthen their 
Monofyllables, as he himſelf expreſs'd it, in rally- 
wg them upon that affected and “ deſpotic Bre- 
vity, with which they were wont to expreſs them - 
ſelves in their Anſwers to thoſe who offer'd to 


Virtues were ſtill inferior to thoſe which regarded 
either the Society, or himfelf. His Diſintereſt- 
edneſs was viſible in every Circumſtance of his 

® I don't know whether I may bs allew'd this Expreſſion! 


it ſeems to be juſtified by the Imperatoria Brevitas, awhich 
acyus aſcribes to Galba, 


Chap. IV. * Greeian'F;fory. 
Life: And nothing could ever falle his Inte- 
grity, or flacken his ZTtal for the Public. The 
Fenſam knowing of what Conſequetice it was to 
fix him in their Intereſt, ſent Diomedom of Cy- 

_ Zicvs to tempt Him with a large Sum of Mony. 
He firſt gan d Micytbus, à particular Favourite 
of his) and gave him five Talents to found him 

upon it. But Epaminundar rejected the Offer with 

Diſdain and Tndignation, © dedaring, That he 
would not put the Riches of the Univerſe in Com- 

priition with the Good of bis Country. © You, Dio- 
medon, faid he, dont know me; and I am not 

farpriſed, that you fall form a Yudgment f mis 
from yourfelf ; for which Reaſon J forgive you ; 
but withal adviſe you to make the beſt of your way 
home, that you ' may not have an Opportunity of 
corrupting others. As for you, ſaid he, addreffing 
himſelf to Micythus, if you don't immediately re- 
fore him bit Mom, Dll deliver you up to the Ma- 
giſftracy. His Generoſity and Friendſhip have 
fofficiently appear d in his Behaviour to Pelopidas. 

He was judicious and grave, but yer affable ; he 
was continent, patient of Injuries, and very com- 
paſſionate; and, to crown all, he was ſtrictly juſt, 
and ſo fincere a Lover of Truth, that he would 
not tell à Lye even in jeſt. He was alſo à very 
able Speaker, and had gorie further in his Search 
after Knowledge of all kinds, than moſt of the 

Philoſophers of his Time, who were ſo by Pro- 

feſſion: And yet he did not value himſelf upon 

i, or make any Shew of it; and it was faid'of 
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r body knew more than 


be, and ſpole leſs: Study was indeed his darling 
Paſſion; and he was ſo devoted to it, that he 
may be conſider d almoſt as a ſingle Inſtance of 
one; who acquitted , himſelf ſo, well to the Pub- 
lie againſt the natural Bent of his. Inclination. 
It was look d upon as Matter of Aſtoniſnment, 
that a Man who was ſo much hid from the World, 


. 


and buried, as it were, in Books, ſhould break out 


at once into ſo great, and ſo tumultuous a Scene 


of Action; that he ſhould negotiate the Intereſts 
of his Country abroad, manage the Government 


at home, and lead an Army with ſuch Succeſs 


againſt the united Powers of Greece. But he had 
a Capacity for every thing, and applied himſelf 
to every thing; and when he was once rouſed 
by a Senſe of what the Public expected from 
him, he gave up his belov'd Retirement, and 
was from thenceforwards in ſuch continual Mo- 
tion, that no body ever did ſo much in fo ſhort 
a Time. When the Thebans ' were once brought 
into Action, he reſolv'd to keep 1 them up to itz 
If. 1 am your General, ſaid he, you. muſt. be Sol- 
diers. Bœotia, as being an open flat Country, he 


could keep it no longer than they had their Hands 
upon their Shields. It was by theſe Maxims, and 
this Conduct, that he became the Support of his 
Country, and a Pattern to the greateſt Captains | 
of the preſent, and ſucceeding Times. Pbilopæ- 
men, who is call d the laſt of che Grecians, made 


ic 


. 
. . . 
, , * 
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it his Study to imitate him; ee eee 
come very little ſhort of him in his Valour and 
Conduct, and his Integrity. But he was more 
rough and choleric, and had too much of the 
Soldier in his common Deportment; whereas 
Epaminondas was cool and gentle, and had no- 
thing of Fierceneſs, but in the Field. N. 
che whole, he rais'd the Glory of Thebes to an 

Height beyond any of her Neighbours at that 


Time, and that fo ſuddenly, that it was faid to 
be born with him : And it will appear by the 


Sequel of the Story, how far it may be likewiſe 


lad to have _— with him. "ths 
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| The Afeairs of Greece, from the Battle 
of Mantinea, 0 the Death of Philip 
ef Macedon. 


Containing the Space of 26 YEARS. 
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© the Social Mar. | 


| Containing * Space of - Years. 
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the greateſt that ever was 
fought by Greciaxs againſt Gre- 
cians, the whole Strength of 
the Country being drawn out, 
and ranged according to their 


different Intereſts, And it was fought with an 
VIP 


was the fixing the Empire of Greece. And 
this mult of courſe have been transferr'd to 
the ' Thebans upon their Victory, if they had 
not loſt the Fruits of it by the Death of their 
General, who was the Soul of all their Coun - 
ſels and Deſigns. This blaſted all their Hopes, 
and put out their ſudden Blaze of Power, al- 
moſt as ſoon as it was kindled. However they 
did not preſently give up their Pretenſions; 
States, and made ſeveral ſurther Struggles; but 
they. were faint” and ineffectual, and ſuch as 
were rather for Life and Being, than for Su- 
thing further to themſelves at preſent, than an 
honourable Peace; and this was according to 
the Opinion of Epaminendas himſelf, who, when 
he lay wounded in his Tent, inquir'd after 
thoſe whom he judged moſt proper to ſuc | 
f ceed him in the Command; and finding they 
were kill'd in the Battle, adviſed them to make 
Peace; which they eaſily concluded; for their 
Enemies were as weary of the War, as them- 
ſelves. The Conditions were, That every one, p,,z 


$ 
1 Should retain what they were now in poſſeſſion 2 
bs and bold it independent of any other Power. Spartan. 


Hereupon all the States of Greere enter'd in- 
to a League Offenſive and Defenſive, except- 
ing only the Spartans, who refus'd to ratify the 
Treaty, beeauſe the Meſſenians were included 
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Ageſilaus 
cen ſur d for 
it. | 


Gy. 
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in it. This Oppoſition was rais d chiefly by 
Aeifilaus, who was therefore lobk'd upon as 
ſtubborn and refractory, and an unreaſonable 
Protracter of the War, eſpecially as he had no 
Mony to carry it on; but what he was to raiſe: 
by Loans and heavy Taxes. And his Stick- 
ling with ſo much Obſtinacy at this-time for 
the Country of Meſſenia, revived in the Minds 
of the People, the great Extent of Territory, 
and the great Dominion both by Sea and Land, 
that he had loſt ann een 
Throne. i 

But whatever Cenſure bs had m by 
chis Proceeding, his next Enterpriſe, which 


actions in was the laſt Scene of his Life, was ſtill more 


Egypt. 


ſians, engaged Ageſilaus to affiſt him with a 


blameable, at leaſt with regard to himſelf, tho? 
it did not fo much affect the Intereſt” of his 
Country. Tachos, who had uſurped the King- 
dom of Agypt, being at war with the Per- 


Body of Spartans. Accordingly: he enter'd in- 
to. that Service, expecting to have the ſole Com- 
mand of the Army, Upon his Arrival in 
Apt, all the great Officers of the Crown 
went to pay their Compliments to him; and 


the whole Country flock'd down to the Shore 
to ſee the Man, whoſe Reputation in Arms 


had made ſo much Noiſe in the World. But 
they were much diſappointed, when, inſtead of 
the great and awful Prince they look'd for, 
they found a little old Man of a contemptible 

Preſence, 
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Preſence, lying on the Graſs, his Clothes thread- 


bare, and his Hair uncomb'd, and rejecting 


their rich Preſents of Sweetmeats and Perfumes, 


which he told them, they might give to his Slaves 


which conſiſted of eighty thouſand Men, beſides 
ten thouſand: hired Troops, - whereof one thou- 
ſiund were Spartans. But Tachos deceiv'd him 
in his Expectations of being General, and would 
allow him no other Command than that of 
the Mercenaries at Land, committing to Cha- 


the Charge of his Fleet, and reſerving to him- 
ſelf the chief Command over all. Ageſilaus was 
otherwiſe treated by him with ſo much Inſo- 
lence,. and in a manner ſo much below his 
Spirit and, Dignity, that he took an Opportu- 
nity to fall in with NeFanehus, his Son, or ra- 
ther his Nephew, who had revolted from him, 
and got himſelf to be proclaim'd King in his 


Briat, who came i in as a Volunteer from Athens, 


ſtead. And the People being generally on his 


Side, Ageſilaus join'd with them, and drove Ta- 
chos out of his Kingdom. He had no ſooner 
withdrawn himſelf, but another Competitor 


ſtarted up, and march d againſt Negganchus with 


an Army of an hundred thouſand Men, who 
ſnut him up in one of his Towns, and laid 
Siege to it. When the Works were 

well advanc 
tion drawn almoſt round the Place, Necfanebus 
threw himſelf among the Grecians, and fally- 


24, and the Lines of Circumvalla- | 
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were unfiniſhed, drew up his Forces, and caſily 
Jed and encompaſſed / by their own' Works. 
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routed thoſe of the Enemy, who were entang · 


This was owing intirely to the Advice and 
Conduct of Heefilous, who improved this Vie- 


toty by ſeveral others, till he had fertled 


Necrunebus in full and quiet Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne, Diodvrus relates this Part differently, 


as if Ageflaus had reconcil'd himſelf to Tachss, 


and reinſtated him in the Kingdom." But this 
reſts ſingly upon his Authority; and the other 
Account is more natural, as well as more ge- 
neral. Arefilaus acquitted himſelf extremely well 


35 te the military Part of this Expedition; but 


ie does not in other Reſpects redound much 
to his Honour. One chief Motive of his un- 
dertaking it, was Gain; which he cover'd un- 
der a pretence of ſupplying the Neceſſities of 


to a Barbarian, and ſerving under an .Zgyptian 
Rebel, as a Captain only of a Band of Ar. 
cenaries, was thought very unbecoming a Spar 
tan King, eſpecially of his Age and Character. 
He firſt made a mean Figure by entering inta 
that Service, and then a ſcandalous one by de- 
ſerting it, and joining with the Enemy of him, 
whom he came to as an Auxiliary. He en- 
deavour'd to juſtify himſelf by ſeveral falſe Pre- 
tences; and, according to the common Plea of . 


the Spartans in the like Cafes, call't it Acting 


for 


r 
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for the Benefit of his Country. But whatever 


Name he gave it, it vas certainly a foul Ac- 
don, and Plutarch calls it downright Treachery. 


And it was more ſo in him, becauſe it was 


purely his own Act, without being tied ;down 


by any expreſs Orders from the Government 


of Sparta. The Winter following Ne#anebas 


diſmiſs'd him, with great Marks of Civility 
and Gratitude for the Services he had done 


Talents of Silver, with which he” faiPd home - 
ward, but was drove by Streſs of Weather up- 


on a defart Shore of Africa, calPd The Haven 


of Menelaus ; where he ſicken d and died, being g, O., 
full eighty four Tears _ od IP. 56 n 


wh. e e ere 
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many mixt Qualities, that beſides what has 
been already obſerv'd of him in the courſe of 
the Hiſtory, it may be proper to take a more 
diftin& View of him. He ſet out in the World 
with ſtrong Prejudices/ againſt him, both as to 
his Perſon and his Pretenſions. The firſt of 
them he overcame by the Sprightlineſs of his 
Air, and his Good-humour, with a way hg 
had of jeſting upon himſelf, which prevented 
others uſing the fame Freedom with him. 
However he was ſo ſenſible of his Defects, that 
he would not ſuffer any Picture or Statue to be 
made of him in his Life-time, and utterly for- 
bud the doing it after his Death, . His Way 

O4 to 


— 
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to the Throne was attended with greater Dif- 
ficulties, which yet he got over by his Spirit 
and Addreſs, and by the Aſſiſtance of his 
Friends, particularly of Ly/ander, who in effect 
put the Crown upon his Head. And in that 
reſpect, it was made a Charge of Ingratitude 
upon Ageſilaus, that he had afterwards upon a 
ſlight Pretence thrown him off. But he him- 
ſelf was the Cauſe of it; he valued himſelf too 
much upon his Services to him; and his Beha- 
viour to him in Aſia has been ſhewn to be 
ſo arrogant and aſſuming, that it might very 
well juſtify his ſending him away from him, 
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? .  » "when he found he could no longer act with 
fk him. Ly/ander, full of Reſentment, upon his 
ſ Return form'd a powerful Party againſt him; 
j to break which, he ſingled out the Ring- 
j leaders, ſome of whom he ſent away upon foreign 


Services; others he got to be accuſed. of Ava- 
rice and Injuſtice in their Employments; and 
then made it his Buſineſs to bring them off, 
thereby obliging them to become his Friends; 
and ſo by degrees he wore out the Faction. 
As he was a younger Son, he was bred up with 
more Severity and Subjection, than the imme 
diate Heirs of the Crown; and by the Obe- 
dience he paid to the Laws as a private Man, 
he was better fitted for the Government, when 
he came to it. He made great court to the 
.Ephori, and the Senate, even to a Shew of 
8 and by the Deference he 24 
ir 
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their Power, he ſecretly advanc'd his own, and 


by that means carried the Prerogative higher. 


than any of his Predeceſſors. But his Popula- 


rity grew at laſt ſuſpedted inſomuch that he is 


ſaid to have been fined by the Epberi for mono- 


common Goods of the Republic. He was re- 

markable for his Continency and Moderation ; 
and kept up the old Spartan Plainneſs and Fru- 
gality even to Affectation, not allowing his Wife 
and Daughter to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 


poliiag the Citizens, who were look d upon as the 


Dreſs, and living in the ſame Houſe that be- 


long d to Ariſtodemus his Predeceſſor above ſeven 
hundred Years before, nor ſuffering ſo much as 
the Door of it to be repair d. Vet notwith- 


ſtanding this rigid Appearance, there was no- 


thing of Stiffneſs or Moroſeneſs in his Behaviour; 
he treated every body with Candour and Affa- 
bility, and had ſuch a Complacency and Agree- 
ableneſs in his Converſation, as made him ami- 
able to the laſt. He was very fond of his Chil- 
dren, and would often enter into their little Sports 
with them. Being one Day ſurpris'd by a Friend, 
as he was riding with them on an Hobby- horſe, 
Say nothing of it, ſaid he, till ycu are à Father 
yourſelf. He was generous to his Enemies, not 


detracting any thing from their due Merit, eaſil7ß 


forgiving, and never taking any unjuſt Advan- 
tage againſt them. On the other hand he was 
too partial to his Friends, whom, in all Caſes, 
right or wrong, he thought himſelf obli gd to 
ſupport : 


Of which there is an Inſtance in a 


be fure to acguit him. Of the ſame kind was his 


interpoſing in behalf of Phæbidas and Sphodrias; 
and yet the Conſequence of it was, in a great 


meaſure, the engaging Sparta in the Leuttrian 
War. It was a Saying of his, That to be ftrait- 


luaced in point of Juſtice when one's Friend is con- 


cerned, is only a Pretence fun d:ſerting him. Yet 


no body talk d more of Juſtice ypon other Oc- 


I caſions than he did; inſomuch that ſome about 


him expatiating one Day upon the Grandeur of 
the King of Perſia, I herein, ſaid Apefilaus, dots 
bis Grandeur conſiſt? Or bow is he greater than I 


am, if be be nat more juſt? By which he would 


have it underſtood, that Juſtice-was the Rule of 
all his Actions. But he has not given many In- 


ſtances of it, eſpecially in his public Character; 


wherein he was ſo different from what he was 
in his private Life, that he may be conſider d 
as two different Perſons. His Failings in the 
latter were few, and, generally ſpeaking, good - 
natur'd ones; but in his Regal and Military 
Capacity, his Paſſions were much ſtronger, and 
his Faults more unpardonable. The fame af- 


piring Temper which he diſcover'd from his 


Childhood, and by which he afterwards uſurp'd 
the Crown, carried him on to the laſt Stage of 


bis Life, and bore down all other Conſiderations, 


that 


Letter of his to Arieus, Prince of Caria, where- 
in he ſays, F Nicias be innocent, acquit bim; if 
be be guilty, acquit him upon my arcount; however 
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that ſtood in the Way of his Ambition. And 
yet he manag d ſo well, that he paſs'd the firſt 
thirty Years of his Reign in great Honour and 
Eſteem ; But as he advanc'd further in Years, 
he grew more perverſe and arbitrary, and withal 
more reftleſk and impatient, continually forming 
new Schemes of Action, and never eaſy but in 
War; and indeed he had admirable Tatents for 
it. He was brave, active and vigilant; he had 
inur'd himſelf to the Extremes of Heat and Cold, 
and far d as hard, in other reſpects, 28 a private 
Centinel. He was very careful to keep up the 
Courage of his Soldiers; for Which Purpoſe he 
would conceal, or leſſen the News of a Defear 
in other Parts, or ſometimes ſubititute the Report 
of a Victory in the room of it. He had a more 
refin'd way of deceiving his Enemies, by pub- 
hing his real Deſign of a March or an Attack, 
ſo that they might take it for @ Feint, and con- 
ſequently be unprepar'd for him. No body knew 
better how to uſe the Advantages of Time and 
Place, or to effect by Stratagetn, what he could 
not obtain by Force. And notwithſtanding his 
natural Impetuofity, he could command himſelf 
upon occaſion, and was either cool and tempe- 
rate, or daring and defperate, according as the 


Cafe requir'd; of which he gave ſufficient Proofs 


in his Defence of the City of Sparta. His Be- 
haviour upon that Occaſion, when the Whole 
was at ſtake, was great and glorious; tho' it 
muſt be allow d at the fame time, that he did 


nothing 
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** abe to his Country, 
whoſe Intereſts he had ſacrificed to his implacable 
Hatred of the Thebans and Meſſenians, and his 
inſatiable Thirſt of Revenge. The Spartans were 


ſo ſenſible of his Abilities, that when he was in 


la, they conſtituted him Admiral as well as 
General, which was an Honour they had never 


before conferr d on one ſingle Perſon. His 


The indo- 
Jent State 
of Greece 


Power after that Expedition increaſing in pro- 
portion to the Opinion they had of him, he did 
what he would with them, and brought them 
into ſuch a Condition, that they were forc'd to 
rely upon him, and to ſtand or fall with him. 
And tho he ſav'd them from immediate De- 
ſtruction, he had ſufficiently drain'd and haraſs'd 


them, and left them in a miſerable declining 


State. Lyſander gave the firſt Shock to their 
Power by his Pride, and Ageſilaus quite broke 
it by his Obſtinacy; the firſt made them odious 
to their Neighbours, and the latter made them 
contemptible. And upon the whole, it may be 
faid, that Sparta ow'd her Downfal to the two 
greateſt Men ſhe ever bred. 

The Death of Epaminondas, and the Fern 


which enſu'd upon it, had ſlackenꝰd the Zeal of 


the principal Powers of Greece, and render'd em 

too ſecure. The Athenians more particularly 
when they found themſelves deliver'd from him 
who kept up their Emulation, grew indolent 
and remiſs, and abandon'd themſelves to their 
Eaſe and Pleaſure, being wholly taken up with 


Shews, 
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Shews, Mets 42 Feſtivals. They were natu⸗ 
rally too much addicted to theſe ſorts of Amuſe- 
ment, and they had formerly been encourag d in 
them by Pericles, who knew how to lead them 
by their Inclinations, and took this Method to 
ingratiate himſelf with them, and to divert them 
from inſpecting too narrowly into his Admini- 
ſtration. But they now carried theſe Diverſions | 
to a much higher pitch of Extravagance. They 
had ſuch a Paſſion for the Stage, that it ftifled 
in them all other Thoughts, either of Buſineſs, or 


of Glory. Poets and Players were become their 


only Favourites, and receiv'd. the Eſteem and 
Applauſe, . that was due to the Captains who 
had fought their Battles. The very victualling 
of their Fleets and Armies was conſum'd upon 
the Stage. Their Singers and Dancers were 
pamper'd up with Marrow and other luſcious 


Food, whilſt the Admiral and the Captains of 


the Ships had no other Proviſions on board, but 
Meal, , Cheeſe and Onions. In ſhort, the Deco- 
rations, and other Charges attending the Theatre, 
were ſo exceſſive, that Plutarch ſays, It coſt more 
to repreſent ſome of the famous Pieces of Sophocles 
and Euripides, than it had done to carry on the 
War againſt the Barbarians, And in order to 
ſupport this Charge, they ſeiz d upon the Fund 
which had been ſet apart for the War, with a 
Prohibition, upon pain of Death, even to adviſe 
the applying it to any other Purpoſe. They 
not only revers'd this Decree, but went as far 

| ; the 
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the other way, making it Death to propoſe. the 


_ reſtoring the Fund to the Uſes, to which ix 


had before been appropriated, under the fame . 
Penalties, By diverting the Courſe of the Sup- 
plies in ſo extraordinary a manner, and enter- 
taining the idle Citizen at the Expence of the 
Soldier and Mariner, they ſeem'd to have no 
Remains of that Spirit and Vigour, which they 


had exerted in the Perſian Wars, When they de- 


moliſh'd their Houſes to furniſh out a Navy, and 


when the Women ſtoned a Man to death, who 
propos d to appeaſe the Great King, (ay he was 


call'd) by paying Tribute, and doing Homage 
to him. 


But whilſt they were wrapt up in this lothful 


Security, and had nothing immediately to ap- 
prehend from their old Enemies, either in Greece 
or Perſia, they found themſelves on a ſudden 


Which theengag'd with a People, who were hitherto ob- 
Macedo- ſcure, and in a manner barbarous. Theſe were 


nians take 


advantage the Macedonians; who, tho? they were hardy, 


ef. 


and warlike enough, had never yet preſum'd to 
intermeddle in the Affairs of Greece. The Truth 
is, they had enough to do at home, to adjuſt the 
Quarrels about the Succeſſian of their Kings, and 
to defend themſelves againſt the hyrians, Pæs- 
nians, and other powerful Neighbours, But ſe- 
veral Circumſtances concurr'd at this time to raiſe 
them out of their Qbſcurity, and to bring them 
into a new Scene of Action; which by degrees 


wrought ſuch @ thorough Change in the State of 


Greece, 
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Greece, that it will be neceſſary to take a curſory | 
View of their Affairs, and to conſider them con- F 
nectedly with thoſe of the Grecians, at leaft fo } 
| 
| 


far as may ſerve to ſhew, of what Steps this 
cg was effected. | 

They ue uren nic Abe ſeem to How far 
require a Place in the Gyecian Story; for their | thy may ys. 
firſt Kings were of Grecian Extraction. But they « Greci- 
are not ſo much intitled to it from their Deſcent. 
as from their Exploits, by which the very Name 
of Greece was in a great meafure loſt, and ſwal- 
low'd up in that of Macedonia. Before their 
later Achievements, which brought about this 
great Revolution, they were no otherwiſe conſi- 
der'd as a Part of Greece, than many other Bor- 
derers, who were originally planted from thence, 
but having afterwards little or no Intercourſe with 
their Mother-Country, contracted the Habits and 
Manners of the Natives where they ſettled, and 
from thence were look'd upon as one and the 
fame People with them, and in the ſame Degree 
of Barbariſm. This was the Caſe of moſt of the 
Grecian Colonies: And therefore, thoꝰ I have had | 
frequent occaſion to mention them, I have not Il 
enter'd further into their Story, than as it has ö 

| 
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born relation to Greece, either on account of their 


| 

Wars or Alliances with it, or of their being pro- | | 

tected by it, or becoming tributary to it, or of li 
ſuch other Engagements and Dependences, as 
have blended their Affairs with thoſe of the Gre- 

cians, 2 the Relation of chem a neceſſiry 
Part 
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Part of their Hiſtory. Thus much may ſuffice 
to account for my not having treated the moſt 
remarkable of theſe Colonies ſo fully and diſtinct- 
1y, as might be expected from the Figure the7 
have made in the World; ſuch as Sicily, Crete, 
and ſome others of the Iſlands, with the Leſſer 
Ala, and ſeveral other Parts of the Continent. 
But it ought to be conſider'd, that where their 
Fame and Grandeur has been owing more to 
their Tranſactions with other People, than with 
the Grecians, moſt of the Particulars concerning 
them do not fall within the Compaſs of my De- 
ſign, but belong more properly to a ſeparate 
Hiſtory of their own, or to that of the Nation, 
which they have had moſt to do with. '_ 

The Macedonians were ſo call'd before the re- 
cians intermix d with them: And they were ſome 
time known by other Names, which they receivd 
from the firſt Planters, or principal Men either 
of the whole Country, or of ſome particular 
Parts of it. But the Accounts we have of theſe 
original Founders, like thoſe of the Grecian States, 
are very fabulous and imperfect. The firſt who | 
is mention'd, with any degree of Certainty, to 
have reign'd in Macedonia, was Caranus, by Birth 
an Argive, and ſaid to be the ſixteenth in Deſcent 
from Hercules. It was upon this Foundation, 
that Philip grounded his Pretenſions to be of the 
Race of Hercules, and aſſum'd to himſelf divine 
Honours; wherein he carried his Vanity a great 
way, tho not ſo far as his Son did after him. 

Caranus 
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vice of the Oracle, into theſe Parts, where he 


ſettled, and made himſelf King. And yet He- 


rodotus, contrary to the Opinion of all the later 
Writers, makes Perdiccas the firſt King. Sir 
Iſaac Newton reconciles this Difference by a very 
probable Conjecture, that they were Joint-Found- 


ers of this Kingdom; that they were both con- 


temporary, and of the Royal Family of Argos, 
from whence they fled about the ſame time, and 
at firſt erected ſmall Principalities in Macedonia, 
which, after the Death of Caranus, became one 
under Perdiccas: and that this Kingdom was 
founded about the 46th or 47th Olympiad. From 
this Time the Macedonians were properly a Gre- 
cian Colony; and, among other Proofs of their 
being ſo, it is obſervable, that Amyntas, which 
was the Name of ſome of their ſucceeding Kings, 
was alſo a common Name among the Argives. 
Another of their Kings was, by virtue of their 
Grecian Extraction, admitted to the Olympic 
Games. But whatever Rights and Privileges this 


Nation claim'd as Grecians, they were generally 


treated as Barbarians, till ſuch time as they car- 
ried their Arms into F/a, and had trampled upon 
the Liberties of Greece. Caranus having, accord- 
ing to the general Account, reign'd twenty-eight 


Years, the Succeſſion was continu'd after him to 


the Times we are now treating of. But there is 
very little worth notice recorded of theſe Kings, 
„Vor. II. P they 


Caranus therefore is commonly reputed to have fuer, fit 
ed forth a Body of his Countrymen, by the Ad- 
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they being chiefly employ'd in defending them» 
{elves againſt the Incurſions of their Neighbours: 
And as to their domeſtic Affairs, they were re- 


markable only for the frequent Murders and 


Uſurpations, which happen'd in the Royal Fa - 


Amynta.  Amyntas the Second, who was the Sixteenth in 


Philip, 7 Deſcent from Caranus, and 


Philip whom we are now to treat of, had much 
- ado to ſupport . himſelf in the Throne; he left 
it in a very tottering Condition, and intail'd a 
War with the ilyrians and Olynthians upon his 
Children. By his Wife Eumdice he left three 


Sons, who all in their turn ſucceeded to their Far, 


ther, Alexander, Perdiccas and Philip; he had 


| alſo a natural Son, call'd Ptolemy Alorites. Some 


fay, he had a ſecond Wife, call'd Gygea, and by 
her had three more Sons, Archelaus, Arg aus of 
Archideus, and Menelaus, who were murder'd by 
Philip. But this does not ſeem probable, be- 
cauſe Eurydice appears to have furviv'd Anyntas, 
and to have been very active in the ſucceeding 
Reigns. The Succeſſion of Alexander and Per- 


diccas was ſtrongly oppos'd; firſt by Pauſatwas, 


whoſe Father and himſelf had before uſurp'd the 


Crown, and then by their Brother Ptolemy, who 


is ſaid to have murder'd Alexander, and to have 
reign'd three Years upon his Death, till he was 
afterwards ſlain himſelf by Perdiccas. Pauſanias 
was drove out by Ipbicrates, who at this time 
happen'd to be ſent by the Athenians with a ſmall 


Fleet 


the Father of that 


dice, upon this occafion; acceſted him in a very 
moving manner: She brought her two Sons Per 
diccas and Philip to him, and putting one of em 
between his Arms, and the other upon his Knee, 
conjur'd him, by the mutual Friendſhip that had 
paſs'd between the two Nations, and by the per- 
had born to him, that he would take theſe-two 


againſt the Invader. But this Account of her 
Maternal Affection is by no means conſiſtent with 
that which Jaſtin gives of her, That being in 
love with her Son- in- law, who is underſtood to 
be Ptolemy, the caus'd her own two Sons Alar- 
ander and Perdiocas to be murder'd, in order to 


before attempted to deftroy her Husband with 


the fame View. But the Hiſtory of theſe two 
Kings, Alexander and Perdiccas, is ſo confus'ds 
that not only the Tranſactions of one Reign ſeem 
to be aſcrib'd to another, but the Tranſactions 
themſelves are alſo differently related. As to 
Ptolemy, the moſt plauſible Account given of him, 
is, that upon his Competition with Perdiccas, 


they referr'd themſelves to Pelopidas, who ad- 


judging the Crown to the latter, the other quitted 
his Pretenſions: And Pelopidas, for the better 
Obſervance of this Agreement, carried Philip 


with him, among others, ay Hoſtage to Thebes. 
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The Grecian Hiftory. Book II. 
There are other Occaſions mention'd of his being 
given as an Hoſtage to the 7lyrians, both by his 


Father, and his Brother Alexander. However 


that be, it is certain he was at Thebes at the time 


of the Death of his Brother Perdiccas, who, ac- 


cording to the moſt general Accounts, e 
in a Battle with the Myrians. | 


The Riſe of This Accident brought him home, and gave 


Philip. 


him an Opportunity of exerting thoſe Talents, 


by which he not only ſurpaſs'd all his Prede- 


ceſſors, but eclips'd the Fame of all the Grecians 


A.M. 


3645: 
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of his Time; tho'-it muſt be confeſs'd, that he 
receiv*d his firſt Impreſſions of Glory from em, 
and that he ow'd a great deal to the Improve- 
ments he made under Epaminondas. But beſides 
theſe Advantages, he had great natural Endow- 
ments, and a Genius equal to the greateſt De- 
ſigns; as may ſufficiently appear from the Diffi- 
culties he had to encounter at his firſt ſetting out, 
when he was ſcarce three and twenty Years old, and 
the Means he us'd to overcome them. Perdiccas 
had left a young Son to ſucceed him; ſo that 
Philip had no immediate Proſpect of coming to 
the Crown. However, upon the News of his 
Brother's Death, he ſtole home privately from 
Thebes, and taking Advantage of the Conſterna- 

tion the People were under, and the Dangers 
they apprehended from an Infant-Reign, got 
himſelf at firſt declar'd Protector to his Nephew, 
and ſoon after King in his ſtead. And indeed 
the preſent Condition of the Macedonians requir'd 
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a Man of his Prudence and Activity: For they 
were ſurrounded with as many Enemies, as they 
had Neighbours. The Myrians fluſh'd with their 
late Victory, were preparing to march againſt 
them with a ſtrong Army; the Pæonians were 
making daily Incurſions upon them; and at the 
ſame time the Title to the Crown was conteſted 
by Pauſanias and Argeus, the former whereof 
was fupported by the Thracians, and the latter 
by the Athenians, who for that purpoſe had ſent 
out a good Fleet, and Ps mrs a 
Men. 
Under theſe Cliche with fo many 
Enemies on his Hands at once, and that before 
he was ſettled in the Throne, his firſt Part was, 
to make ſure of his own People, to gain 
their Affections, and to raiſe their Spirits; for they 
were very much diſhearten'd, having loſt above 
four thouſand Men in the late Action with the 
Tllyrians. He ſucceeded in theſe Points by the 
Artfulneſs of his Addreſs, and the Force of his 
Eloquence, of which he was a great Maſter. 
His next Step was to train and exereiſe them, and 
reform their Difcipline; and it was at this time, 
that he inſtituted the famous Macedonian Phalanx, fi, ini. 
which did ſo much Execution. It was an Im- gates the 
provement upon the ancient Manner of fighting 1 
among the Grecians, who generally drew up their lanx. 
Foot ſo cloſe, as to ſtand the Shock of the Ene · 
my without being broken. The complete Pha- 
lanx was thought to contain above ſixteen thou- 
P 3 ſand 
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ſand Men; tho? it was alſo taken in general for 
any Company, or Panty of Soldiers, and fre- 


_ quently for the whole Body of the Foot. But this 


of Philip's Invention, is deſcrib'd by Polybius to 
be. a long Square, conſiſting of eight thouſand 
Pikemen, ſixteen deep, and five hundted in Front, 
the Men ſtanding ſo cloſe together, that the Pikes 


of the fifth Rank were extended three Foot bes 


yon the Line of the Front. The reſt, whoſe 
Piſtance from the Front made their Pikes uſeleſs, 


| reſted them upon the Shoulders of thoſe who 


ſtood before them, and ſo locking them together 
in File, preſs'd forwards to ſupport and pufh on 
the former Ranks, whereby the Aſſault was ren- 
der'd more violent and irreſiſtible, 


Xenophon In this Year died Xenophon, and in the nine | 


his Death © 


and Cha. tieth Year of his Age. Notwithſtanding the 


radter. 


Glory he had acquir'd by his Perfan Expedition, 
he was baniſh'd Athens for having been engag d 
in it: For Cyrus having been too great a Fa- 
vourer of the Spartans, the Athenians did not 
think he ought to receive any Countenance or 
Aſſiſtance from them in the Quarrel with his 
Brother Artaxerxes. Thereupon Aenaphon choſe 
to return again into Perſia, where he join'd Age- 
ou z and there they contracted a ſtrict Friend- 

p, which continu'd as long as they liv d. Up- 
6 3 of theſe two Expeditions it was, that 


| the Sentence of Baniſhment was paſs'd againſt 


him, is not determin'd; But he had by both of 
them incurr'd the Diſpleaſure of his Fellow- 
Citizens, 
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Citizens, who look'd upon him as not being well 
affected to the Intereſt of his Country. He has 
not by his Actions given any Marks of his En- 
mity againſt it: But it is certain, that he was a 
great Admirer of the Spartan Manners and Con- 
ſtitution, and had a very indifferent Opinion of 
the Aubenian Democracy. Upon his ſecond Re- 
turn into Greece, he reſided at Scillonte, a Town 
in the Eleax Territory, but at that time under 
the Dominion of Sparta. But upon the Inva- 
fion of Laconia, by Epamingudas, he quitted that 
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Neighbourhood, and retir'd to Corinth, where he 


ſpent the Remainder of his Days. It is to the 
Leifure he enjoy'd in theſe Places of Retreat, 
that we owe moſt of his Hiſtorical and other 
Writings; by which he appears to have poſſeſs'd 
More different Talents, and to have been more 
thoroughly accompliſh'd, than any Man of his 
Time, not only as a Captain, Philoſopher, Ora. 
tor and Hiftorian, but being likewiſe well skill'd 
in Politics, in Horſemanfhip and Hunting, in 


Tillage and Planting. He had alſo the Advan- | 


tage of a very beautiful Perſon, with a pleaſing 
Aſpect, which [beſpoke that Candor and Sim- 
plicity, for which he was ſo remarkable, both in 


his Manners and his Writings. 

His Character as an Hiſtorian having already 
been deſcrib'd in the Account I have given of 
the Authors from whom this Hiſtory is collected, 
I will here only add an Obſervation, that he was 
the firſt Philoſopher in Greece, who wrote an 
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| Hiſtory, And to this it may be aſcribd, 
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that he has exprefs'd Nature better than moſt 
other Hiſtorians of his Time: His Conceptions 
were clear, and that made his Diction ſo. This 
regular way of thinking, and digeſting his Mat- 
ter, he learnt of Socrates, under whom he ſtudied. 


Nothing is more to be admir'd in him, than the 


Affection he bore to his Maſter- And in this 
Part Plato agreed with him; but there was other- 


wiſe no good Underſtanding between them: 


Which is the more extraordinary, becauſe they 
were both equally of a mild and amiable Diſ- 
poſition, and had no Enemies, but ſuch as their 
Virtue had created them. The Cauſe afſign'd 

by Diogenes Laertius for their Diſagreement, 
was a Rivalſhip in their Writings; and in ſup- 
port of this Opinion, it is ſaid, that Xenophon 
wrote his Cyripedia, as the Picture of a juſt Mo- 
narchy, in Oppoſition to that which P/gto had 
drawn of a perfect Commonwealth. It is a 


Queſtion among the Learned, how far this Piece 


of Xenophon will bear being examin'd according 
to the ſtrict Rules of Hiſtoryz and whether it 
ought not rather to be look'd upon only as a 


more modeſt and inſtructive Species of Romance, 


There is likewiſe great Allowance to-be made 
for his Character of Ageſilaus, which is too much 
in the Stile of Panegyric. But his cloſe In-' 
timacy with that Prince, had made him partial 
to his Failings. He extols his perſonal Bravery, 
and his other private Virtues, and very juſtly: 

But 
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But he does not conſider him enough in his pub- 


lic Capacity, as one, who, upon the Merit of 
his Services, had got more Power into his Hands, 


than was uſually allow 'd to the Spartan Kings, 
and, by his Raſhneſs and Obſtinacy, had made 


an ill uſe of it, mam ee 
Cy” | 

When Philip had made ſome proper Regula 
tion of his Affairs at home, he began to look 
broad, in order to divert the Storms which 
threater'd him from all Quarters. By Mony 
and Promiſes he made up Matters, for the pre- 
ſent, with ſuch of his Enemies, as lay neareſt 
to him, and then turn'd his Forces againſt the 


Athenians, who were march'd up to Metbone, to philip 4 


affift Angus. He gave them Battle, and dee 


feated them; and the Death of Argeus, who 
was kill'd in the Action, put an end to that 
Diſpute: For he permitted the Athenians, when 
they were in his Power, to return home. This 
Inſtance of his Moderation gain'd fo far upon 
them, that they ſoon after concluded a Peace 
with him; which yet he obſerv'd no longer, 
than it ſerv'd his Defign of ſecuring the other 
Part ef his Dominions. 


Accordingly he march'd Northward, where Os: 
he broke with the Pæonians, and ſubdu'd them; p * =, | 


then fell upon the Ihrians, and having kilPd — 


above ſeven thouſand of them in a pitch'd Battle, fu 
oblig d them to reſtore all their Conqueſts in 
Macedonia, He had alſo ſhut up the Faſſage of 

the 
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the Thraciens; but yet did not thinl it ſuffici- 
ently ſecur d, without making himſelf Maſter of 
Amphipolis, which was very commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated on the River Strymon, and was the Key of 


 Seizer Am- tit Side of his Dominions. He knew the Im- 


Phipolis. 


Olymp. 
/ {| 


portance of it, and therefore poſieſs'd himſelf of 
it in the Beginning of his Reign. This was the 
Grounds of his Quarrel with the Atbenians, who 
claim'd it as one of their Colonies, and made 
ſuch a Point of it, that their ſetting up Argeus 
againſt him, was not ſo much for his own Sake, 
or for the Credit of impoſing a King upon the 
Macedonians, as it was with a View to get the 
City reſtor'd to them by his means, in caſe he 
ſhould have ſucceeded in his Pretenſions. Philip 
was ſenſible of their Drift; and finding it ne- 
ceſſary at that time to keep ſome Meaſures with = 
them, would neither keep the Place himfelf, nor 
let them have it, but took a middle Courſe, and 
declar'd it a Free City, thereby leaving the In- 
habitants to throw off their Dependence on their 
old Maſters, and making it appear to be their 
own Act. But the City continu'd no longer in 
this State, than till he found himſelf at liberty to 
make a more thorough Conqueſt of it; which at 
this time he eaſily effected, thro? the Remiſſneſs 
of the Athenians, who refus'd to ſend any Relief 
to it, alledging in their Excuſe, that it would be 
a Breach of the Peace, which they had con- 
cluded with Philip the Year before. But the 


Truth is, he trick'd them out of it, by a Pro- 
miſe 


— IE 


miſe of delivering it up to them: But inſtead of 
keeping his Word with them, he made further 
Encroachments, by ſeizing on Pydus and Pori- 
deas the latter of which being gatriſod by Athe- 
mans, he drew them out, and ſent them home 
but diſmiſs d them with ſuch Marks of Civility, as 
ſhew'd;thatheavoided coming to an open Rupture 

with that State, at leaſt till his Deſigns were more 
ripe for it, tho? at the ſame time he did what he 
could to-weaken them, and drive them out of his 
Neighbourhood, Pydna, with the Territory be- Pydna and 
longing to it, he gave up to the Ohnthians,, who Potdæa, 
were his Father's inveterate Enemies. His Hands | 
were too full at this time to revive the Quarrel 
againſt ſo rich and powerful a City, which, for 
three Years together, had withſtood the united 
Forces of Sparta and Macedonia; he therefore 
choſe to buy their Friendſhip for the preſent, and 
to amuſe them by the Delivery of this Town, as 
he had done the Athenians by the Peace, till he 
could attack them at more Advantage. In this 
Step alſo he over-reach'd the Athenians, who were 
at the fame time courting the Alliance of the 
Olynthians,; in order to maintain their footing in 
thoſe Parts. Which Side ſoever the Ohnthians 
inclin'd to, they were ſtrong enough to turn 
the Balance; and therefore the gaining: them 
became a, Matter of great Contention between 
Philip and the Athenians. 

The next Place he took, was Grenide, which 2 _ 
be ah d, and call'd, after his own Name, te ld 
Philippi, Philippi. 


f 
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; Philipp, and which afterwards was famous for 


the Defeat of Brutus and Caſfus. There were 


near this Town ſome gold Mines, which he 


work'd, and drew out of them an immenſe 
Treafure. The yearly produce of them amount- 
ed to a thouſand Talents; which was reckon'd 
at that time conſiderably more than the Re- 
venue of Athens; and yet that was thought the 
richeſt State in Greece. This was a very lucky 
Diſcovery for one, who knew the Value and 
Uſe of Mony ſo well as he did. He was by 
this means enabled to keep up a good Body of 


- mercenary Troops at home, with a great num- 


ber of Spies and Penſioners abroad; and it was 
to this Fund that he ow'd a great Pare: bo _ 
Succeſſes of his Reign. ' © 

Philip, in this Progreſs of his Affairs met 
with little Oppoſition from the Athenians, who 
had enough to do to ſupport their Juriſdiction 


Factions in Il other Parts. Eubæa being lat this time di- 


Eubcea 


con pu 4 


vided into Factions, one Party had recourſe to 


the Athe- them, and the other to the Thebans, who by this 


nians. 


means got footing in the Iſland. But the 
Athenians thought it of too great Importance 
to them to be given up: For, beſides 
other Advantages, they had formerly drawn a 
large Revenue from it. However they did not 
exert themſelves ſo vigorouſly as the Caſe re- 
quir'd, *till they were ſpirited up by Timotbeus. 
What ? ſaid he, The Thebans in Eubcea, and 


You fill bere! The are in Action, and you are 


deliberating. 


e . , . r 
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deliberating. Tun have not ſpread the Seas with 

your Shipping: you are not running "down to the 

Piræus; | you are not under Sail. This manner 

of haranguing had the Effect he propos'd: In 

five Days time they made the neceſſary Prepa- 

rations, and put to Sea; forc'd the Thebans 

off the Iſland; compos'd the Differences of 

the Inhabitants, and brought them again un- 

der their Dependence. Demoſthenes takes par- ” 

ticular notice of this Speech of Timorbeus, 

and quotes this Part of it, as an Incentive 

to the Athenians upon a like Occaſion, when 

Philip was over-running their Dominions in 

Nr se Roda 

The Athenians had no ſooner put an end to 

theſe” Diſturbances, but | Byzantium, with the 

Iſlands of Chios, Cos and Rhodes, revolted, and 

confederated againſt them, and from thence 

gave riſe to that which was call'd The War of the The Social 

Allies, or The Social Mar. They forthwith ſent out v. 

Chares and Chabrias, with Men and Shipping, to / 

reduce them. Their firſt Attempt was upon finan- 

Chios; where Chabrias, who commanded at Sea, . 

forc'd his Entrance into the Harbour; but being 

deſerted by the reſt of the Fleet, which put 

back to Sea, he was immediately ſurrounded 

by the Enemy, who beat upon him on all 

ſides till his Ship was quite diſabled, and pierc'd 

through with the Enemies Beaks. Whereupon 

the Men on board leap'd into the Sea to ſave 

themſelves by ſwimming: But he not thinking 
| 12 it 
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Chabrias 
till d: 


His Cha- 
racter. 


Olymp. 
105. 4. 


— 
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it conſiſtent with his Honour and the Duty 
of his Poſt, to quit his Ship, ſtood obſtinately 


in the Defence of it, till he was mortally 


wounded. Nepos ſays, contrary to the general 
Account of this Expeditiqn, that he ſerved in 


it only as a private Man; which, if it were 


fo, would be the beſt Excuſe that could be 
made for his Conduct in it: For conſidering 
him as a Commander, it was certainly too un- 
concerted, and too raſh and deſperate an Enter- 
priſe to be juſtified. But it was agreeable to 


a Maxim of his own, That an army of Stags 


led by 4 Lion, was more formidable than an 
Army of Lions led by a Stag. He had another 
Maxim, which ſhew'd more Prudence and Cir- 
cumſpection, That He was the beſt Commander, 
who knew beſt what his Enemies were doing. 
However, the Spirit he ſhew'd upon this Oc- 


caſion, with the many other Inſtances of his 
_ Bravery and Zeal for the Service of his Coun- 


try, may be ſufficient to rank him with the 
Patriots of the beſt Ages of Greece. 

Chares, with the Land-Forces, had me 
ſome ſlight Attacks upon the Iſland; but upon 
the Death of his Collegue he drew them off, 
and put an end to the Campaign. But the 
next Year great Preparations were made on both 
Sides for proſecuting the War with Vigour. 
And the Allies having got together a Fleet 
of an hundred Sail, haraſs'd and plunder'd ſe- 
veral of the Iſlands under the Dominion of 
Athens, 
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Athens, and then beſieg'd Samos. The: Btu 
nians ſent out Chares again r 

a then reinfore d them with ſixty more un- 

der the Command of Ipbicrates and Timothens, 

who were join'd in Commiſion with him. 

waited their Forces, and agreed to be- 

ſiege Byzantium, which drew the Allies from 

Samos to relieve it. Hereupon the two Fleets 

met in the Helleſpont: But juſt as they were 

ready to engage, there happen'd a violent Storm; 

notwithſtanding which, Chares propos'd to pro- 

ceed and join Battle, but could not prevail 

with his Collegues to come into it; whereupon Chae ac- 

he wrote to Athens to accuſe them of Trea-c/ bis 

chery; and they were recall'd, and arder'd tog Tir. 

anſwer it to the State. cbery, 
Cbares was now at liberty to act without 

Control; but inſtead of purſuing his Deſigns 

againſt the Iſlanders, he went over to Artaba- ans =: 
zus the Perfian Governor of ſome of the Pro- _ . 

vinces of Afia minor, who had revolied from his“ 

Maſter, and was reduced almoſt to the laft 
Extremity by an Army of ſeventy thouſand 

Men which was ſent; out againſt him. Cares, 

upon a Promiſe of being well rewarded, en- 

gaged to affift him; and having accordingly join'd 

their Forces, they defeated the Perfians. But 

the King was ſo incens'd at it, that he threat- 

en'd to fit out a Fleet of three hundred Sail 

to ſupport the Iſlanders in their War with the 
Athenians; which ſo intimidated them, that they 

clapt 
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| 15 clapt up a Peace with the Allies upon their 
* own Terms; which were, That for the future 
5 they ſhould remain free and independent. This 
put an end to the Social War, which had con- 
tinued three Years, tho* with very little Aga | 
on either Side, at leaſt not ſuitable to the Ne. 
parations that were made for it. 

The News of this Expedition of ee 
at firſt very well receiv'd by the Government 
of Athens, in regard the Troops which were 
employ'd in it, were paid by Artabgzics; and 
that indeed was the only pretence that could 
be made for undertaking it: But when they 
found in what manner the Perfian King re- 
ſented it, they made it a Charge of "Treaſon 

— wk againſt Chares for having exceeded his Com- 

acquitted, Miſſion, and deſerted the Service of his Coun- 
try. However he found means to ſecure 'a 
Party among the People, who brought him 
off. 


Iphicrates Jphicrates and Timotheus were more hardly 
_— dealt with, and for that which had much leſs 
tried. the Appearance of a Crime, in refuſing to 
join with him in ruſhing headlong upon the 
Enemy in a Storm, and combating the Ele- 
ments. But this Matter was ſo aggravated by 

- Chares, that they underwent a formal Trial 
for it, and, beſides the revoking their Com- 
miſſions, had an heavy Fine impos'd on them. 

This is the Account Diadorus Siculus gives of 

it: But the Fact is by others related differently, 


and 


* | as 
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and with more remarkable Circumſtances; that 
Timotheus was fined an hundred Talents; which 
being uhable to pay, he withdrew himſelf to 
Chalcis, where he died. The People ſoon after 
repenting of their Uſage of him, (as it was 
generally the Caſe with them, when it- was too 
late) remitted nine Parts of the Fine, but ex- 
acted the other ten Talents of his Son Conon 
towards the Repair of their Walls. It was an 
odd .Circumſtance, and a Reproach to Athens, 
that thoſe Walls, which had been rebuilt by 
Conon the Grandfather out of the Spoils he hæd 
taken from the Enemy, . ſhould now be re- 
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Timo- 


theus find. 


pair'd by a Fine unjuſtly rais'd upon Conon the 


Grandſon. - _ „ BN $i g 

Ipbicrates apprehending the fame Fate with 
Timotheus, had introduced a Number of young 
Men into the Court, arm'd with Daggers, 
which they every now and then, in the courſe 
of the Trial, took care to expoſe to the View 
of his Judges, in order to intimidate them. 
This Menace had the Effe& he propos'd, and 
accordingly he was acquitted. Being after- 
wards reproach'd with ſo violent a Proceeding, 
he ſaid, It would have been a Madneſs in bim, 
if, after having ſucceeded in War for his Fel- 
low-Citizens, be ſhould not have endeavour'd to 
do the ſame for himſelf... And certainly, what- 
ever Inſult it was upon the public Juſtice, it 
was owing to the People themſelves, who, by 
their capricious, jealous and ungrateful Beha- 

Vo I. II. Q viour 


ſphicrates 
acquitted, 
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viour towards their Generals, had forc'd them to 
theſe Extremities. For whatever their Conduct 
were, they never knew when they were ſafe. They 
were no longer regarded, thin they were want- 
ed; and when their Service was over, it was 


approv d or cenſur d, according as the Faction 
for or againſt them prevaiPd : In ſhort they 
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lay at the Mercy of every kttle deſigning De- 
magogue, who had Art enough to inflame the 
Multitude. Under theſe Diſconragements, it is 
not to be wonder'd at, that many of them 
engag' d themſelves in Foreign Service, or went 
into a voluntary Exile ; infomuch that there 
were ſcarce any left to command at homie. 
This is to be look'd upon as one principal 

Cauſe of the Decay of the Power of Athens, 


which began now too viſibly to appear. Nepos 
ſeems to fix it to this Period of Time, and 


obſerves, that Chabrias, Tphicrates and Timo- | 


theus were the laſt of the -Athenian Captains. 
However, it muſt be confeſs'd, there were ſeve- 
ral conſiderable Men after them, who occaſio- 
nally ſignaliz d themſelves in the Defence, or 


other neceſſary Service of their Country: But 
it is certain, there was not any Number, © 


regular Succeſſion of ſuch, as were able to keep 

up the ancient Spirit and Diſcipline of the 

Troops, or the Grandeur of the Common 

wealth. 

As to Iphicrates, whither, after his Trial, he 

en the 8 or was laid aſide by the 
| State, 
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State, we hear no more of his being employ'd_ 
either at home, or abroad; and yet he is faid 
to have liv'd to a good old Age. However 
Diadorus fays, he was dead when the great 

Battle of Ch,croxea was fought in che hundred: 
and tenth Olympiad, but without n | 

the Time and Circumſtances of ts Death; 
and therefore. we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 
ke ſpent the Remainder of his Days in ſome 
obſcure Retirement. But whatever became of Charager 
him, he was as this time a great Loſs 10 the? hier- 
Public. He had ſerved on many Olicafions, © 

and generally with Succeſs ; which was chiefly 
owing to his Skill and Prudence; and his Ser- 

vice had been very uſeful and ſeaſonable. He 

was not ſo much noted for the Fame of his 
Exploits, as for his Art and Improvernents in 

the military Diſcipline, wherem he was very 
exact, and withal ſevere. He was always 
cidents as poſſible. To this purpoſe, when one 

aſſcd him, why he ' fortify'd his Camp, which 
| he had pirch'd im a Country belonging to his 
Confederates, he reply'd, The unn Speech a 
General can make, is, I did nas think. Kis Men 

were ſo perfect in their Exerciſe, and ſo obe- 
given to engage, they knew their Buſineſs, 
and did it. of themſelves, as if every private 


This was particularly experieng d in the War 
22 aþ 
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at Corinth, where he put a ſtop to the Pro- 
greſs of Ageſilaus, who would otherwiſe have 
over- run the States, which were then in Al- 
liance with Atbens. The Men who ſerved un- 
der him, were known by the Name of the 
Tphicratenfian Troops, and were in the ſame 
degree of Eſteem in Greece, as the Fabian Sol- 
diers were in Rome. He compared the ſeve- 
-ral Parts of an Army to thoſe of an human 
Body, making the light-arm'd Infantry anſwer 
to the Hands, the Cavalry to the Feet, the 
main Body to the Breaſt, and the General to 
the Head. He chang'd the Faſhion of the 
Arms and Accoutrements then in uſe, contriv- 
ing them chiefly for Eaſe and Expedition, 
and after ſuch a manner, as ſhould moſt ef- 
fectually anſwer the Ends either of annoying, 
or guarding againſt the Enemy. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe Proofs of his Diligence and Ap- 
plication, he is ſaid to have been naturally in- 
dolent and impatient; which does not ſeem 
very conſiſtent with the Character of a Man 
who had work'd his way into the World, and 
Tais'd himſelf from nothing: For he was of a 
very mean Extraction; ſome ſay, a Shoe- 
maker's Son; and yet he carried it off with a 
good Air, when being reproach'd with it by 
one of his Adverſaries who-was deſcended from 
Harmodius, Tis true, ſaid he, The Luſtre of my 
— begins in me, and that of yours ends in 
The firſt ou that brought him into 

. 4 |  Repute, 


1 
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Repute, was, that in an Action wherein he 
was wounded, he caught up one of his Ene- 
mies, and carried him alive, and in his Ar- 

mour, to his own Ship. Beſides the Advance- 

ment he made by his perſonal Merit, he had 

the good Fortune to obtain in Marriage a 

Daughter of "Corys King of ' Thrace, by whom 

he had a Son call'd Meneftheus; who yet ſeem'd 

to value himſelf more upon being the Son of 
an Athenian Captain, than of a Thracian Prin- 
ceſs: For being aſk'd, To which of bis Parents 
be thought he ow'd the greateſt Obligation; he 
anſwer'd, "To my Mother, for that my Father 

did what he could to make me a Thracian, but 

my Mother's Part was to make me an Athe- 

nian. Ipbicrates, in addition to his warlike 

Talents, had the Reputation of a good Speaker: 

But Plutarch blames him for going out of his 

Province; and ſays, he made himſelf ridiculous 

by getting Company to his Houſe to declaim 

to them. He likewiſe mentions an Inſtance of 

his being quite overpower d by the Eloquence 

of his Antagoniſt: But Ipbicrates would not 

give it up; My Adverſaries, ſaid he, have the 

better Actor, but mine is the better Play. 

'Timotheus, in a War againſt | this Cotys, ob- Charade 
tain'd great Booty to the Value of twelve hun- eu of — 

dred Talents, which he deliver'd into the 8 

lic Treaſury, without reſerving any Part of 

it to himſelf. This was afterwards remem- 
ver oj to the Shame of his Accuſers, when he 
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pay it. He was the more ſenſibly affected 
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was. 18 hundred Talents, and fore'd to 


fiy his Country, becauſe he was not able to 


with this Misfortune, becauſe he had hardly 
known before what it was to ſuffer any. He 


had generally ſucceeded in every thing he took | 


in hand; inſomuch that ſome. who envied him 
on that Score, painted him aſleep, with Fortune 
by his Side, and caſting Nets over Cities. He 
did not underſtand Rallery upon this head, 
but inſiſted ſeriouſly, That Fortune had no Share 
with him in his Vistories, but that they were 
owing entirely to his Merit. Hereupon, ſays 
Plutarch, The Goddeſs grew angry, and forſook bim; 
and adds, That from thenceforward nothing pro- 


er d with him. However in the main he was | 


ſo ſucceſsful, that it is ſaid, the Atbemans ow'd 
to him the Recovery of their Dominion at 
Sea. He certainly contributed greatly towards 
it; but his Father Conon had laid the Foun- 


dation of it by the Engagement at Cnidus, 


after which, there were other Circumſtances 
concurr'd to the breaking the Power of the 


Spartans; and it has been ſhewn in what man- 


ner the Athenians took Advantage of. the Ne- 


ceſſity of their Affairs, even when they were 


in Alliance with them againſt their common 


Fnemies. Beſides the military Virtues of 77. 


mot eus, wherein he was equal to his Father, 


he was better ſkill'd in the Civil Part of the 


Adminiſtration, He had, by his Parts and In- 


duſtry, 
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duſtry, attain 


attain'd to a good Degree of Know- 


ledge of all kinds, and cl = 


the Art of ſpeaking. 

In this firſt Year of the 106th Olmpiad, 
Alexander the Great was born. On the fame 
Day that Philip receiv d the News of it, he had 
an Account of a great Victory obtain'd by Par- 
menio his General againſt the Mhrians, 
wiſe of his having gain'd the Prize in the Olym- 
pic Games. Upon the Birth of his Son, he 
wrote a Letter to Ariſtotle the Philoſopher, to 
acquaint him with it, and to recommend to 
him the Care of his Education, which he did 
with the higheſt Compliment that could be 
made. I return Thanks #0 the Gods, ſaid he, 


not ſo much for having given me a Son, as for 
nnn 


ſtotle a. 


G Kr. 


From the End of the Social War 70 


the End of the Fhocian War. 
containing the Space of 10 Tears. 


7 Socjal War was no ſooner ended, but 


another broke out of a longer Continu- 


ance, and of much greater Conſequence. This 


was call'd the Phocian, or Sacred War, as 
* being 


and like- | 
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being rais'd and carried on upon a Motive of 


Religion; and, under that Pretence, Greece 
became by degrees univerſally involv'd in it. 
The firſt occaſion of it aroſe from the Pho- 
cians, who having plough'd up a Piece of 


Ground of Ground belonging to the Temple of Apollo at 
_ Delphi, their Neighbours exclaim'd againſt it as 


Sacrilege; and it was adjudg'd> ſo by the An- 


 phyHyons, who were aſſembled, as the States 


General of Greece, for that purpoſe z and an 
heavy Fine was impos'd on them: Which be- 
ing unable to pay, they refus'd to ſubmit to 
the Sentence, alledging, that the Care and 
Patronage of the Temple belong'd anciently 
to them, and they quoted an Authority for it 
from Homer. | 
This Spirit of Oppoſition was rais'd by Phi- 


lomelus a principal Man among them, who en- 
courag'd them to take up Arms, and acted as 


their General. He firſt applied himſelf to the 
Spartans, who had likewiſe been fined by the 
Ampbictyons, at the Inftance of the Thebans 
after the Battle of Leuctra, for having ſeiz d 
the Cadmea. For this reaſon they were very 
well diſpos'd to join with him, but did not 
yet think it proper to declare themſelves : 
However they encourag'd his Deſign, and ſup- 
plied him underhand with Money ; by which 
means he rais'd Troops, and without much 
Difficulty, got poſſeſſion of the Temple. The 
chief Reſiſtance he met with in the Neighbour- 

| hood, 
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hood, was from the Locrians; but having worſted 
them, he eraſed the Decree of the Amphitzyons, 
which was inſcrib'd on the Pillars of the Temple. 
However, to ſtrengthen his Authority, and give 
a colour to his Proceedings, he thought it con- 
venient to conſult the Oracle, and to procure an 
Anſwer in his Favour: But when he applied to 
the Prieſteſs for that purpoſe, ſhe refus'd to offi- 
Ciate, till being intimidated by his Threats, ſhe 
told him, The Gods left bim at liberty to a? as be 
pleas d; which he look*d upon as a good Anſwer, 
and as ſuch, he took care to divulge it. 
This occaſionꝰd another Aſſembly of the Am- 

phiftyons, the Reſult whereof was a formal De- 
claration of War againſt the Phocians. And the Greece d:- 
Quarrel being now become more general, the ſe- —— $ 
veral States took part in it, according to their 
different Intereſts and Inclinations. Athens and 
Sparta, with ſome others of the Peloponnefiens, 
declar'd for the Phocians; and the Thebans, Theſ- 
ſalians, Locrians, and other neighbouring States 
againſt them. Philomelus, at his firſt ſetting out, 

had made great Profeſſions with regard to the 

Riches of the Temple, which were immenſe, that 

he would not touch any part thereof, and that 

he had no Deſign in making himſelf Maſter of 

the Temple, but to reſtore the ancient Rights and 
Privileges of his Country. But having now 

form'd his. Alliances, and being preſs'd for 

Mony to ſupport them, he grew leſs ſcrupulous ; 

he broke into the Treaſure, and made it a Fund 

| for 
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bor carrying on the War. With this Supply he 
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increas d the Pay of his Men, and by that En- 
couragement got together a conſiderable Army. 


The Tranſ. He march'd with above ten thouſand Horſe and 
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Foot againſt the Locrians, and beat them, not- 
withſtanding that they were ſupported by the 
Thehans, He did the ſame by the Theſſalians, 
who were likewiſe join'd by their Neighbours: 
But the Thebans at length coming up with thir- 
teen thouſand Men, put a ſtop to his Progreſs, 
As they had been the moſt active in p-ocuring 
the Decree, both againſt the Spartans and Pho- 
cians, ſo they were now the moſt 'zealous and 
inveterate againſt them, and purſu'd them with 
all the Rage and Rancour of a religious War; 
inſomuch that having ſurpris'd a great Party of 
the Phocian Mercenaries that was foraging, they 
condemn'd and executed them, as ſacrilegious 
and accurs d: But the Phocians made Repriſals 
upon them, and treating them in the ſame man- 
ner, brought them to act more according to the 
Law of Arms. However the Thehans afterwards 
had the Advantage of them in a woody Part of 
the Country, and overpowering them with Num- 


4 N bers, made a great Slaughter among them. Phi- 


 lomelus in the Purſuit was forc'd up a Precipice, 
and drove to a Point of it, where, to ayaid 
falling into the Enemies Hands, he threw him- 
ſelf headlong down the Rock; tho' Juſtin ſays, 
he was kill'd in the Battle. But however that 
were, he made fo vigorous a Defence in this 

Action, 
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Action, and had throughout conducted his Af- 
fairs ſo well, that if his Cauſe had been better, 
he might have been compar d with the greateſt 
Men of his Time. But according to the Part 
he ated, he was no other wiſe look*'d upon, than 
26 à bold and wicked Adventurer, who ſtood. in 
Defiance of Gods and Men, and had involv'd 

his Country in a War, to ſupport him in his 
Theſe were the Tranſactions of the two firſt 
Years of the War; during which time Philip 
was enlarging and ſecuring his Frontier, by taking 
in ſuch Places as were either convenient for him, 


or troubleſome to him. Of this latter kind WasMe- pyiliprates 
thone; which ſerving as a Refuge to his Enemies, Methone, 


he took it by Storm; and having demoliſh'd 8 


annex d the Lands to Macedonia. During the 
Siege, one of his Eyes was ſtruck out with an Ar- 
row; and the Circumſtance of it affected him 
more than the Wound itfelf. For one Afer of 


FAmphipolis having offer'd him his Service as an 
extraordinary Markſman, who could take a Bird 


down flying, Well, ſaid Philip, when I wage War 
with Sterlings, Tl employ you. The Man was fo 
nettled with this Anſwer, that he threw himſelf 
into the Town, and ſhot an Arrow at him with 
this Inſcription on it, At Philip's right Eye. 
Philip return'd it to him with another Inſcription, 
That he would hang up Aſter, if be took the Town, 
and he was as good as his Word. However he 


was ſo aſnam d of this Accident, that he did not 


after- 
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afterwards care to talk of an Eye, and could not 


bear the mention of the Word Cyclops. . 
The Thebans concluding, that the Death of 
Philomelus had deterr'd the Phocians from proſe- 
cuting the War, withdrew their Forces. But he 
was ſucceeded by Onomarchus, who was perſonally 
intereſted in carrying it on: For the Amphitiyons 


| had laid ſeveral Fines upon him, which he was 


not able to diſcharge. He therefore gather'd up 
the Remains of the Army, and recruited it. For 


this purpoſe he coin'd Mony; with which he alſo 


confirm'*d his Confederates, and bought off ſome 
of his Enemies. The Theſſalians, who were the 
moſt formidable of them, he engag d to ſtand 
neuter : But Philip ſoon after fix d them in his 
Intereſt, by freeing them from their Tyrants. 
Their Caſe was, that Lycophron of Phere, who 
ſucceeded his Brother Alexander, after he had 
aſſiſted in his Murder, ſet out at firft as their 
Deliverer, and govern'd with Moderation; but 
ſoon after treading in his Predeceſſors Steps, they 
begg'd Philip's Aſſiſtance againſt him. Lyco- 
pbron at the ſame time had Recourſe to the Pho- 
cians : And thus by their Quarrel among them- 
ſelves, they were drawn again into the General 
one. Onomarchus therefore, as well in behalf of 
the Tyrant, as to ſupport the Cauſe of the Pho- 
cians, began the Hoſtilities. He took ſeveral 
Places, and invading Bæotia, the Thebans were 
again call'd out to ſtop his further Progreſs z 
which they did with ſome Difficulty, having juſt 
before 
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before ſent five thouſand Men, under the Com- 


mand of Pammenes, to the Aſſiſtance of Artaba - 
zus in Afia, where they had n _ | 
* Honour to their Country- 8 
Onomarcbus in the mean time ä ee 
vantages againſt Philip in two ſeveral Actions, , Fh. 
and ſtruck ſuch a Terror into his Men, that he lip. 
had much ado to bring them again into the 
Field. However being reinfore'd, it came to a 
general Battle, with twenty thouſand Men on 
each Side. Six thouſand on the ſide of the Pbo · But ar 
cians were kill'd on the Spot, and three thouſand 7] 4 
taken Priſoners. Among the former was Ono talen and 
marchus, whoſe Body Philp caus'd to be hang ed“ 
up; and the Priſoners he order'd to be thrown 
into the Sea, as guilty of the Sacrilege. This 
rais d an Opinion of his Zeal for Religion, which 
he knew how to make a right uſe of: And it 
paſs'd likewiſe for a Mark of his Juſtice and Ge- 
neroſity, with reſpect to the Theſſalians, who were 
by this means reſtor'd to their Liberty: For Ly: 
cophron went off upon the general Rout; and he 
and his Brother Pitholaus quitted Phere, tho“ 
afterwards they appear'd again in Arms, and en- 
deavour'd, by means of the Phocians,. to be re- 
inſtated. The Tbeſſalians very well deſerv'd this 
piece of Service: For the Succeſs of the Battle 
was owing chiefly to their Horſe; which Philip 
was ſo ſenſible of, that he took care to maintain 
a conſtant Friendſhip and Alliance with them; 
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ries of his Reign. 

Olymp. - Onamarchus was ſucceeded in che eee 
Fa Act by his Brother Phaytlas, wha teole-the ſame: Mics 
b tis Bre-thods that his Prodeceflors had dane to ſupport 
en 2 himſelf. He had a great Command of Mony, 
Which being diſtributed very -liberally, he in- 
eaſily got a freſh Supply of Mercenaries; with 
which he march d into Bæotia, but was worſted 
there in three ſeveral Engagements. From thence 
 heremov'd into Locris, where be had more equal 
Succeſs; and after he had taken fome Towns, he 
Was ſeiz'd nun en, of e 

died. 
The Spar- The Courſe of the War had tte tens 
1b 70 Dj. Mterrupted by aQuarrel between the Spartans and 
rurbances, the Inhabitants of Megalopolis, The latter being 
unable to defend themſelves, call'd in the Argives, 
Sicyonians and Mefſenians, to their Aſſiſtance; 
became an over- match for the Spartans ; who 
thereupon borrow'd three thoufand Foot of the 
Pbocians; and Lycophron, with his Brother Pi- 
tholaus, came in to them with a ſmall Party of 
after the taking a Town or two, which occa- 
ſion'd ſome ſharp Engagements, wherein the 
Spartans at length had the better, a Truce was 
0 Upon 
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Upon the Death of Phoylles the Command Phalecus 
was given to Pbaletus, the Son of Onomarchns Ear - 
who being very young, Myeſtes was aſſign'd to 
him as his Director, and was kill'd in the firſt 
Action that happen d. However the War was 
oontinu'd by Skirmiſhes, and mutual Incurſtons 
and Depredations. The Thebans had in this 
piqueering way got a good deal of Plunder: 
Zut as the Burden of the War lay chiefly upon 
them, they were foQrain'd, that they were Tons. 
duc'd to the laſt Extremity; and ſending to the 10). 2. 
King of Perſia for a Supply, — 
them with three hundred Talents. Co 

Philip had not as yet been directly engig 
in this War. For what he had done againſt Ono · 
marchus; "was 'only by Actident, and in Conſe- 
quence of his protecting the Theſſultans againit 
their Tyrants. However his Succeſs in that 
Action, and the general Efteem he had gair'd 
by his other Exploits, had now -erilarg'd his 
Views, and put him upon endeavouring to gain 
a footing in Greece. In order to it, under a Philippre- 
Pretence of marching againſt the Phociens, he vented in 
attempted to'poſleſs himſelf-of the famous Pals, Her 
in the Straits of Thermopylis, which he cal bd, mopyle. = 
The Key of Greece, But che Aibenians, who 
were more immediately epos d by this Paſſage, 
took the Alarm, and prevented him; ſo that the 
was 'forc'd to wait a more fit Opportunity. In 
the mean time he purſuꝰd his Conqueſts at home, 
enlarging his Frontier towards Thrace, taking 


Towns 
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nc + | -Fowng upon the Helleſpont, and making ſuch 


further Encroachments on all Sides, as might 
facilitate his ee, ——_ 
ing Greece. 
The ſtopping his Progreſs « at 2 _ 
owing chiefly to Demoſthenes, who had began to 
. diſtinguiſh himſelf ſoon after the Concluſion-of 
the ſocial War, when the Athenians were alarm'd 
at the great Preparations which were making in 
Perſia. He afterwards appear'd in behalf of the 
Megalopolitans and Rhodians, that they might be 
protected and ſupported againſt Sparta or Thebes, 
or any other State, which might, by ſuch an Ac- 
eeſſion, give Umbrage to Athens, and deſtroy! the 
Balance of Power. But he began now to exert 
himſelf in a more extraordinary manner; and 
he had from this time forwards ſo great a Share 
-in the Aﬀairs of the Public, that a particular 
Account of him, beſides the doing Juſtice to the 
Character of ſo wonderful a Man, may ſerve, in 
a great meaſure, to explain and illuſtrate the Hiſ- 
tory of the Times he liv'd in. The chief Re- 
gard that has been paid to his Memory, has 
generally been on account of his Eloquence. But 
he was likewiſe a very able Stateſman, and a good 
Patriot; and conſidering the Embaſſies and Ex- 
peditions, the Treaties and Alliances, and other 
various Negotiations wherein he was employ'd, 
together with the Zeal and Integrity with which 
he ated in them, it may be queſtion'd whether 
he did not excel as much in thoſe Capacities, as 
in 


' 
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his other Merit, or at leaſt the Means of pro- 
ducing it to Advantage, and improving it. But 
notwithſtanding that he arriv'd to ſuch a Per- 
fection in this Art, he ſet out under great Diſ- 


advantages: For he had an Impediment in his 


Speech, with a weak Voice, and a ſhort Breath, 
and a very uncouth and ungracious Manner; 
however by Dint of Reſolution, and infinite 
Pains, he overcame all theſe Defects. He 


would climb up ſteep and craggy Places to help 


his Wind, and ſtrengthen his Voice; he would 
declaim with Pebbles in his Mouth, to remedy 
the Imperfection in his Speech; he would place 
a Looking-Glaſs before him, to correct the 
Aukwardneſs of his Geſture ; and he learn'd of 
the beſt Players the proper Graces of Action and 
Pronunciation, which he thought of ſo much 


Conſequence, that he made the whole Art of 


Oratory in a manner to conſiſt of them. But 
whatever Streſs he laid upon the exterior Part of 


. 4 | 
s 


in that of 1 Orator ; tho? it muſt be confeſs'd, 
that his Art of ſpeaking was the Foundation of 


ſpeaking ; he was alſo very careful about the 


form'd upon the Model of Thucydides, whoſe 
Hiſtory, for that Purpoſe, he tranſcrib'd eight ſe- 
veral times. He was fo intent upon his Study, 
that he would often retire into a Cave of the 
Earth, and ſhave half his Head, ſo that he could 
not with Decency appear abroad, till his Hair 
was grown again. He alſo ee himſelf 
Vor. II. ws SM to 


Matter, and the Stile; the latter of which he 
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to harangue at the Sea Shore, where the Agita- ; 
tion of the Waves form'd to him an Idea of the 
Commotions in a popular Aſſembly, and ſerv d 
to prepare and fortify him againſt them. 

From theſe ſeveral Kinds * Hardſhip, which 
be impos'd upon himfelf,it is plain that he was not 
born an Orator, but was rather an Inſtance how 
far Parts and Application may go, towards the 
forming a great Man in any Profeſſion. To 
add to which, he had a great deal of Ambition 
to ſpur him on; and that which heig hten' d it, 
or rather gave the firſt Riſe to it, 125 a famous 
Cauſe in a Matter of Diſpute concerning Oro- 
pus, whether that City belong'd to the Attick or 
the Theban Frontier. Calliſtratus, who pleaded 
in behalf, of the Athenians, ſucceeded well, and 
received. extraordinary Applauſe ; which 10 af- 
fected Demoſthenes, that from that Inſtant, tho' 
he was then but ſixteen Years old, he fix'd his 
Reſolution, and turn'd his Thoughts wholly that 

way. And indeed the Study of Oratory was at 
that time the readieſt, and almoſt the only 
Means of riſing in the State, His firſt Eflay 
at the Bar, was two Years after this Incident, 
when he call'd his Guardians to account for im- 
bezzling his Patrimony, and recover'd ſome Part 
of it. This.encourag'd him ſome time after to 
larangue before the People intheir public Aſſem- 
bly; but he acquitted himſelf ſo ill, that they 
hiſs d him. However he ventur'd a ſecond time, 
but with no better Succeſs than before; ſo that 
5 e 
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he Werit away alkamed and confounded,” ind 
quite in Deſpair. It was upon this Occaſion that 
Szryrus the Player accoſted him, and in a friendly 
way encourag'd him to proceed. With, this 
View, he aſd him to repeat to kim fome | 
Verſes of Sephocles or Euripides, which he ac- 
tordingly did ; the other repeated them after 
him, but With ſuch a different Spirit and Ca- 
fence, as made him ſenſible, that he knew very 
little of Elocution. But by his Inſtruftions, and 
his own Perſeverance he at length made himſelf 
maſter of it; and by the Methods before-men- 
tion'd, he corrected the Imperfections which 
were born with him; as well as the ill Habits 
which he had contracted. It is not very clear, 
whether this Paſſage be rightly aſcrib'd to Saty- 
rus, who ſeems to be confounded with Neotole- 
mus and Ahdronicus, who were likewiſe famous 
Comedians; and Demefthenes is ſaid to have been 
inſtructed by all three of them. 

With theſe Advantages and Improvements, he 
appear'd again in public, and ſucceeded fo well, 
that People flock'd from all Parts of Greece to 
hear him. From hence he was look'd upon as 
the Standard of true Eloquence ; infomuch that 
none of his Countrymen have been put in Com- 

iſon with him; nor even among the Romans, 

any but Cicero: And tho it has been made a 
Queſtion by the ancient Writers, to which of 
the two they ſhould give the Preference, they 
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themſelves with deſcribing their different Beauties, 
and ſhewing that they were both perfect in their 


kind. But to confine myſelf to Demoſthenes, his 

kind of Eloquence was grave and auſtere, like 
his Temper, but withal maſculine and ſublime, 
bold, forcible and impetuous; abounding with 
Metaphors, , Apoſtrophes, and Interrogations z 
which, with his ſolemn way of invoking and ap- 
pealing to the Gods, the Planets, the Elements, 
and the Manes of thoſe who fell at Salamis and 
Marat hon, had ſuch a wonderful Effect upon his 
Hearers, that they thought him inſpir'd. If he 
had not ſo much Softneſs and Inſinuation, as is 
often requiſite in an Orator, it was not that he 
wanted Art and Delicacy, when the Caſe requir'd 
it; he knew how to ſound the Inclinations of the 
People, and to lead them to the Point he aim'd 


at, and ſometimes by ſeeming to propoſe that 
Which was directly contrary to it. But his chief 


Characteriſtick was Vehemence, both in the Ac- 
tion and Expreſſion; and indeed that was the 
Qualification of all others moſt wanted at this 
time. For the People were grown ſo inſolent 
and imperious, ſo factious and divided, fo jealous 
of the Power of the Democracy, and withal fo 
ſank into a State of Pleaſure and Indolence, that 
no Arts of Perſuaſion would have been ſo effectual, 
as that Spirit and Reſalution, that Force and 


Energy of Demoſthenes, to humble them, to unite 


them, and to rouſe them into a Senſe of their 


common Danger. 
But 
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But neither could Demoſthenes himſelf have 
made ſuch Impreſſions on them, if his Talent of 
' ſpeaking had not been ſupported by their Opi- 
nion of his Integrity. It was that which added 
Weight and Emphaſis to every thing he ſaid, 
and animated the Whole. It was that which 


N 
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chiefly engag'd their Attention, and determin'd 


their Counſels, when they were convinc'd that he 
ſpoke from his Heart, and had no Intereſt to 


manage, but that of the Community. And this 


he gave the ſtrongeſt Proofs of in his Zeal 


againſt Philip, who ſaid, He was of more Weight 


againſt bim, than all the Fleets and Armies of the 
Athenians ; and that be bad no Enemy but De- 
moſthenes. He was not wanting in his Endea- 
vours to corrupt him, as he had moſt of the leading 
Men in Greece; but he withſtood all his Offers, 


and Plutarch ſays, All the Gold of Macedonia could 


not bribe him. And yet as inflexible as he was to 
Philip, he became more pliable in the Reign of 


his Succeſſor, and gave occaſion to his Enemies 


to accuſe him of Bribery; for which he was 
fin'd and impriſon'd, and afterwards -baniſh'd. 
This Charge againſt him has by. ſome been 
thought a malicious and groundleſs Calumny, 
and the rather, becauſe he was not allow'd to 
juſtify himſelf, But the Fact is fo generally 
related by others, and with ſo many Circum- 


ſtances, that it is not eaſily to be refuted, The 


Caſe in ſhort was, That Harpalus, an Officer of 
Alexanger' s, having imbezzled a great Part of 
K'q. the 
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| the creafure that he had been intruſted with, 


made up a Purſe, and retir'd 1 it 19 Athens ; 
for Pr teftiqn. It was debated by the People, 


whether they ſhould admit him, for. fear of in- 
curring his Maſter's Diſpleaſure, and involving 
themſelves i in a War; and Ta i conſider- 
ing it in that Light, oppos'd it. Harpalys, to 

remove all Difficulties, liſpers c fa Mony — 


Hberally among the Orators; and as he was diſ- 


playing his Wealth, Demoſthenes happen'd to fix 
his Eyes on a rich Gold Cup of the King's, 
and admiring the Sculpture and Faſhion, aſk'd 
the Price * it. Harpalus took the Hint, and 
at Night ſent it home to him, together with 
twenty Talents in Mony. The next Day he 
appear'd in the Aſſembly muffled up about his 
Throat; and when he was expected to ſpeak to 
the Point in Queſtion, he made Signs that he 
had loſt his Voice. But his Tranſa ction with 
Harpalus had taken Wind; and when he found 
himſelf detected, he roſe up to excuſe ĩt; but 
the People were ſo enrag d, that they would not 
hear him: Whereupon a certain Wag ſtood up 
and ſaid, What, will ye not hear the King's Cup- 
bearer ? Others ſaid, Surely the Orator had not 
been ſeiz'd that N iobt with a Silver Squinzy ; and 
they had coin'd a * Word on purpoſe to expreſs 
it. Demeſtbenes could not ſtand this Contempt 
and Rallery of his F ellow-Citizens, who had 
hitherto eſteem'd and reſpected him, even to a 
Sort of Reverence; and it affected him the more, 


* "Apyupe ſy 1. becauſe 
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becauſe he had piqu'd himſelf ſo much more 
than others upon the Rigidneſs of his Virtue, 
which indeed was the chief Foundation of that 
extraordinary Reſpect which had been paid him. 
But the Itch of Mony had infected him; and 
this was not the only Inſtance of his receiving 
Preſents | in a clandeſtine and unwarrantable man- 
ner, As a further Argument that he did not 
deſpiſe Mony, he was reproach'd with dealing 
in Bottomry, which in thoſe Days was look'd 
upon as a ſcandalous way of Traffic: And 
therefore Zeno, who likewiſe practis*'d. it ſome | 
time after him, gave it up as a thing that would 
hurt the Credit of his Philoſophy. But however 
Demoſthenes was in ſome Degree tainted with the. 
general Corruption of the Times, he does ngt 
ſeem to have lov'd Mony ſo much for its own 
Sake, as to ſerve the Ends of his Ambition : 
Wherein he copied after Pericles, whom he like- 
wiſe choſe to imitate 1n his manner of ſpeaking- 
He had not the Command as the other had of 
the public Mony, and therefore was not in à 
Capacity of doing ſo many great and popular 
Acts: But he repair'd the City Walls, fitted gut 
Ships, ranſpm'd Slaves, married poor Maidens, 
entertain'd the People with Shews and Sports, 
and did ſuch other things of that kind, as were 
within the Compaſs of his private Fortune. And 
this ſeems the moſt plauſible way of accounting 
for the Methods: he took to get * and to 
improve it. 
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But whatever might be alledg d in his Excuſe 
as to Mony Matters, he had e Failin g. 


which, by his own Confeſſion, he was gujlty 
of, and that was want of Courage, as will be 
more particularly related in its proper Place. In 
the mean time, I would oply obſerve the ſtrange 
Inconſiſtency in the Compoſition of this Great 


Man, who, with ſuch Conſtancy and Intrepidity, 
oppos'd all the Meaſures of the Foreign and 
Domeſtic Enemies of his Country, and who ſo 
often? at the Hazard of his Life, brav'd the 
Madneſs of the People in their Aſſemblies, and 
yet could not ſtand an Enemy in the Field. He 
choſe, ſays Plutarch, to ſwear by thoſe who fell at 
Marathon, tho* he could not follow their Example. 

And what js ſtill more extraordinary, he after- 
wards refys'd Life when it was offer'd him; and 

no body died with greater Fortitude. Theſe 
Frailties which I have mention'd, could not but 
take off a great deal from the Luſtre of his Cha- 

racer ; inſomuch that Phocion, who ſucceeded 
him, tho? in ſeveral Reſpects he was not equal 
to him, beſides that he was ſuſpected to favour 
the Macedonian Intereft, yet being more re- 
markable for his perſonal Juſtice and Valour, he 
was therefore look'd upon as the greater Man. 
However Demoſthenes, ſuch as he was, did more 
Service to the State than any of his Contempo- 
raries : He was the chief Bulwark, not only of 
Athens, but of Greece in general, and almoſt 
the only Obſtacle to Pbilip's Deſigns of enſlaving 
It, 


1 


ie. Which leads us now into an Enquiry how 
thoſe Deſigns ' were laid, and how far they ſuc- 
ceeded. t. 

The two next Years of the 7 War passed | 
without any memorable Action, tho it was ſtill 
continu'd by Skirmiſhes and mutual Depreda- 
tions. Philip had now no Part in it. But when 
he found himſelf ſhut out of Greece by the 
Athenians, he turn'd his Arms againſt thoſe re- 
mote Places which depended on them, either as 
Colonies, or as Conqueſts; and particularly 
againſt the Olynthians, whom he had long look d 
upon with an eyil Eye, but had courted and 
cajoled them whilſt he was otherwiſe employ'd, 

But he came now reſolv'd entirely to reduce em; Olymp. 
and advancing towards the City, only ſent them Philly's 5 

a ſhort Meſſage, to let them know, That one of Deſign upon 
theſe two Points was become neceſſary, either that — 
they muſt quit Olynthus, or he Macedonia: Where 

upon they ſent immediately to Athens for Relief. 

The Matter was debated there with great Solem- 


nity ; and Demoſthenes was very earneſt in ſup-· L 22 
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porting their Demand: In the doing whereof, „% Ah. 


Athe- 
he took occaſion to lay open the De Deſigns _—_—_— 


Practices of Philip, inveighing againſt him with __ 
great Bitterneſs, and urging every thing that 
might ſerve to incenſe the People againſt him. 
He deſcrib'd him as a proud tyrannical Uſurp- De, 
er, and a common Diſturber of Mankind; PÞilp- 
without Faith or Confidence; without any Prin- 
ciple of Honour or Juſtice, or any Regard to 
Laws, 


- 
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Lay Human or Divine, Then as to the Dany 
ger they might apprehend from him, he repre- - 
ſented him likewiſe as politic, vigilant, inde- 
fatigable, intrepid and fortunate, who fought as 
ſucceſsfully with his Mony as his Sword, and 
knew how to corrupt where he could not con 
quer. But left, from this Account of him, he 
ſhould appear ſo formidable to the People, that 
they might be diſcourag d from endeavouring to 
ſtop his Progreſs, he ſhew'd him in another 
Light, as vain, preſumptuons, raſh and impru- 
dent, forming Schemes without any Founda- 
tion; and meaſuring the Vaſtneſs of his Deſigns 
only by the Standard of his Ambition. From 
theſe different Views of him, which were varied 
according to the different Impreſſions that were 
to be made upon the People, we may collect al- 
moſt the whole of his Character: But the Orator, 
in framing this Picture of him, muſt be ſaid to 
have drawn the Lines a little too ſtrong, and to 
have heighten'd the Colours too much by the 
Warmth of his Zeal, and the Force of his Elo- 
cution, And yet theſe Exaggerations were ne- 
ceſſary at this time, in order to inflame the 
People: For Philip had his Partizans among 
the Orators, who combated and oppos'd every 
thing that was urg'd againſt him. 
Charade: One of the ableſt and moſt zealous of them, 
| Dema- was Demades, who was very ready and acute, 
and remarkable for ſpeaking extempore, as any 
Occaſion offer'd. Herein he had manifeſtly the 
Advan- 
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Advantage of Demoſthenes, whoſe, Works were 
ſaid to melt of due Lamp: And hence it was, 
that Theophraſtus being aſl d his Qpinian of the 
two Orators, anſwer d, That Demoſthenes was 
worthy. of the City of Athens; but that Dema- 
des was; above it. However Demoſibenes had, 
upon. ſome. very important Occaſions, ſuc- 
Feeded well in the unpremeditated way of haran- 
guing; but it being not his uſual Method, nor 
| his natural Talent, he dilgouraged the Practice 
of it. And therein he made uſe of an artful 
Argument, That to ſpeak. boſore the People 
in an Wund manner, and without due Prepa- 
that it had ſomewhat of an  Oligarchical Prin- 
ciple in it, and was rather bearing them down by 
Force, than winning them by Ferſuaſion. As 
to Demades, whatever his Wit and Parts were, 
he was very mercenary and corrupt: And when 
he was charg'd. with it, he ſaid, He bad often 
ſpoke againſs himſelf, but never againſt bis Coun- 
y. But there is an Inſtance. recorded of him, 
wherein he ſeem' d rather to value himſelf upon 
it, than to excuſe. it; For meeting one day with 
a Player, who had receiv'd a Talent as a Reward 
for a Part chat he had excell'd in, I is not fo 
extraordinary, ſaid Demades, to baue one Talent 
given you for ſpeaking, I bad Ten given me for bold- 
ing my Tongue. His proſtituting himſelf in this 
manner, was chiefly to ſupport his Luxury: For 
he was naturally profuſe and gluttonous; and 
hence 
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hence it was, that when he was grown old, 
Amipater compar d him to a ſacrificed Beaſt, of 
which all the Parts were conſum'd but the 
Tongue and the Paunch. He was ſometimes 
upon good Terms with Demofthenes according 
2s it ſervꝰd his preſent” Purpoſe: but the Rival- 
hip in their Profeſſion, with the different Caſt 
of their Tempers and their Politics, made it 
impracticable for them to live in any real Friend- 
ſnip. On the contrary, they were generally 
at Variance; and at length it came to an open 
Enmity, which in the Sequel will appear to 
have coſt Demoſthenes his Life. 
ander Hy, Another of the ſame Stamp with Demades, 
perides. as Hyperides, both as to his "Parts and Prin- 
ciples, and his riotous Manner of living. He 

had a more premeditated way of ſpeaking; but 
with the ſame kind of Wit and Acrimony, tho' 
he was not: ſo quick. He is generally rank 'd 
with ' Demoſthenes, and is mention'd as one of 
the Ten principal Orators of that Age, tho' 
Plutarch does not reckon him in that Number. 
He took a great deal of pains to ingratiate 
himſelf with the People, and had no Ties of 
Faith or Friendſhip, but as they ſerv'd that 
End. However he was not much in the Ad- 
miniſtration. of Affairs *till the Reign of Alex- 
ander: And then he acted ſuch a double Part 
between the Patriot and the Traitor, that he 
was at laſt enſnar'd by his own Politics, and 
fell a Sacrifice to the Reſentment of Antipater. 

Such 
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Such were * eee 
Aſſemblies, and ſuch. was generally their End, 
To carry on their own, private Views, they 
inflamed. the People, and deluded them with 
falſe Colours, till they had drawn them either 
into an unneceſſary War, or a bad Peace: But 
ſooner, or later they ſuffer d for it, and were 


either made particular Marks of Vengeance, or 


involved in the common Ruin of their Coun- 


try. This was more remarkably the Caſe at 


Athens, which had been always look d upon 
as the chief Seat of Eloquence, and never 
abounded with ſo many eminent Speakers as 
at this time. But that which was the Glory 

of this Commonyealth, muſt at the ſame time 
be conſider' d as one principal Cauſe that haſt- 

end its Downfall, and drew along with i it chat 
of the other Grecian States.. 

But to return to Demoſthenes, his ſteady and 
uniform Conduct ſupported, him for many Years 
againſt Demades, and the reſt of his Antago- 
niſts; and he got the better of them in the 
preſent Caſe of the Ohntbians; tho he was 
not able to obtain ſuch ſeaſonable and effectual 
Relief for them, as the Neceſſity of their Af- 
fairs required, notwithſtanding that he preſs d 
it with all the Skill and Arguments that he 
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was maſter of. He told the People how much Demoſthe- 
they were oblig'd in Juſtice and Honour to nes fill 


refſes the 


ſupport their Allies ; and how much their own Kli of 
Safety depended on it; tor that if Oele Olynthus. 


mbould 
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mduld be taken; the neit Attempt Wold be 
upon Aden. He fepröach'd them with their tu⸗ 
feulibikty and Stoth; to which ke chitay afefibd 
Ali Pins Greathdis, and caution d cher agaitff 
the Treachery Ar Enchantment of their Ot: 
tors. He adviv'd them to reform Abulks; to 
feſtöre the anclent Order and Diftipline ; to 
ſerve in the Wars in perfor, 48 they had for- 
metly done; to lay afide their private Ani 
mofſties; 't6 unite againſt Philip as theit corn: 
mon Enemy, and to furniſh the neceſſary Sup- = 

"I FP 1207 ; 26 

f But this latter was the great Point in 
queſtion, and thit which had 6ctaſion'd moſt of 
theit late Difſerifions, the Fund for the War 
(as has before been obſerv'd) Having been ap- 
plied to the Uſe of the Stage. The Mony 
ariſing from this Fund was computed at a thous 
fand Talents a Year; and a certain Proportion 
of it was allotted to the Citizens, to defray 
the Charge of their Admittance into the Thea: 
tre. This Diſtribution having been continued 
to them from the time of Pericles, they claim'd 
it now as their Right, eſpecially ſince they had 
lately obtain'd a Law, which made it capital to 
propoſe the reſtoring the Fund to the Uſes for 
which it was originally granted. Hence it was, 
that upon any preſſing Emergency, extraordi- 
nary Taxes were to be rais'd; and they were 
laid fo unequally, and collected with fo much 
- Difficulty, that they ſeldom anſwer'd the Ser- 
Vice 
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vice for which they were intended. The wealthier 
Sort complain d that the Burden lay wholly 
upon them, and that the Public Mony. was 
ſquander'd away in Shews and Feltivals, for 
the Entertainment @ de lower Rank of the 
Citizens, who, fat at their Eaſe, and contri- 
buted nothing to the Support of the Public, 
either in their Purſe, or their Perſons. The 

retorted upon the Rich, that they enjoy'd all 
the Honours and great Offices of the State, 
excluſive of the common People; and as they 
had the Law on their Side, with Numbers to 
ſupport. it, they gave little Attention to any 
Remonſtrances that were made upon this Head. 


the People upon this Subject, and enter'd as 
far into it as he could with Safety; he pro- 
pos'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed 
to inſpect the Laws in general, not in order 
to make new ones, for that there were. already p58 
too many ; but that ſuch of them, as ſhould 
be found prejudicial to the Public, might be 
aboliſhed. At the ſame time he urg'd the pre- 
ſent Neceſſity of raiſing Forces, and menti- 
oned the Theatrical Mom as the only proper 
Fund for it. In Concluſion he told them 
plainly, that the Law relating to it ought to 
be repeaFd. However he took care to deliver 
it only as his Opinion, without propoſing it in 
form, ſo as to ſubject himſelf to the Penalty. 

| This 
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This was the Subſtance of the three famous 
Orations of Demoſtbenes, upon occaſion of three 
ſeveral Applications that the Ohnthians made | 
to Athens for Succours. The firſt of them pro- 
duced no Effect in their behalf. Upon the ſecond, | 
Chares was Aiſpatch'd | to them with thirty 
Gallies and two thouſand Men. But theſe 
being Hirelings and'Strangers, did them very 
little Service: Which occafion'd their third Ap- 
plication, wherein they deſi red true Athenian 
Troops, whom they could better depend on. 
And accordingly Chares was {ent out again 
with ſeventeen Gallies, and a Body of two 
thouſand Foot and three hundred Horſe, com- 
pos'd intirely of the Citizens of Athens. 
But the Ohnthians continued, block'd up; 
and whatever Benefit they might have received 
from this laſt Supply, they were prevented by 
Philip, who, by the Correſpondence, he held 
# in the Town, had corrupted Eutbycrates and 
. Olynthus 7,2 henes the two chief Magiſtrates, who betray*d 
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betray d to R 
Philip. it into his hands. He enter'd and plunder'd 


it, and ſold the Inhabitants. among the reſt of 
the Booty, He alſo found in it his two Ba- 
ſtard Brothers, whom he put to death, as he 
formerly had the other of them, being jealous 
of their ſupplanting him in the Throne. This 
Circumſtance of his Brothers is related only by 
Juſtin, who alſo makes the harbouring them 
in the Town, the Pretence for Philip's inveſt- 
ing it. He found in it abundance of Trea- 
ſure, 
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ſure, which he reſerv'd as a Fund for the gain- 
ing other Places in the ſame manner. In the 
mean time he, ſhew'd extraordinary Marks of 
Joy for the taking Ohntbus, as a Place of the 


Games, gave Shews and Feſtivals, ng mace 
Preſents to thoſe who aſſiſted at them, _ 


greateſt Importance: He celebrated public 


Ot , 
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One of the remarkable Occurrences of this Death and 


Character 


Grſt Year of the 108th Olympiad, was the Death 7; Plato. 


of Plato, which happen'd ſuddenly in the midſt 
of an Entertainment, that he had made for his 
Friends upon his Birth-day, which compleated 

the Eighty firſt Year of his Age. By his Fa- 


 ther's Side, he was of Royal Extraction, and 


by his Mother he was deſcended from Solon: 
But he is not ſo much taken notice of for 
his high Birth, as for the Figure he made in 


the World by his Philoſophy. He was a Scho- 


lar of Socrates ; but was more lively and fer- 
tile in his Imagination, more ſublime and flo- 
rid in his Diction, and more copious and ex- 
tenſive in his er. Inſtead of confining him- 
ſelf, after his Example, to the Study of Mo- 


rality only, he took in the whole Campaſs of 


Philoſophy, and. had diſtinct Maſters for each 
particular Branch of it. To add to the Im- 
provements he made under them, he travell'd 
into Tah, Sicily, Agypt and Perſia. In AÆpypt he 
is ſuppos d to have been made acquainted with the 
Books of Moſa, by means of the Jets, who were 
very numerous there after the Captivity. Hence it 

Vol. II. 8 | was, 


was, that Clemens Alexandriuns call'd bim the 
Attick Moſes: And he appeats, in ſeveral Parts, 
of his Works; to have had ſome diſtinct No- 
tions of a ſupreme Being, and of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul: Some have pretended, but 
upon a very ſhallow Foundation, to diſcover | 
in him an Idea of the Trinity, and other My- 
ſteries of Chriſtianity, But whatever Senti- 
ments he had above the common receiv'd No- 
tions of the Religion of his Country, the Ex- 
ample of Socrates had deterr'd him from de- 
claring himſelf too plainly ; and therefore he 
choſe, in the way of Dialogue, to couch his 
Opinions under the Names of others. But ſome 
fay, it was his extreme Modeſty and Diffidence 
of himſelf, and the great Veneration he paid 
to his Maſter, that made | him- imitate him in 
this Manner of writing, and that for theſe Rea- 
fons it was, that Socrates is made to ſpeak what 
Plato thought. His Method of explaining things 
by Numbers, he learnt in the Pythagorean School 
in /7taly; and his manner of expreſſing him- 
ſelf by Allegories and Symbols, he took from 
the Aeyptians. But thoſe Parts of his Writ- 
| ings appear too myſterious and refined ; as does 
5 likewiſe his Doctrine of Ideas; which, notwith- 
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ſtanding the many long Diſſertations of the 

h | Learned upen it, ſeems to have been very little 

1 underſtood, Upon his Return from his Tra. 
il 7 
N 


vels, he was courted to take a part in the Go- 
1 yernment ; but he choſe to lead a quiet and 
eon: 


rann — and he — Scullies 


to the laſt Day of it. The teaching Philoſo- 


phy being at this time eſteem'd very honour- 


able, he ſet up his School in the Academy juſt 


without the City, and from thence he was ſti- 


led e Founder of the Academic Ser. That 
he had no regard to the gainful Part of his Pro- 


feſſion, is plain from his Contempt of Riches : 


For he divided his Eſtate, which was very con- 


- * 
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ſiderable, among his Brothers, reſerving to him- 


ſelf only a little Country-Seat, with a ſmall 


Garden. Notwithſtanding his Application to 
Study, he had none of that Gloomineſs and 
Auſterity in his Temper, which was common 
to moſt of his Profeſſion. On the contrary, 


he was chearful and facetious, and ſometimes | 


lov'd Rallery; but it was always inoffenſive 
and with good Manners, and only to enliven 


the Converſation. He preſcrib'd the fame Rules 
of Behaviour to his Scholars ; and hence it was, 


that he recommended it ſo ſtrongly to them, 

To ſacrifice to the Graces. He was 'as univerſally 
belov'd and careſs'd for his engaging Manner, 
and the Eaſineſs of his Temper, as he was 
eſtcem'd and admit'd for his Knowledge. AF- 
ter his Death, Kings and Commonwiealths erect- 


ed Statues, and dedicated Altars ta him; fo . 


that his Memory became facred, his Doctrine 


was eſtabliſh'd, and he has paſs d, both with Pa- 


gans and Chriſtians under the Name of The 


Divine Plato, 
S 2 During 
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- During the Tranſaftions at Ohnthus, the Pho. 


tien War was continued; But ſuch a terrible 
Havock was made of the Treaſare of the Tem 


ple, that the Phocians themſelves being at length 


grown aſham'd of it, appointed Commiſſaries 
to inquire into it, and turned Phalacus out of 
the Command; however he was reſtpr'd to it 
again after Juſtice, had been done on thoſe who 
had been employ'd as his Agents, The Bulk 


of the Mony had been intruſted with ane Philo 
22 55 be who was candemn'd, and rack'd to death. In 


ert. the Extremity of his Torture, he named many 


of his Accomplices, who vere likewiſe put to 
death, notwithſtanding that they had given up 
what. was remainjng in their Hands. The Va- 
jue of what had been rifled in the Courſe of 
the War, in Mony and rich Preſents, with 
other things dedicated to the Uſe of the Tem- 
ple, amounted in the whole to above ten thou- 
ſand Talents 3 which was an immenſe Sum, and 
is ſaid to be more than Alexander afterwards 
found in the Treaſury of the Perſians. 3 

Philip had for the moſt part affected to ob- | 
ſerve a Neutrality in this Quarrel: But by the 
ſmall Part he had already acted in it, it was 
eafily ſeen that he intended to do more. . In 
the mean time he left the contending Parties to 
haraſs and weaken one another, that he might 
afterwards fall in with thoſe who could be of 
moſt uſe to him ; and the Caſe happen n'd now 


according to his 8 For the Thehans 


Were 
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were ſo exhauſted with the War, that they were 
not able to carry it on to any Advantage; and 
therefore had recourſe to him for his Aſſiſtance ; The The, 
which he made no-Difficulty of granting them Rr 
This was a very lucky Circumſtance for thee ca- 
promoting his Views; but it was the moſt fatal Mane. 
Step the Thebans could have taken, both with re- 
gard to themſelves and the reſt of Greere. Their The il 
calling in one who was as yet to be look d 4 
upon as a Foreigner, and who only waited ſuch 
an Opportunity, was facrificing every thing to 
their Obſtinacy and Inveteracy againſt the Pho- 
cians ; it was giving up all thoſe Marks of Su- 
periority, which they pretended to upon the 
Credit of their Victories under | Epaminondas ; 
r to 
with regard to the Public, the Conſequences 
will appear to be ſtill worſe. The Theſſahians 
who had been inveigled by Philip ever ſince 
his Acceſſion to the Throne, were prevail'd upon 
to join in this new Confederacy. And after- 
wards ſeveral other Grecian States, when they 
found themſelves oppreſs d by their Neighbours, 
apply'd to Philip for Relief, as to a common 
Friend and Protector: But this was not till 
he had a more immediate Influence in their 
Affairs, by being admitted into the Aﬀembly 
of the Amphifyons ; beſides it was the Thebans 
wht ſet them the Example, and EOS arg. there 

s oY OR fore 
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| fore to be look'd upon as the principal Barapers 
of. the Liberties of Greece. „1 1: 08 aides: 

But tho Philip, had enter'd into theſe En- 

gagements with the Thebans, he conſider'd; that 

the Pbociang were ſupported both by Athens and 

- Sparta, and therefore proceeded with Caution 

2 Secrecy, and took time to form his Mea- 

ſures accordingly. Amidſt theſe Deliberations, 

05 it happen'd juſt. as he could have wiſn d, that 

the Athenians being grown weary of a War, 

which was ſo far from turning to their ac- 

count, that it only gave Philip a better Op- 

portunity of wreſting from them their Poſſeſ- 

ſions in Thrace, had therefore ſent to ſound him 

Athens upon a Peace. Cte/iphon' and Phrynon, who 

ede, were employ d in this Commiſſion, made their 

with Phi- Report, that he was not at all averſe to it; and 

* thereupon Demoſthenes, with nine others, were 

ſent as Ambaſſadors to negotiate it. They went 

as far in it as they were .authoriz'd by their 

Inſtructions, and return'd with Antipater, ' Par- 

menio and Eurylochus on the Part of Ppilip. 

Soon after, the Ten were diſpatch'd back again, 

with full Powers to put the laſt Hand to the 

Treaty. Demoſthenes, in the firſt of theſe Em- 

baſſies, had met with ſome Athenian Priſoners 

in Macedonia, whom he had promis'd to re- 

deem at his own, Expence; and he took the 

- preſent Opportunity for it. In the mean time 

his Collegues were to proceed with all Expe- 

dition, in order to conclude with Philip : but 


they 
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they loiter'd by the way, and were three 

Months in Macedonia, before they had Acceſs 

to Philip, who was all that time ravaging the 

Athenian Dominions in Thrace: When at laſt 

they got up to him, he agreed to the Terms 

of the Treaty; but ſtill, upon one Pretence os 

other, defert d the Execution of it, till at length + i 

being advanc'd with his Troops into Theſſaly, | 

in order to proceed, againſt the Phocians, he 

found it neeeſſary to conclude with the Athg- which at 

mant, and accordingly ratified the Treaty. , 61” 
By-theſe Delays, which he gain'd by — 

ing all the Ambaſſadors in general, except 

Demoſthenes, he had kept the Athenians. in ſuſ- 

Pence, till his other Deſigns were zipe for Exe- 

cution. However, as the Peace was at laſt 

concluded, the Generality of the People were 

well ſatisfy d with it, and the Ambaſſadors, at 

their Return, valued themſelves upon the Suc- 

ceſs of their Negotiations. Achines in parti- Æſchines 


cular, who was one of them, and was-intirely pris. 4 


devoted to Philip, expatiated largely Upon his Promiſes. 
Candour and Sincerity, and vouch'd for his 


"Performance of ſeveral things: which he had 
promis'd in behalf of the Republic, altho” 
they were not ſtipulated by the Treaty; as 
that Theſpiæ and Platæa ſhould be repeopled 
that, in caſe he ſhould ſubdue the Pho- 
cians, he would not deſtroy them; that he 
would put the Thebans upon a reaſonable. foot- 
ing; that Oropus ſhould be ſecured to the 
Athenians ; and that Eubæa ſhould be given up 
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— to them as an Equivalent for Amphipolis. De- 
gives n» moſthents' -endeavour'd with his uſual Frankneſs, 
4 % to convince the People how little Streſs there 
| was to be laid upon theſe Promiſes of Philip, 
which, he ſaid, were made only to amuſe them, 

and to divert them from his real Deſign, which 
was to make himſelf Maſter of Phocis; and 
that their ſuffering him to ſucceed in that, 
would be giving up every thing. But all that 
he could fay upon this Occafion had no weight 
with them. They were willing to be deceiv'd ; 
and Æſcbines knew how to work upon their 
Credulity. He was in the firſt Rank of Ora- 
tors, and diſputed the Prize even with De- 
Account of moſtbenes; of which there was a famous Inſtance 
1 in the Conteſt concerning the Crown, wherein 
im and the Abilities of theſe two great Men were dif- 
Eſchines. 1ay'd in their higheſt Luſtre, and engaged the 
Attention of all the learned Men of Greece. 
The Caſe in ſhort was, that Demoſthenes, among 
other neceſſary Works that were committed to 
his Charge, had the care of repairing the City 
Walls, which he did partly at his own Expence; 
and the People, in Teſtimony of their Gratitude, 
decreed him a Crown of Gold. Æſebines being 
jealous of his Rival's Glory, brought an Action 
againſt Cre/iphon, as being the Author of the De- 
cree, and founded it upon a Pretence, that De- 
moſtbenes had not paſs d his Accounts to the Pub- 
lic, and therefore was not capable by Law of 
receiving any Reward for his Services. This 
Fact 


14 
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Fact happen'd in the hundred and ten 
piad, about the time of the Battle of | 

and the Suit was commenc'd ſoon after bit ir 
was not heard till ſeveral 'Years after Phil's 
Death, when Æſcbines taking Advantage of De- 
woſthenes, whoſe Credit was then at a very low 
Ebb, brought it on. However Demoſthenes pre- 
vaiPd, as well by the Juſtice of his Cauſe, as by 
the Force of his Eloquence; and A#/chines was 
fo aſham'd, that he ſpent the Remainder of his 
Life in a voluntary Exile. 


Another famous Man, who 'encourag'd hg erate 


People in this peaceable Diſpoſition, and con- 
firm'd them in their good Opinion of Philip, 
was 'Tſocrates; who yet did it with an honeſt 
Intention. He was a great Maſter of the Rules 
of Oratory, and moſt of the great Men of his 
time had been inſtructed by him: But he de- 
clin'd ſpeaking himſelf in public, having a 
weak Voice, and a natural Diffidence and Timi- 
dity. However he was not wholly unconcern'd 
in the Affairs of the Public; but his way of de- 
livering his Sentiments upon them, was in Writ- | 
ing, and in the Form of an Oration. And in 
this manner he now addreſs'd himſelf to Philip, 
with whom he was upon ſome Terms of Friend- 
ſhip and Confidence, but not otherwiſe than he 
thought conſiſtent with the Duty of a good Ci- 


of ſocrues 


tizen. He explain'd to him the ſeveral Advan- His 44- 
tages that might be drawn from the Peace he v ** 


bad concluded with Athens; and told him, that 


1 
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r 
| . 24 to N the Differences Kill ſub- 
the een Tranguillicy of Greece,, That the re- 
conciling them to one another, and then leaving 
them to the free, Enjoyment. of their Laws, and 
their Liberty, would endear him to them, and 
would redound infinitely more to his Honour, 
thar' all the Conqueſts he could make. He then 
 advis'd him to turn his Arms againſt Per/a, a5 
the proper Object of his Ambition; intimating 
do him, that the Grecians would, readily act in 
ö Conjundtion with him againſt their common and 
inveterate Enemy; and that in that Caſe, there 
would be no room to doubt of the Succeſs: For 
Proof whereof he jnſtanc'd to him the Expedi- 
tion of The Ten Thouſand, with the glorious Cir- 
cumſtances of their Retreat; and that of Ageſi- 
laus afterwards, who with a Body of Spartans 
only, would have ſubdu'd the whole - Perfiar 
Empire, if he had not been diverted from it by 
the Diviſions of his Country. He told him fur- 
bY ther, that many who were prejudic'd againſt him, 
bt gave him the Character of an artful and deſign- 
1 ing Prince, and were of Opinion, that whatever 
ſpecious Pretences he made uſe of, to diſguiſe his 
Approach towards them, his real Intention was 
to make himſelf Maſter of Greece. He men- 
tion'd theſe things only as Reports, and ſuch 
as were injurious, and without Foundation; and 
would not ſuffes himſelf to ſuppoſe, that a Prince 
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who. valu'd himſelf ſo much upon his being de- 
ſcended from Hereules, the Deliverer of Greece, 


diſintereſted Proceeding, to contradict theſe Re- 


would ever make an | Attempt to enſlave "3p cio 
However he exhorted him, by a genetous and | 


ports; to govern his Subjects with Juſtice and 


Prudence, and to give Peace to his Neighbour; 
in ſhort, to ſet Bounds to his Ambition at home, 
and to extend his Conqueſts in Pin. The 


from attempting any thing that might give Um- 
brage to Greece; and Iſacrates choſe this way of 
gaining upon him by Mildneſs and Complaiſance; 
but he was too eaſ and credulous. Demoſthenes 
was more a Man of Zuſineſs, and knew the 
World and Philip abo well to imagine, that one 
of his aſpiring and intriguing Temper, who had, 
during his Whole Reign; fomented Diviſions in 
Greece, in order to reap the Benefit of it to 
himſelf, would be prevail'd upon by any Rea- 
ſoning of this kind, to give up his favourite De- 
ſign, which he had ſo long projected, and which 
was now ſo near taking Effect. However the 
Sincerity and long Experience of Hocrutet, who 
was now cighty-cight Years old, added great 
Weight to his Opinion; which, with the Im- 
preſſions that ſcbines, and the other Penſioners 
had made upon the People, together with their 
own natural Averſion to War, determin'd the 
Point fo far in favour of Philip, that he was fuf- 

212% Wo 


main Scope of this Oration, was to divert him 
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Ms p eie fer d quietly to purſue this March ind F PBocis, 

ain the and to gain the Straits of Thermopyl ss. 
— Irraiv of He did not immediately diſcover what uſe he 
= intended to make of his Entrance into Greere, 
but went on, according to his Agreement with. 
A. M. the Thebans, to put an End to the Phorian War, 
n which he cafily effected. His Name and Ap- 
pearance ſtruck ſuch a Terror among the P- 


2. Ts **cjans, that tho they had lately receiv'd a Rein- 


Phociaa forcement of a thouſand heavy - arm'd Spartans, 
Har. under the Command of their King Archidamus, 
they . declin'd giving him Battle, and ſent to 
treat with him, or rather to ſubmit themſelves 
to any Terms, that he would give them. He 
allow'd Phalecus to retire with eight thouſand 
Men, being Mercenaries, into Pelopomeſus; bur 
the reſt who were the Inhabitants of Phocis, were 
left at his Mercy. As the diſpoſing of them was 
a matter wherein Greece in general was concern'd, 
he did not think fit to act in it by his own private 
Authority, but referr'd it to the Amphifiyons, 
whom he caus'd to be aſſembled for that Purpoſe. 
But they were ſo much under his Influence, that 
they ſery'd only to give a Sanction to his Deter- 
minations. They decreed, Reps all the Cities of 
 Phocis ſhould be demoliſb d; That they who bad 
fled, as being principally concerwd i in the Sacrilege, 
ſhould be fligmatiz'd as accurs d, and proſcrib d as 
Outlaws; That they who remain'd as Inhabitants, 


E. be dijpers'd in Villages, and oblig d to pay 
ous 
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pus of their Landi, a yearly Tribute. of Aug - 
lune, till the whole of what bad been taken out of 
the Temple, ſbould be reftor'd. They were likewiſe 
 adjudg'd to loſe their Seat in the Council of he 
wherein they had a double Voice. 
This Philip.got transferr'd to himſelf, which was He obtaing 
a very material Point, and may, be look d upon.” * —_ 
as the principal Step towards his — Amodic- 
Authority, which he afterwards exercis'd in the Yo 
Affairs of Greece, At the ſame time he gain'd, 
in Conjunction with the Thebam and Theſſalians, 
che Superintendency of the Pythian Games, ae the 
which the Corinthians had forfeited for their 4% of th 
having taken Part with the Phocians.. - 7 10. 
Thus did Philip, without ſtriking a Stroke, 
an End to this War, after it had for ten 
Years together divided Greece againſt itſelf. And 
beſides the other Advantages that he had drawn 
from it, he gain'd an univerſal Eſteem . and 
Applauſe, for having vindicated the Honour 
of Religion. Diadorus Siculus, who generally 
abounds with Sentiments of Piety towards the 
Gods, but with a great Mixture of Credulity 
and Superſtition, aſcrjbes all the. Succeſs of his 
Affairs afterwards, to this ſingle Inſtance of his 
Zeal for Religion, which in reality was nothing 
but Artifice and Hypocriſy. He goes on to de- 
ſcribe the ſeveral J udgments which befel thoſe 
who were .concern'd in the Sacrilege, and de- 
ſcends eyen to their Wives, who, he ſays, were 
made Examples of the Divine Vengeance, for 


having 


| ders ene aps 
ple. He 


| other Trinkets taken out of the Tem 
carries his Reflerions ſo far, as to impute the 
Loſs of the Power and Liberty of the principal 
Cities of Grette, which happen d afterwards un- 


der Antipater, to their being engag d in this Act 
of Profanation with the Pbocim s. 
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From the End mw the Phocian War, 


1 


zo the Battle of Cheronea. 


-Contai ning the Space of 8 Wars. 


pn IL1P * by theſe plauſible Methods 
ſuccceded in this Expedition, did not think 

it adviſable, by attempting any thing further at 

preſent, to ſully the Glory he had acquir'd by it, 

or to incenſe the Body of the Grecians againſt 

him. Wherefore he return'd in a triumphant 

manner to his own Dominions ; where we will 

leave him employ'd againſt his old Enemies the 

Aﬀeirt in Ihrians, to relate ſome remarkable Occurrences 
Sicily. Which happen'd at this time in S:cily. For tho? 
that Iſland be not ſtrictly to be look'd upon as a 

Part of Greece z yet the Tranſactions we are now 
ſpeaking of, as they were owing chiefly to the 
Grecians, will naturally fall in with their Story. 

And here it may be neceſſary to take a ſummary 

* View 
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View of che State of that Iſladd, without enter- Fo = ft In- 
ing into the fabulous Accounts of the firſt Ages 
of it: For Sicily, like moſt other Nations, had 
its Giants and Monſters. Such were the Gelopes 
and Leftrigones, who are mention'd as the firſt 
Inhabitants. To them ſucceeded the Sicani ; but 
r dh" 
the Gaul, ho being drove by the Fler from 
that Part of Latium whereon' Rome was built, 
and finding no proper Seat on the Continent, 
tranſported themſelyes ay Adventurers to this 
Illand, where they became ſo far Maſters, as to 
give the Name to it, which it has ever fince 
xetain'd. 3 
About three hundred Years after they were in 
Poſſeſſion of the Iſland, a conſiderable Number 
of Grecians ſettled themſelves in it. Theſe were . Greci- 
the Chalcidians of Zubæa; and they were ſoon? 9% "ing 
followed by a Body of Corinthians, who poſſeſr d 
themſelves of Syrecuſe; which, from the Extent 
of its Buildings, and the Conveniency and Capa- 
ciouſneſs of the Harbour, became the Metropolis 
of the Iſland, tho? it was rivall'd by ſeyeral other 
great Cities, which were independent of that, 
and of one another, Theſe Cities were origi- 
nally govern'd by the People; but as the Power 
of the leading Men among them increas'd, they 
fell by Degrees into Ayviſtocracies, and were after- 
wards erected into little Principalities and Ty- 
Fannies, under the Command of ſingle Perſons. 
And 
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happen d, that ſome one of 


cheſe Tyrants, of a more enterpriſing Genius 


— 


N 
bag 
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whole. 

Huch was the confus'd State of Sicily for ſeveral 
| Ages before and after the Greciaxs had any foot- 
ing in it; and the Syracu/ians underwent the ſame 
yracuſe, Changes and Interruptions in the Courſe of its 
Government, as the other Parts of the Iſland. 
Their firſt Tyrant was Geloz, who taking Ad- 
vantage of the Diſſenſions between the Magiſ- 

trates and the People, fell in with the former, 
and, under a Pretence of reſtoring them to their 
Dignities, obtain'd the Sovereignty for himſelf. 


However he made no ill uſe of his Power. He 


ſignaliz d himſelf by many great Actions both in 


Peace and War. He not only ftrengthen'd and 


adorn'd the City, and enlarg'd the Territory, 


but ſav'd the whole Iſland from falling into the 


Hands of the Carthaginians, who' had ſet their 
Heart upon the Conqueſt of it, as lying ſo con- 
venient for their Shipping, and were further 
tempted by the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, and 
the Riches of the Inhabitants.. Accordingly, 
under the common Pretence of aſſiſting to com- 
poſe the Differences among them, they threw a 
vaſt Number of their own, and other African 
Troops into the Iſland. But their Deſigns were 
ſeen thro? ; and the ſeveral Cities uniting in their 
common Defence, the Carthaginians were attack'd 
and defeated, and are ſaid to have loſt an hun- 

dred 
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dred and fifty: thouſand Men in this Expedition. 
The Honour of this Victory was aſcrib'd chiefly © © 
ee r this, and es hea In- 


that they ſuffer'd his, Brothers Hiers _ Thrah. 282 | 
Þulus. to ſucceed him in their turns as lawful liier 
Princes... The former held it eleven Years, and * 
the latter ten Months: But their Government 90 
became ſo odious to the People, that they forc d 
them to quit it; and by this means they re- 
cover d their former Liberty; which they en- 
joy'd near ſixty Years, till the elder Dionyſus by 2 4 
his Bravery and Cunning uſurp'd again upon 2 — 
them, and ſupported himſelf for thirty eight. 
Lears, notwithſtanding his many Acts of Vio- 

lence and Cruelty.” But he had ſome Qualities H- Cha- 
which were very uſeſul to the Public. He“. 
greatly increas d the Naval Force, and was very 
zealous in ar Ant the War againſt the Car- 
thaginians. He had-ſtudied the Art of Speak- 

ing, and found his Account in it, eſpecially. at 

his firſt ſetting out upon the foot of a Patriot. 

But. that which he chiefly apply'd himſelf to, was 
Poetry, - which he affected to a Degree that made 

him ridiculous. He was ſo full of his Perfor- 
mances of this Kind, chat he not only courted 
Applauſe, but extorted it by Rewards and 
Puniſhments. In ſhort, he valu'd himſelf more 

upon his writing bad Verſes, than upon his 
gaining a Victory againſt the En of his 


Country. * 11 
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853 
He is ue. He was n his Soi of the 
ſeeded by his 


gen Dio. fame Name, who inherited his Father's Vices, 
nyſus. but without his Spirit or Capacity. However 
being of a milder Temper, his Friends had Hopes 

*** of reclaiming him, and of correcting thoſe Fail - 
oo ings 1 in him, which they ed upon voly 8 


" principally employ'd in this Work, were Dios 

_u " and Plato: The former was his Brother-in-law, 

Dion. and was ſo remarkable for his Honour and Vir- 

tue, and Zeal for his Country, that he was not 

only the greateſt ' Man in Sicih, but might be 

rank'd with the beſt Men in the beſt Age of 
Greece. But he had a Rigidneſs and Auſterity of 

the Spartan kind, which was not very well ſuited 

to the Taſk he had undertakey. However be- 

ing aſſociated with Plato, who had a more en- 

gaging manner, they us d their joint Endeavours 

to give the young Prince'a Tincture of Science 

and Literature, and to inſtil into him Principles 

of Juſtice and Moderation; and they had in 

ſome meaſure ſucceeded in their Defign. But 

his Flatterers and his own natural Diſpoſition got 

the better of all their Inſtructions; and he ſoon 

relaps'd into his former State of Indolence and 

Senſuality. The Conſequence was, that Dion 

' 4vbo driver was diſgrac'd and baniſh*d: But he return'd, and 

2 drove the Tyrant into ah; and by this means put 

% 27" the Hracu fans into a Condition of re- eſtabliſh- 

ing themſelves in their Freedom. But inſtead of 

improving this Opportunity, they quarrell'd with 
| their 
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their Deliverer, and, upon an ill- grounded Jea- 

louſy of his aſpiring to the Government, treated 

him with great Inhumanity and Ingratitude; 
vhich he generouſly over- look d, and endeavour d 
ſtill to extricate them out of their Difficulties. 
But he was ſoon after kill'd by means of Galippus Dion i: 
an Athenian, who came over with him to aſſiſt . 66 . | 
him agaipſt- Dion, but began now to.ſet up 
for himſelf z and by getting rid of Dion, ee, 
was the chief Obſtacle in his way, ne in Drang. 
the Tyranny, and held it about a Tear. 

Diamyſius, after ten Tears abſence, hey means Diooyfits» 

to-reinſtate himſelf f in the Government; but x 
did not hold it long: For his Sufferings,-inſtead + 
of making him wiſer. and better, had harden'd 
and exaſperated him, and he became more fierce © + 
and cruel chan before. Hereupon the People _ 
had recourſe to Icetes, who was a Native of Sy- 

racuſe, but at that time govern'd the Leontines. 
He readily eſpous'd their Quarrel againſt the 
Tyrant, but it was in order to ſucceed him; and 
with that View he enter'd into a ſecret League 
with the Cartbaginiant, who lay hovering about 

the Iſland with a numerous Fleet. This gave 

the Syracufians a freſh: Alarm; ſo that between 

their Oppreſſions and Diviſions at home, and 

their Apprehenſions of an Invaſion from abroad, 

they knew not who to apply to, nor who to 

truſt; and they had brought themſelves into 

theſe Straits by their own ill Conduct. For 

they did not diſtinguiſh between their Friends 

; . and 
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and their Fbes; they had all the Caprieiouſneſs 

and Inſolenee of a free Stare; without the Power; 

in ſhort, Ae ne rewe 

to rn (a 8 Mente 

In this Giftraſted: 'State of edn PIP} 

5 0 {ur cher Thoughts towards Greece, and ap- 
Plied for Relief to Corinth, as being their Mo- 
| cher: Country, and à common Patroneſs of Li- 
Wow Neth. The Corinthians ſent them a favourable: 
Anſwer, and order'd a Body of Troops to be 
Timoleon diſpatch'd to them under the Command of Timo- 
2 lebn, Who was of one of the beſt Families _in 
of the Sy. Corinth, and who, beſides his many other great 
racuſians. Qualities, had given a very extraordinary In- 
ſtance of his Averſion to Fyran . 

2 Fe chad an elder Brother named Timophanes, 
C whom he lov'd paſſionately, and had reſcued 
him in an Engagement againſt the A gives 
with the utmoſt Hazard of his own Life. This 
Brother having afterwards the Command of 
the City- Guards, made uſe of them to ſubvert 
the Government, and declared himſelf King 
of Corinib. Timoleou endeavour'd by all poſſi- 
ble means to diſſuade him from theſe violent 
Meaſures; and not being able of himſelf to bring 
him to Reaſon, engag'd two of his Friends to 
aſſiſt him in it. Upon their expoſtulating with 
him, he firſt laugh'd at them, and then, as 
they preſs'd him further, he grew angry; up- 
on which, Timolean finding, that neither their 
mo and Intreaties, nor their Arguments and 
Menaces 
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2 little diſtanee from him, and flood weeping = 


with his Face cover d, whilſt the other two 


drew their Swords and diſpateh'd him. Ne- 
dorus" Sietlas ſays, 'Timolbon- kill d him with his 


own Hands in the Market place. He relates 


this Story with ſeveral other different Cireum- 


ſtances: But the Account which Plutarch gives 
of it from the Hiſtorians, who livd at the 
time when the Fact was committed, is more 
probable, and more conſiſtent and uniform, as 


higheſt pitch of human Virtue, and by others 
condemn'd as a baſe and unnatural Parricide. 
And Timoleon himſelf,” when he came to cool, 
felt ſuch a Remorſe for it, that he abandon'd 
himſelf to Deſpair, and reſolv'd to ſtarve him- 
ſelf to Death. His Friends with great Impor- 
tunity, and even by Force, prevail'd upon him 


to take ſome Suſtenance; and at length he = a 
promis'd them he would live, but upon con- 


dition that he might quit the Service of the 
Public, and retire to ſome remote and deſart 
Corner of the Country; which he accordingly 
did, and for near twelve Years together, wan- 
der'd up and down the Fields by himſelf i in this 
anxious and forlorn Condition. 

He was return'd to Corinth when he was 
pitch d upon for this Command; and as he 
1 _w in a retir'd way, he would gladly have 


well as more to the Honour of Timoleon. This N 4 
Action was by ſome extoll'd and applauded as the - 


_ dechn'd- it, but that he did not think it con- | 
ſiſtent-with the Duty he o- d to his, Country. 
Before he ſet out, he was told, That as to be 

Affair of bis Brother, the World would judge of 
it according to his Behaviour in this Expedition; 
That if. be acquitted himſelf well in it, he would 
be ſaid to have freed his Country from @ Tyrant; 
if otherwiſe, be would be look d rind . 
tber s Murdere.. 

Whilſt he was gies te anda chow 

Icetes ez came Letters from Tcetes to diſſuade him my 
8 to it, as a dangerous and fruitleſs Attempt; 
finding in chat he would be intettepted in his Paſlage by 
Sicily. the Carthaginians, whom, for want of receiving 
Succours in - due time. from Corinth, he had 

been forced to call in to his Aſſiſtance againſt 

the Tyrant: Whereupon Timoleon was Een 

order'd away with ten Gallies. 

Olymp. Being arriv'd on the Coaſt of Nah, he re- 
8 ceiv'd advice, that Jcetes had made himſelf 
en the Coaft Maſter of the greateſt Part of Syracuſe z that 
9 Italy: he had forced the Tyrant into the Citadel; 
and that the Carthbaginians had orders to 
prevent his landing: And accordingly at Rhe 

gium he found twenty Gallies, which had been 
detach'd from their Fleet for that purpoſe, 

They had likewiſe Deputies on board from 

Teetes to acquaint him, That the Affairs of 
Sicily being in a manner ſettled, there- would 
be no Occaſion for his Affiſtancez but how- 
ever, that, in caſe he would ſend home his 

| Gallies, 
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Gallies, with the Troops, he might come up 
himſelf to Hracuſe, and ſhare with him in his 
; Conqueſts. Timolcon had no Views of this kind; 
| but, finding himſelf overpower'd, he ſeem'd to 


hearken to their Propoſal, and to ſubmit to it 

as a Caſe of Neceſſity... However he deſir'd Fe land in 
for Fbrm lake, and in order to. juſtify. Hig arm 
Conduct at his Return to Corinth, that what 
had paſs d privately between them, might be 
declared in a; more open manner before the 
People of Rbegium, as being common Friends 
to both Parties. But the leading Men among 
them were in his Intereſt; and this Demand 
of his was a concerted thing between them, as 
a Project for his eſcaping out of their Hands. 
To carry on this Deſign, an Aſſembly was 
call'd, and Timoleon, and the Ambaſſadors, to- 
gether with the Captains of the Garthaginian 
Gallies, were admitted to it. But the People, 
inſtead of-entering upon the Buſineſs for which 
they were conven'd, fell into tedious. and tri- - 
fling Debates about other Matters, and ſpun 
out the time, till nine of the Corinthian Gal- 
lies got clear of the Harbour, and put to Sea; 
which Timoleon having ſecret notice of, found. 
means to ſlip unobſerv'd through the Croud, 
and having got on board the remaining Gally, 
join'd the reſt of his Squadron, and he landed 
at Tauromenium in Sicily, where Andromachus 
the Governor receiv'd him with open Arms, 


and join'd with him in his Deſign of freeing the 
| T . Iſland 
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came in to him. They had a general Difttuſt 


4 _— — guy, beet, 
Igand. But few of the other Towns as pet 
of all foreign Commanders, having found by 


Experience, chat they had been allured by them 1 
with fair Promiſes, and afterwards been mote 


oppreſsd by them, than by thoſe from whom 
they pretended to deliver them. The Hratu- 


fians had a better Opinion of him; at leaſt they 
had no body elſe to depend om: And yet they 
had very little Hopes of Relief from him, 


whilſt Jretes was in poſſeſſion of the Town, 


| Dionyfius of the Citadel, 11 _ 1 ' 
of the Harbour." 


Hi Sues His firſt Scene of Action was at itch a 
wp _ ſmall City below! Mount tna; where- the In- 


habitants being divided, one Party call'd in 71- 
moleon to their Aſſiſtance, and the other, -7cetes. 
The former was glad to take this Opportunity 
of advancing further into the Country; and 


the latter thought it ſo neceſſary to prevent 


him, that he immediately march'd thither with 
a Detachment of five thouſand Men. Timoleon 
arriv'd there at the fame time with his whole 
Strength, which amounted to no more than 
twelve Hundred. However taking advantage 
of the Enemy, whilſt they were fixing their 
Tents, he fell upon them with great Fury, and 
put them to flight, having kill'd three hundred 
of them, and taken double that Number of 
Priſoners, together with their Camp, and all 
their Baggage. | 


This | 


— 2 


This proſperous Beginning gave him great 0 f. 
Credit; and increas d his Followers ; ſo that not Other Pla- 
only Aunanum, but moſt of the other neighi- 5, e 
bouring Towns ſubmitted to him. Mamerrus 

Tyrant of Catana, a Man of great Wealth and 
Power, enter'd into Alliance with him; and 
the City of Maſſna at the ſame time declared 
for him. It tikewiſe advanced his Affairs at ; 
Hracuſe;' where Dionyius finding his Caſe def- Dionyſius 
perate, choſe rather to give up himſelf and bel. 
Citadel to him, as a Man of Honour and Bra- 

very, than to become a Prey to Icetes, whom 

he defpis'd for his Behaviour in the late Action. 
Accordingly Timateon ſent four hundred Men 

to take poſſeſſion of the Citadel; and they 
gain'd their Entrance by Stealth, and in ſmall 
Companies. They found there two thouſand 
Soldiers, whom Dionyſus likewiſe gave up to 

them, together with a vaſt Magazine of Stores, 

* Arms for ſeventy thouſand Men. 

As to Diomſius himſelf, he was conducted 
out privately, and carried to Timoleon's Camp; 

from whence he was tranſported to Corinth, Olymp. 
where he became a public Spectacle. People 2, 7. 
flock'd from all Parts, to ſee the Man who 6 Co- 
had made ſo much Noiſe in Sicily,-and whoſe inh. 
Name was become formidable even to Greece. 

But he appear'd very eaſy and compoſed, and 
without any Marks either of Terror, or of 
Dignity. Inſtead of endeavouring to retrieve 

—_ * he fell into a mean way of Life, 


ſan- 
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Me 1 vn ſantering about in the Shops and the Shambles, 
iuinking in Taverms, or ſquabbling wich led 


WMWomen in the Streets. And at length being 
reduced to great Neceſſity, ts in * A 
taught School for Bread. 7 
'  Timolean having pre ug na 


3 Fes was ſo terrify*d, that he had ſent for a ; 


| eeffts, 


further Supply of Forces from Africa ; and Ma- 


goes the Cartbaginian came over to him, with 


thouſand Men. Whereupon he block d up the 
Citadel, and march'd in order to beſiege Ca- 
tana likewiſe, where Timoleon then lay. But be- 
fore he had made any Progreſs there, he re- 
ceiv'd advice, that Leon a Corinthian, who com- 
manded in the Citadel at Sracuſe, had made 
a ſucceſsful Sally, that he had kill'd one part 


of the Beſiegers, and put the reſt to flight; 


and that having taken Acradina, the ſtrongeſt 
Quarter of the Town, he had added Works 
to ſecure it, and to join it to the Citadel. Ice- 
tes immediately returnꝰd to Sracuſe; and 7i- 
moleon having lately receiv'd a Supply of two 
thouſand Foot and two e Horſe from 
Corinth, ſoon follow'd him. 

However, he had as yet a 
thouſand Men to oppoſe to a numerous Army: 
But there happen'd a lucky Incident, which 


gave him great Encouragement. Whilſt he 
lay before the Town, ſome of his Corinthians 
falling into company with a Party of Merce- 

naries 


dap ul. De — 0 


naties who ſeryd under Lectes, took occaſion 
to expoſtulate vich them upon their preſent 
Alliance with the Cartbagitians. They: told 
them, That as they were of the ſame Grecian 
Extraction with themſelves, they ought to 
be engaged in the ſame Intereſt; and reproach'd 
Sicily into the Hands of thoſe, who were not 
man Sort of them, and ſuch as they ought to 
unite againſt, as their common Enemy. The 
Rumour of this Diſcourſe was ſoon ſpread about 
the Camp; and it had ſuch an Effect upon 
Magon, that, for fear of being betray'd and ſa- 


crificed, he forthwith embarkꝰd his Troops, and 73: Car- 
was gone fo ſuddenly, that Timoleon's Mien, in aufgf 
a Way of Pleaſantry, caus'd Proclamation to be Sicily. 


made, offering a Reward to any who ſhould 
bring Tidings of the Carthaginian Fleet. Ma- 
gon, at his Return home, being conſcious of 
his Miſbehaviour, kilPd: himſelf ; and the Peo- 
ple were ſo incens d at him, ay wer 
Body upon à Croſs. | 

Timolton, to improve this ae aria " 


| his Diſpoſition for attacking the Town in three Ii molcon 
ſeveral Parts of it; which he accordingly did av... 


the next Day, and with ſuch Vigour and Suc- 
ceſs, that [cetes's Troops giving way, he carried 


it at the firſt Aſſault; and Plutarch ſays, there 2 gcire 


was not one Corinthian either kill'd or wounded **- 
in it. The firſt thing he did upon this. Victory, 
237 Was 
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De nee [Book II. 
was to ſummon in the Inhabitants to demoliſh 
the Citadel, 'which he calbd, The Ne, of Tyrants. | 
They ſoon levell'd it with the Ground; and 
from thence proceeded to pull down the Palaces 
of their Uſurpers ; to tear up their Tombs, and 
to deſtroy every thing that might preſerve any 
Memorial of them. In the Place where the Ci- 
tadel ſtood, ' Timoleon order'd Courts of Juſtice 
to be erected. But whilſt he was thus endea- 
vouring to give free Scope to the Laws, and to 
put the Government upon the ancient footing, 
he found there were very few Inhabitants left to 
enjoy the Benefit of it. For what with their 
Diviſions among themſelves, their Wars with tlie 
Cart bhaginians, and the Oppreſſion of their Go- 
vernors, ſuch Numbers of them had been de- 
ſtroy'd and forc'd away, that the City was in a 
manner become a Deſart, and the Graſs grew in 
the Streets. And this was the Caſe of moſt of 
the great Towns in Sicily. But as to Syracuſe, 
the Corinthians, at the Inſtance of Timoleon, and 
thoſe few who remain'd there, re- peopled it; 
They ſent to all the public Aſſemblies of Greece, 


* and into Aſia, and the Iflands, to notify, That 


Syracuſe having recover'd its Liberty, all ſuch 
as were willing to go and ſettle there, ſhould be 
tranſported thither, and ſhould have the Lands 
equally divided among them. By this Encou- 
ragement they got together a Body of ten thou- 
ſand; which, with thoſe who had fled, and were 
baniſh'd, and others who flock'd in from all 
| | Parts 
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Parts to-Timoleon, amounted in the whole to ſixty 
thouſand. This generous Procetding of the Co. 


rinthians is taken particular notice of, that When 


they had it in their Power to make themſelves in- 


tire Maſters of -Syracuje, they contented them- — 
. n 
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.. Timoleon having thus far re-eſtabliſhed the Af. Ohmp. 
fairs of. Sracuſe, march'd to the other Parts of He proceeds 


the Iſland to free them likewiſe. At Leontium, © 


— ee malen ie! Na, 


hi aber digg G0 dies Condition: ee 
Man. And Leptines of Apollonia furrendering 
himſelf up to him, he 5 r 
him after Dionyſus to Corinth. 10 

But before he could n 


to free the 


_ 


of arbitrary. Government, the Cartbaginians, to 7; poſed 
ſecure thoſe Places which were ſtill in their In- 2 & 


the Car- 


tereſt, and to retrieve the Diſgrace of their laſt agi. 
Expedition, ſent an Army of ſeventy thouſand nians. 


Men, with a Fleet of two hundred Sail, beſides 
a thouſand Tranſport Ships, laden with Chariots, 
Engines of Battery, and all kinds of Proviſions. 
Theſe Forces landed at the Promontory of Li- 
Bum, under the Command of Aſdrubal and Ha- 


milcar, and occaſion'd ſuch a general Conſterna- | 


tion, that Timolzon could raiſe but twelve thou- 
ſand Men to make head againſt them. Plutarch 
reduces them to ſeven thouſand; and ſays, that 

a even 
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Wa even of that Number, one thoufand e 
him ia their March. 31 
„Howeverbe went on to give che Enemy Bares 
before they had got a thorough footing in the 
Oymyp. Illand; and coming up with them in their Paſs | 
110. 1. ſage over the River call'd Crimeſis, he order d 
The Wee Horſe to break into their Ranks before they 


Crimeſus. were well form'd. But they were ſo expos'd to 


_ "the. Chariots which were plac'd/in'the Front, that 
Timaleon drew them off; and taking a fide Com- 
paſs with his whole Strength, attack d the Enemy 
in the Flank. After the firſt Onſet, there haps 
pen'd a ſudden Storm of Thunder and Light- 
ning, Wind, Rain and Hail, which drove full in 
the Face of the Carthaginians, and beat ſo fu- 
riouſly upon them, that they could neither ſee 
nor hear, nor ſtand in their Ranks. And Tima- 
leon's Troops pouring in upon them whilſt they 
were thus diſorderd, made a great Slaughter 
among them, and put the main Body to flight. 
Some who had gain'd the Plain, were overtaken, 
and put to the Sword. Great Numbers were 
cut to pieces, as they were climbing the Hills. 
They who made back to the River fell in among 
others who were coming over to them, and were 
promiſcuouſiy carried with them down the Cur- 
rent. And others were plung'd into little Tor- 
rents and Rivulets, which were occaſion'd. by the 
Violence of the Storm, and the overflowing of 
the River; ey they roll'd about i in the Mire, 
6155.1 2:22 ant 
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and — ſo encumber'd with their heavy Ar- | 
mour, that they were not able to diſengage them 
ſelves, or to make any Defence. In this manner 
their whole Army was diſtreſs d on all Sides; 
and every thing conſpir d to make it an entire, 
Defeat. There is ſome Variation in the as, 2 
counts that are given of this Action, but not in D. 
the moſt material (Circumſtances of it. There is 
likewiſe ſome Difference as to the Number of 
thoſe who were kill'd and taken. According to 
the higheſt Accounts of them, there were above 
ten thouſand flain, beſides three thouſand who 
were Natives of Carthage, of the beſt Families 
and Fortunes, and of the moſt approv'd Valour: 
They were'look'd upon in the fame Light as the 
Sacred Band of Pelopidts, and went under the 
fame Appellation. There were alſo above fifteen 
thouſand taken Priſoners, together with the Camp 
and Baggage, and a great Quantity of Gold 859 
W and other rich Booty. 
Timoleon, upon this Victory, return'd to Sro- 
cuſe. But whilſt he was endeavouring to perfect p,,1her 
his Scheme of Government there; the Seeds of 4ttemprs fe 
Tyranny, which had nor been thoroughly tooted Tae. 
out in the other Parts of the Iſland, began to 
ſhoot up again. The Cities of Catana and Meſ- 
Fna, with their Tyrants Mamercus and Hippo, 
had revolted from him; and ceres, tho' he had 
been ſufficiently humbled, took this Occaſion to 
Join with them; and they invited the Cartha- 
* to come, and make another Effort. Ac- 


cordingly 


Feclan 2 Bok I 
Os 9 Sail of Ships were diſpatchbd, 
under the Command of Giſca, ho likewiſe des. 
| bauch'd ſome of the Grecians into his Service. 
But this Expedition. had no better Succeſs than 
the former, and ſerv d only to haſten the putting | 
en End to theſe Wars. For Letes, Mamerrus 
mokeon, and Hippo appearing again in Arms upon this 
Reinforcement, Timoleon purſu'd them one after 
another; and after he had kill'd ſeveral; thou- 
fands of their Followers, they were all, three 
taken and executed. The Wives and Children 
of Icetes were likewiſe condemn'd,and: executed 
by the Syracy/fians; which was look' d upon as an 
ungenerous Part in Timoleon, that he did not in- 
terpoſe in their Behalf. But it was the. Act of 
the People, and was ſaid to be done by way of 
Retaliation for the like Treatment of the Family 
of Dion, whoſe Wife and Siſter, and Infant Son 
Icetes had caus d to be thrown alive into the 
Sea. 
. During theſe Tranſaftions of, Tiste, the 
Carthaginians ſued to him for Peace, and agreed, 
among other Conditions, to renounce all Leagues 
and Aſſociations with any of the Sicilian Tyrants; 
which he conſider'd as the moſt effectual Means 
| of ſuppreſſing them; and it ſucceeded accord- 
Olymp. ingly. For ſoon after this Treaty, they were 
110. 2: utterly deſtroy'd, and the public Liberty was 


The public 
Liberty re- reſtor'd. 


fores. Timoleon having finiſh'd this 1 Work, di- 


veſted himſelf of his Authority, and | choſe ra- 
ther 
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ther to live as a private Man at Syracuſe, with ich Timoleon : 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing ſo many thouſands. made 22 
happy in the Enjoyment of the Bleſſings he had — =_ 
procur'd..for them, than to graſp at any fur- | 
ther Power .in” Sicily, or to return in Triumph = 
to Greece, He was infinitely: belov'd' and ho- 
nour'd- by the Hyracy/iens, who, in memory of 
what he had done for them, made a Decrees 
That in all their futare Wars, they ſhould have a 
Corinthian Commander. And ſo long as Timoleon. 
liv'dy they made no Law or Treaty, nor did any 
extraordinary Act of Government, wherein he 
was not conſulted. As to what remains to be 
ſaid concerning him, it will fall in more pro- 
perly with the Account of his Death, which 
happen'd two Years later.. 
During the former Part of theſe Comtnotions 
in Sicily, . Philip was gaining ground upon the 
1lhrians, and ſettling his Conqueſts at home; 
But before the re-eſtabliſhment of Affairs in that 
Illand, he had carried his Arms into Thrace and 
the Helleſpont, among the Athenian Colonies and 
Confederates, and thereby given occaſion to freſh 
Diſturbances, which ſhould have been related in 
their due order of Time; but 1 haye choſe 
rather to do it now by way of Retroſpect, than 
to break. into the Narration of what paſs'd at 
Hracufe. In the firſt Year of the rogth Ohm: 
piad, he march'd into 7 beſſaly z and having 
clear'd out the Remains of Tyranny in the ſe⸗ 
veral Cities there, he not only copfirm'd =_ 
: Vol 1. II. 99 | 
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5 of their Neighboun. | 

_ Having ſtrengthen'd hinaſelf in theſe Parts, he 

went the next Year into Thrace, where he had 

Pip”  form'd a Deſign againſt the Cherſoneſe. This 


Defign a- 


8 Peninſula had, with ſome little Interruption, been 
of Thrace. for many Years in the Hands of the Athenians : 

But Cotys, as being King of the Country, had lately 

wreſted it from them, and left it in Succeſſion to 

his Son Cherſobleptes. He not being able to defend 

himſelf againſt Philip gave it back to the Arbe- 

ian, reſerving to himſelf only Cardia the capital 

City. But Philzp having ſoon after routed him of 

the reſt of his Dominiens, the Cardians, for fear 

of falling again under the Power of the Abenians, 

He is 5 threw themſelves into his Protection. Diopithes, 
Per who was the Chief of the Athenian Colony lately 

ſent to the Cherſoneſe, conſider'd this Proceeding 

of Philip in ſupporting the Cardians, as an Act 

of Hoſtility againſt A:hers. Whereupon he in- 

vaded the Maritime Part of Thrace, and carried 

away a great deal of Booty. Philip being at chis 
time in the upper Part of the Country, was not 

in a Condition to do himſelf Juſtice: But he 

wrote to complain of it at Athens, as an In- 

fraction of the Peace; and his Creatures there 

were not wanting on their Part, to aggravate 

elo i ae. the Charge againſt Diopithes, as having acted 

cu/edef ad. without Orders, and taken it upon himſelf to 

— 1 renew the War. They likewiſe accus d him of 

committing Acts of Piracy, and of laying their 

Allies 
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Allies under Contribution, But whatever Grounds = 
there were for this Part of the Arcuſation, the 
Government of Athens was principally to blame 
in it: For having no proper Fund for the War, 

they ſent. out their Generals without Mony or 
Proviſions, and left them to ſhift for themſelves, 
and yet made them anſwerable for any Miſcar- 
riages that ſnould happen for want of their being 
better ſupply'd, This was a great Diſcqurage- 
ment to the Service, and put thoſe WhO were 
employ'd in it, upon pillaging and plundering: | 
in ſuch a manner, as they would otherwiſe have 
been aſham d of. Demoſthenes, in an Harangue 
that he made upon the State of the Chyr/ane/e, 


undertook the Defence of Diqpitbes. And altho' Demo the- 
that might be the principal Deſign of his Speech; 1 . 


yet he enter d iu a great Variety of ochen Mu- 
ter, and laid open ſo much of the preſent Situa- 
tion of Affairs both in Athens, and ſeveral other 
States of Greece, that it may be proper to give 
the Reader a ſhort Account of it; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe it contains the Suhſtance of Hh 
Demoſthenes. has ſaid in ſume of his other Ora- 
tions, in the ſame manner, and almoſt i the 
fame Terms, againſt Philip, and his Partiſans in 
the Athenian Aſſembly. 
He urg d to the People in behalf of Diepither, 

that he had done nothing but what his Neceſſities 
had fort'd him to, and that he had only follow'd 
the Example of his Predeceſſors, who had con- 
yy laid the 9 and other Aalic 


292 


and in- 
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Allies under Contribution ; and that they who- 
paid it, found their Account in it, in having 


Convoys to fecure them from Pirates, and 
otherwiſe to protect their Trade. That inſtead 


of being queſtion'd, for uſing his Induſtry to 


procure that Subſiſtence for the Troops, Which 
he could not obtain from the Government, they 
ought forthwith to ſend him a Reinforcement, 
and to provide better for their Pay. However 
he told them, That whatever Exactions or Vio- 
lences he had been guilty of, he was their Offi- 
cer, and it was always in their Power to ſend 
for him home, and to puniſh him, as they found 
he deſerv d. But he told them at the ſame time, 
that this Accuſation was made uſe of only as an 
Handle to divert them from enquiring .into the 
Motions and Deſigns of Philip, who with a 


—_— @- powerful Army in Thrace, and upon the Helleſ- 


ainſ} Phi 


P- 


pont, was ravaging their Poſſeſſions, debauching 
their Allies, and ſtirring up againſt them both 
the Grecians and Barbarians. That whilſt he 
was engag' d in theſe Practices, he was to be 
look'd upon as the firſt Aggreſſor; and that. 
they were not to think themſelves ſecure, becauſe 
he was not come up to the Pirexs, nor was at- 
tacking them in Attica. F 

Among other Arguments to induce them to 
make head againſt him, he told them, they had 
more to apprehend from him, than their Neigh- 
bours had; and he explain'd it to them by an 
artful Piece of Flattery: You muſt not —_ 


* 
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aid he, that Philip will treat yon in the ſame 
manner with the reſt af the Grecians, and that 
be will content himſelf with barely inaking Slaves 
f vet. No; his Defign is to deſtroy aud extirpate 
Jau. For be is ſenfible, that 4 People, who haue 
fo long known what it is to command, will never 
bear Servitude, and that you are incapable of doing 
it, if v0 would : He knows, that you: would be 
always firuggling to break your Chains, and that 
you would give bim more Diſturbance than all the 
reſt ef the World. Aud therefore you" mey look 
upon it as an undoubted Maxim, that þe'can intend 
not bing leſs than your total Ruin and Deſtruction. 


From thence he proceeded to-inveigh againſt and the 
the Orators, for the treacherous Part they 6 


acted upon theſe Proceedings of Philip; and he 
did it with great Boldneſs and Acrimony, by 
expoſing their falſe Reaſoning, their falſe Zeal, 
and their falſe Courage. He told the People, it 
was in vain to think of their being victorious 
abroad, ſo long as they nouriſſid in their Boſom 
theſe Penſioners and Creatures of their Enemy; 
theſe domeſtic Foes, who were as ſo. many hidden 
Rocks and Shelves, upon which they muſt one 

Day unavoidably ſuffer Shipwreck, He went on 
to ſhew them, that the inſolent Behaviour of 
Philip towards them, was wholly owing to theſe 
Haranguers, who ſav'd him the trouble of ma- 
naging and undermining them, as he did the 
other States, with an Appearance at leaſt of 
hearing them Good-will, and doing them good 
| 7 93 Offices. 
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Offices. Fe igſtanc d in the Lebte, << 
tho he had broyght them under Subjeftion, he 


had taken ſome pains ro inveigle them into it, 


and had ſtrow'd the way to it with Flowets, 
by freeing them from their T'yrants, and by te- 


| ſtoring them to their Seat among the Awphitiyons, 


That he had drawn the poor Ohnrhians into his 


Snare, by heaping his Favours upon them, and 


had lull'd them aſleep by his Ceffion'of Peri 
to them. That he had at preſent got the The- 
Baus under his Dependence; but that he hail 
thought it proper to gild cheir Chains, by pur- 


ting them in the PoſleMon'of Beotia, by laying 


waſte the Country of their Enemies the Phoctans, 
and byxlelivering them from a long and bur- 
denſom War. But why, ſays Demoſthenes, does 
bt not think it worth his while to amuſe you 
with ſome fuch Marks of bis Complaiſante and bis 
Bounty? Why does be _not-endeavonr to pain upon 
von by ſome real or pretended 'Benefits? On the 


contrary, be infringes your Treaties, . breaks into 


your Alliances, and ſeizes your Poſſafſions ; and dots 
it with an bigh band, without ſo much as at- 
tempting to excaſe, or diſſemble it. He tells them 
che Reaſon of this Difference in'Philip's Conduct 
with regard to them, was, becauſe he had no need 
of keeping any Meaſures with them, or of ſaving 
Appearances: For that he knew he had a Party 
among them, who were always ready to plead 
kis Cauſe, and to juſtify all his Proceedings. 


Athens, ſays Demoſthenes, is the only City of 
| Greece, 


þ 


bis Elaquence in Defence, lo in ra 9 


that he thought it belong'd to him. T know, 
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Greece, where a Man may, with Impunity, diſplay 


common Enemy. 
He expatiated 3 baſe 4 


generous. Artifices of the Orators, in perſe- 


<uting, their Fellow-Citizens. They; ſaid he, who 
Save. no real Concern for the Welfare of the 
Public, may with Eaſe and Safety cenſure, ar- 
raign and condemn. They can always ſecure them- 
elves, from Danger by their inexbauftible Fund of 
Hlattery and Diſſimulation ; by their "daily ſbifting 
and changing their Opinion, according to the dif- 
ferent Taſte and Humour of the People; and by 


 diſeni/ing and concealing from them the weak and 


diſorderly State of their Affairs. The truly brave 
and zealous Citizen he deſcribes... in another 
manner: That the only thing be has in view,. is 
the Peoples Intereſt; that, in order to promote 
it, be oppoſes their Inclinations,” combats their 
Opinion, and makes no Conceſſions to them ont of 
Complaiſance;,, that be delivers bis Mind freely 
and openly, according 40 the beſt of bis Tudg+ 
ment ; and makes himſelf accountable to them not 


only for the Reaſonablengſs of his. Advice, but likes 


iſe for the Succeſs of it. Demoſthenes does not 
directly apply this Character to himſelf ; but 
it may be eaſily collected from what follows, 


ſays he, Fellow- Citizens, as well as others, Bat 


to flatter, to accuſe, to proſeribe, and to pructiſe 
al ths other lids Arts of gaining Crit a 


d 
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von; but. p have a Soul above it. I have ne 
* Hoarict, nor Ambition; my chief Aim is 10 re. 
Peat and inculcate thoſe Truths,” which, becauſe 


they are diſtafteful to Jou, muſt therefore give my 


Rivals the Preference in your Favour ;, and yet 


they are ſuch; as, if you would bearken to them, 
* would give you the Advantage over your Enemies. 


I is to me a_Part umworthy of a good Citizen, 


to fludy ways of riſing on a ſudden to the higheſt 


" Rank of Men in Athens, when you are. at the 


ſame time finking to the 10 Rani N N in 


Greece. 
When he had thus 1 to open their 


bre and to free them ena their c eg 


- * 5 - 
| * 


* forthwith to Actich. * is my i. fin 


the, to propoſe ; it is yours to reſolve, and to exetute. 
He concludes with exhorting them to ſup- 


ply the Neceſſities of the State; to keep their 


Troops on foot, and in good Diſtipline; to 
diſpatch ' Ambaſſadors to all Parts, with In- 
ſtructions to communicate their Reſolutions, and 
to give notice of the common Danger that 
threaten'd Greece; and thereupon to negotiate 
and conclude whatever ſhould be thought re- 
quiſite for the Service of the Commonwealth. 
And above all, he advis'd them to ſhew no 
Mercy to thoſe who proſtituted themſelves for 
Gain to the Enemy of their Country. 
Whatever effect theſe Remonſtrances had for 
the preſent, Philip was not diſcourag'd from 
| | making 
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making further Attempts: And he was! für- Philip/ate, 
niſh'd with a Pretence for it by the Dminonsf Ble 
which were now in Peloponnefus ; and they wef/on in Pe- 
owing chiefly to the Spartans, who having little 
to do in the late Foreign Tranſactions, were 
5 their Strength at home, and, accord- 
ing to their uſual Practice, as they "increas'd 
in ONO of it to inſult and I 
preſs Neighbours. The ' Argivet ant ' 
— being ar this time ecuted by 
them, put themſelves under the 1 n of 
"Philip, and the Tbebans joining with them, 
they all together form d a powerful Conifede. 
racy.” The natural Balance againſt it, was an 
Union between Athens and Sparta, "which the 
Spartans preſs'd' with great Earneſtneſs, üs the 
only means for their common Security; and 
"Philip and the Thebans did all in their Power 
to prevent it. But Demoſthenes exerting, him- 
ſelf upon this Occaſion, roug'd up "the Ace- Demoſthe- 
uians; and put them ſo far upon their Guard, 98% ſpirits. 


that, without coming to ain open Rupture! Wich h en” 5 
Philip, they oblig d him to deſiſt. 2 gainfl bin. 


This Storm in Peloponneſus was no Hon 
| blown over, but another happen'd; which fell 
more immediately upon the Athenians; and that 
was an Attempt upon Eubæa. Philip had long pnilip -r Au 
form'd. a Deſign againſt this Iſland, as being rem? «jen 
not only a rich Acquiſition, but an eaſy Pale 
ſage into the Continent of Attica; and in or- 
der now to execute it, he had gain d ſome of 
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| the principal Men, who ſuffer'd, him to, throw 
- in a Body of Macedonians by means where- 
of he demoliſh'd ſome Places, and fortified- 


| - | gthers, and erected ſeveral petty Tyrants, who 


ated in his Name, and under his Authority. 
Plutarchus of _Eretria, or . Chtarchus (as he is 
erwiſe call'd) ſent to let the 4rbenians know, 
the Iſland muſt be loſt, if it were not im- 
mediatcly reliev d: Whereupon they diſpatch'd 
ſome few Troops thither under the Command 
of Phocion, This Platarchus, upon their Arrival, 
chang'd his Opinion, and made bead . againſt 
them. Howeyer Pborion was not diſcourag d: 
be gar him battle, and routed him, and 
having gain 'd a ſignal Victory, return d home. 
He was ſucceeded in che Command by one 
Moleſſus, who was not equal to it, and ſuffer d 
himſelf to be taken Priſoner. But it does not 
appear, that Philip proſecuted this War to any 
and further Advantage; ſo that the Recovery of the 


= Hand may be aſcrib'd to Phocion. 


He had, before this Aion, given Pane? 
© Proofs of his Courage and Capacity; but he 
began now to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a General, 
and to bear a. principal Part in the Affairs of 
the Government, As he had Talents very well 
ſuited to both theſe Capacities, he did not-ap- 
prove the modern Practice of allotting the Civil 
5 — to one Set of Men, and the Military 
to another, but was for having them united in 
che ſame Perſons, as they formerly were in Solon, 
Ariſtides 


Aitidis and Prritles, He had ſtudied Philoſo- 
phy under Plato” and Aonocrates : and in Ora- 
tory he was upon 4 level with the belt Speak 
43 of his time.” He was not fo pompous and 


. 
nis Friends afk'd him tlie 
Ny "aid he, bow to 
convrar tobt baue to ſay. And Demoſthenes 
who had a ſectet "Jealouſy of him, was wont 
call him; Te Priviing-book 'of bis Periods. 
This Brevity" and Sitnpticity in His Diction, 
was of che Kind; and he had ſtill more 
of the: Metas m His mahber of Deportment. 


He had ſuch u ſettled Compoſure in his Coun- 
tenance, that he was never ſten either to laugh 


2 of b 


- 
W 
N - 


or cry. He wis give and auftere even to 


Moroſeneſs; inſomuch that they who were Stran- 
gers to him, did net care to accoſt him. But this 
Severity was more in his Appearance than In 


his Temper: For he was naturally very eaſy 
and copvetfable; humane and beneficent; and a 


great Patron of the Diſtreſs'd, even” of thoſe 


proving him for pleading in behalf of an ill 
Man, He told them, be Bnocent bud no need 
of an Advocate. Th the Camp he went very 
thinly clad, and generally barefoot ; and he live 
at 


who had moſt oppos'd him. His Friends re- 
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at-home, with lis [Family ack) in aha Uebe 
. coarſe: hardy way. There is upon this occa- 
ſion a remarkable Saying of his Wife, who was 
noted for her Virtue and good Houſewifry; 
and being viſited by an Jowan Woman of Diſ- 
tinction, Who ſhew'd, her all her Jewels, Em- 
broidery, and other rich Ornamente, For 1 
part, ſaid ſhe to her, My only Ornament, +. my 
Load Man Phocion, who bas commanded the. Athe- 
nians vou theſe: twenty Years... He ns not ſo 


happy i in his Son, who being inclined to Laxury 


Fa \Exceſs, he ſent him to Sparta to be put 

to a ſtricter, way of Education ; and Demades 
. him with it publicly, as an Attempt 
to introduce the Spartan Manners and Diſci- 
pline. He certainly had. a very bad Opinion. of 
the Manners of his Country, and would gladly 
have reform'd them; but he could not do it 
otherwiſe than by. his. Example; and that was 
of ſmall. Force againſt ſo general a Corruption. 
However as to- his own particular, it gain'd 
him an Awe and Attention from thoſe who 
would not ĩmitate him. It created ſueh an Opi- 
nion of him, that he was choſen General up- 
on F orty-five. ſeveral Expeditions, and always 
in his Abſence: For tho“ he did not decline 


; the Service when he was call'd to it, he' never 


put himſelf in the way of it. He was ſo far 
from making a ſervile court to the People, 
or ſoothing them i in their Follies, . that he took 
all Occaſions af thwarting and appoſing; them ; 


and 


and he would never give up 4 point which he 


or 


Public. The Oracle having, upon à certin 


Occaſion, told the - Athenians, That there was 
one Man in the City of a different Opinion 
from the reſt; and Enquiry being made who this 
ſhould be; 7, ſaid Phocion; am the Man; Tam 
Pleas d with nothing. that: the Common People ſays 
or do. Another time, when he had deliver'd his 
Opinion to them, and found that it was gene- 
rally approved, I wiſh, ſaid he, turning to his 


Friend, That what I have propos d, be not wronge 


He was ſo tenacious in what he thought moſt 
adviſeable, that he would rather: ſuffer himſelf 
to be treated as. a Coward, than enter into a 
War, which did not appear to him to be juſt and 
neceſſary. There is an Inſtance of this kind, 
when being preſs d to engage the Enemy at a 
diſadvantage; No, ſaid he, 7ou cannot at this 
time make me valiant, nor I you wiſe. The truth 
is, he was naturally inclin'd to Peace, and con- 


ſider'd War no otherwiſe than as the means of 


procuring it. He endeavour'd, by ſeveral pri- 
vate Negotiations, to put an end to the War 
with the Macedonians; and herein he ſeem'd to 
act the Part of a Mediator: But the Mode- 
ration and Complaiſance, which he ſhew'd in this 
Correſpondence with the Enemies of his Coun- 
try, created a Suſpicion of his being too well 
affected to them; and at laſt it coſt him his 


Life. He certainly was upon good Terms with 
Philip, 
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Philip, Alexander and Antipater; who all ſue- 
ceſſively eſteem'd and careſs d him, and would 
have loaded him with Preſents ; but he could 
not be prevail'd upon to accept any. Upon 
this Occaſion Autipater was wont to ſay, I have 
two Friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades ; 
of whom the former will nat ſuffer me to gratify 
him at all, and the other is never to be fatisfy'd: 
Pbocion, upon the whole, was one of the wiſeſt 
and beſt ſort of Men that Athens ever bred. 
But the Steadineſs of his Virtue, and the Sin- 
gularity of his Manners, would not let him drive 
on with the Current of the Times he liv'd in; 
and Plutarch mentions it as his Misfortune, 

That be came to the Helm, when the Public Bottom 
was juſt upon ſinking. 

When Philip found his Affairs advance ſo dowly 

in Eubes, he thought fit to retreat, and march d 

back to Thrace, in order to diſtreſs the Athenians 

in thoſe Parts, from whence-they receiv'd a great 

the laſt Your of che 100th Ohmpiad, he laid 

Philip . Siege to Perinthus, a ſtrong City upon the Pro- 

Kaub. pontis and firmly attacked te the Arbenians. He 

inveſted it with an Army of thirty thouſand 

Men; and having rais'd his Works to a great 

height, ſo as to command thoſe of the Enemy, 

he made his Aſſault with all kinds of battering 

Engines. The Inhabitants were no leſs active 

and reſolute on their Part; ſo that when Philip 

had made a Breach in the Wall, which he thought 

ſufficient 
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ſuſficient to gain his Entrance into the Town, 
he found they had run up another Wall within 
fide; by means whereof, together with the na- 
tural Advantage of the Place, which roſe up 
gradually in the Form of a Theatre, they made 
2 vigorous Defence, and bell ug ol they wer 


reliev'd from Byzantium. 


' Philip, to cutoff this Communication, divided 
his Army, and march'd with one half of it to 
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form the Siege of Byzantium, leaving the ober nps 


to carry on that of Perinthus. Theſe violent tum. 


Proceedings gave a general Alarm both in Greece 
and Pra. The Lieutenants of the Provinces 
near the Coafts, were order'd to aſſiſt the Be- 
ſieg d with what Forces they could ſpare. The 
Ilands of Chic, Cos and Rhodes, united in the 
fame Deſign; and the Athenians began now to 
exert themſelves in earneſt. Demoſthenes had be- 
fore endeavour'd to awaken them out of their 
Lethargy, and to convince them, that the firſt 
Attack againſt Perintbus was an open Violation 
of the Peace: And they ſo far gave Attention 
to him, that Chares was ſent out with a Fleet. 
But he was a bad Man, and of a mean Capacity; 

and as ſuch, he was pitch'd upon by the Creatures 
of Philip for this Service. He behay'd accord- 
ing to their Expectations, and had fo little Credit 
with the Allies of Athens upon the Helleſpont, 
that they did not care to admit him into their 


Ports. But the People now being grown. more 


ſenſible of their * thought it neceſſary to 
appoint 
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appoint. ſome other Commander, on. whom 5 
could better depend; and accordingly Pbocios 
was order d out with a freſh Supply of Forces. 
| _ Philip had hitherto endeavout d, by many ſpe- 
cious Pretences, to cover his Deſigns, and to 
keep Meaſures with the Athenians: But when he 
found they had taken the Alarm, and were arm- 
He endea- ing ſo many others againſt him, he wrote them 
70% bis an expoſtulatory Letter, wherein he charg'd them 
ProceedingsWith the Infraction of their Treaties, and with 
many other Injuries, which he pretended to have 
receiv d from them. It was full of Complaints, 
Reproaches and Menaces, and was drawn in 2 
very maſterly manner, with fo much Art and 
Delicacy, with ſuch a Variety of Facts, and ſuch 
plauſible Reaſoning upon them, and with ſuch a 
Spirit of Majeſty throughout the whole, that it 
may be look d upon as one of the fineſt Pieces 
of Antiquity. It was calculated for the uſe of 
the Partizans at Athens, ſo as to furniſh them 
with Materials for pleading his Cauſe in the 
Aſſembly; and the Intent of it was, to try if it 
were yet too late to divert the People from puſh- 
ing things to an Extremity. The Point that he 
laid the greateſt ſtreſs upon, was the engaging 
the Perſians againſt him; and this he imputed to 
the Athenians. It does not clearly appear how 
far they were concern'd in it: But it is certain, 
that, in order to check the Growth of his Power, 
Demoſthenes had prepar d the People for an Al- 
liance with Perſia, and fall preſs d it; and Pau- 
ſaniat 


ſanias ſays, that the Perfian Troops, which were 
'employ'd on this occaſion, were commanded by 
. Apollodorus an Athenian. From ſuch Circum- 
ſtances as theſe, Philip thought himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently warranted to remonſtrate in the manner 
he did to the Athenians. He told them, Tbut 
by this Iuſtance of their calling in the Perſians, 
and that at a time when he was in peace with them, 
they had fhewn: more Hatred and Rancour againſt 
him, than in caſes of the moſt open and declared En- 
mity between them; That they bad acted in it 
contrary to all the Rules of Prudence and Po- 

licy, and to the conftant Practice not only of their 

Anceſtors, but of themſelves likewiſe. And to this 

Purpoſe, he reminded them, that they had ſome 

time ſince paſs d a formal Reſolution,” to invite 

him to act in conjunction with them and the 

other Grecians, againſt the Per/ians, as Barba- 

rians, and as their common Enemy. His ap- 

plying theſe Appellations of Barbarians and Fo- 
reigners to the Perſians, was an artful way of 

diſclaiming them with regard to himſelf, and 

of blending together the Intereſts of Greece and 

Macedonia, as if they were inſeparable. De- 

moſthenes, to prevent the Impreſſions this Letter 

might make upon the People, endeavour'd, by Demo- 
way of Anſwer, to expoſe the Fallacy. of 2 

Arguments contain'd in it. They were found- 

ed wholly upon a Preſumption, that the 4the- 

nians were the Aggreſſors: But it was noto- 

rious, that Philip was taking their Places, in- 

Vol. II. X tercepting 
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tereeptiag their Proviſions, attacking their Allies, 
and making every Day freſh Incroachments upon 
them, and that in a time of profound Peace, 


& he calls it, and before any Meaſures had 
been taken by the Athenians to oppoſe bim. 


This was the Truth of the Caſe ; and that 


which Demoſthenes thought it more neceſſary to 
convince the People of, than to go about to 
juſtify, . or to refute the Facts they were 
charg'd with. He told them, the Larter 
was wrote in 6 Stile not Yuitable to the 
Pegple ef Athens; That it was a plant De- 
<laration of War againſt them; Thet Philip bad 
Jong fince made the ſame Declaration by bis Ac- 
tions; and that by the Peace be bad concluded 
with them, be meant nothing furtber than a bare 
Ceſſation of Arms, in order to. gain time, and to 
fake them more unprepared. From. thence he 
proceeded to his uſual Topic of reproving 


them for their Sloth, and for ſuffering them- 


ſelves to be deluded by their Orators, who were 
in Philip's Pay. At the ſame time he advis'd 
them to change their Generals; for that they 
who had ruin'd their Affairs, were not very 
likely to retrieve them. Phocion declar'd his 
Opinion to the ſame effect concerning the Ge- 
W Dn and it was upon this Occaſion, * he 
was appointed to ſucceed Chares. 

The Byzantines receiv'd him with great Marks 
of Confidence and Friendſhip; and he, by a&- 
ing in concert with Rn, ſoon oblig'd Philip to 

abandon 
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abandon his Deſign both upon Byzantium and 


cover d ſeveral Places which he had garrifon'd, 
ravag'd the flat part of the Country, and drove 
him out of the Hellaſpont. It is faid, that the 


Hans; but whatever hand they had in it, the Inha- 
bitants of that Place, as well as of Byzantium, 


aſcribed their Deliverance wholly to the Abe 


wians, and teſtified it in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
giving them liberty to ſettle among them, and 
antermarry with them, and granting them 
greater Privileges and Immunities, than their own 
Citizens enjoy'd. They alſo conſecrated Crowns, 


and erected Statues to them. The Inhabitants 


of the Cberſaneſe, in token of the like Deliver- 
ance, rais'd Altars to the Athenians, and decreed 
to them a Crown of Gold. So terrible was 


the Name of Philip grown to the People in 


theſe Parts, that they thought they could ne- 
ver give ſufficient Proofs of their Gratitude to 


thoſe who had freed them from him. And 


as to himſelf, his Diſappointment in this Ex- 
pedition, with the Lofs of a good number of 
his Men, was the greateſt Mortification he had 


hitherto receiv d. This reduced him to his old 


Artifice, of endeavouring to renew the Peace 
with Athens : And he kept up the Appearance 
of negotiating it for the next two Years after 
the Siege of Perintbus. But he was arming all 
the while, and making new Infractions; and 
1 X 2 the 


Perinthus. He elſo took ſome of bis Ships, re- ige. 


and drives 
Philip owt 

of the Hel- 
Siege of Perinthus was rais d before by the Pop. lei oa 
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* © the ſubſequent Account of his Proceedings will 
ſhew, that there was no way left of bringing 
things to a Determination, but by the Sword. 
Philip's Without waiting the Reſult of his laſt Over- 
2510 r. ture to the Athenians, he march'd againſt Ainben 
thia:* King of Scythia, upon a pretence, that he had 
| | not gratified him for the Aſſiſtance he had given 
| him in his Wars againſt the J#rians. © The Scy- 
#hians gave him battle; but tho* they were 
far ſuperior in number, he defeated them, and 
carried off a great deal of Booty, which con- 
ſiſted chiefly of Women and Children, and 
Cattle; and among the latter, there were twenty 
thouſand Mares for breeding. In his Return, 
the Triballi of Maſia pretending to a Share of 
the Spoil, diſputed: his Paſſage; and thereupon 
q enſued a ſharp Conflict, wherein his Horſe was 
| kill'd under him, and himſelf ſo wounded, that 
i he muſt have fallen into the Enemies hands, if 
| he had not been reſcued by his Son Alexander, 
who was with him in this Expedition, and gave 
this early token of what might one Day be ex- 
pected from him. 
The Peace in the mean time was under con- 
E Over. ſideration at Athens; and the People were divided 
e of concerning it, according to the different Senti- 
Jeaed ments of their Leaders. Phacion was for ac- 
Athens; cepting it, but was ſtrongly  oppos'd by De- 
moſthenes ; and his Advice for rejecting it pre- 
vail'd. When Philip found the Athenians would 
not treat with him, and that they were acting 
offenſively 
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offenſively againſt him, eſpecially at Sea, where 
they block'd up his Ports, and put an intire 
ſtop to his Commerce, he began to form r 
Alliances againſt them, particularly with the WN 
Thebans and Theſſalians, without whom he knew ane, 
he could not keep open his Paſſage into Greece. 
At the fame time he was ſenſible, that his en- 
gaging ' theſe Powers to act directly againſt 
Athens, and in his own perſonal Quarrel, would 
have ſo bad an Aſpect, that they would not 
eaſily come into it. For which reaſon, he en- 
deavour'd underhand to create new Diſturban- 
oes in Greece, that he might take ſuch a part and creates 
in them, as would beſt anſwer his Views: And , 
when the Flame was kindled, his Point was to Grgęece. 
appear rather to be call'd in as an 2 
than to act as a Principal. | 

Theſe freſh Commotions took their Riſe "A 
the Locri Ozolæ, who border'd upon the Pho- 
cians, and were accus'd of the fame Act of Pro- 
fanation which they had committed in breaking 
up a piece of Ground belonging to the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi: And this Caſe was referr'd, 
in the ſame manner as the former was, to the 
Ampbittyons, who, in order to form their Judg- 
ment upon the Matter in diſpute, - went to take 
a view upon the Place, but were ſo inſulted 
and attack d by the Locrians, that they were 
ſorc'd to fly for it. Hereupon both Sides had 
recourſe to Arms; and there was all the ap- 
pearance of a ſecond Holy War. But it was 
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not carried on with the ſame Zeal as the for- 
mer; it was ended almoſt as ſoon as it began, 

and ferv'd only to advance Philips Authority 

. Defignriny Greece. This was owing chiefly to A/ebines, 

n en was ſecretly his Agent, and had, by hit 
means, got himſelf to be deputed on the part 
of Athens, as one of the Members in the pre» 
ſent Aſſembly of the Amphiffyons. "When he 
found the War went on fo heavily, and that 
they, who were to contribute towards it,wete very 
back ward in ſending in their Quata's, he pro- 
Pos d to the reſt of the Depuries, that the ſeve- 

fal States which they repreſented, ſhould either 
hire Foreign Troops, and tax themſebves to pay 
_ them, or that, in order to fave that Trouble 
and Expence, they ſhould choofe Philip for their 
General. They readily fwallow?d/ the Bait that 
was laid for them, and agreed to the latter of 
theſe Propoſals. Hereupon a formal E 
was ſent to Philip, to demand his Aſſiſtance in 
avenging the Honour of the Deity; and to no- 
tify to him, That the Grecians had, by their Re- 
preſentatives in the Council of the Amphitiyons, 

Philip cbo- choſen him their General for that purpoſe, with 

fen General fall Power to proceed 1 in the manner *o ſhould 

2 the: ” dg o moſt proper. 

Philip did not want much Perſuaſion to ac- 
cept the Offer of that, which he had fo 
eagerly purſu'd, and which was, in effect, 
the Completion of all his other Deſigns. He 


immediately got his Troops together, and began 
his 
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his March: But inſtead ef going on to cha- 


ſtiſe the Lacrians, he made a ſudden turn, and Z. fete. 


feiz'd upon Elarta a capital Cy of Pboris, tba. 
whieh wWas very well ſituated for awing the The- 
bans, of whom he began to grow jealogs, and 
for preparing his way. to fibers. - But by fa 
extraordinary a Step as this, he fairly threw off 
the Mask, and bad defiance to th: . * 
of the Greciant, 


pen Ela- 


0 N A e jntha7ke Au 
Evening, the Trumpets ſounded the Alarm, and irn, = 


the City was fill'd with Terror and Amazement. ie. 
The next Morning the Aſſembly met, and all 
the Generals and Orators aſſiſted at it: But 
When it was expected, that ſome of the Mem- 
bers ſhould rife to offer their Advice upon the 
preſent Exigency, every body ſat mute and con- 
founded. The: Crier made Proclamation,” and 
demanded, according to the uſual:Form, - bo 
of them was diſpos d ta ſpeat? No body yet of - 
fering, the ſame Queſtion was ſeveral times re- 


this general dead Silence, Demoſtbenes role up, 

and endeavout d to diſpel their Fears, and to 
animate them for their Defence. The moſt im- 
mediate Danger they apprehended from Pbilip, 
was his late Alliance with the Thebans; and 
this was the point that Demaſthenes labour'd 
_ to clear up to them, and to make 
it appear, that the Thebans were not ſo ſtrong- 
ly attach d to him as they imagin'd. For 
X 2 if -* 


larm'd at 


peated;, but ſtill to no purpoſe; At length, in 73.4 are 


animated 
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* were Jo; ſaid he, wwe ſbould not 'now * 
beieurd ef bis being at Elatea] but in Attica. To 
which he added, That bowever the Thebans migbt 
- before" have been deluded by bim, this loft Procetd- 
ing of bis bad more filly pen d their Eyes. It is | 
true, ſaid he, ſome part of tbem be bar gain d zy 
Mony and Ariiſice; and be bas draw dotun bis 
Docps to keep thim in heart,” and 10 intimidate 
the reſt, who are the greateſt Part, and abo have 
hitherto oppos'd him, and would ſtill continus to 
4d“ ſo, if "they bad any Profpet of being ſupported. 
Wherefore he propos'd, That all who were able 
to bear Arms; ſhould. march out of the City, 
and make a general Rendezvous at Elias, as 
well to ſet an Example to the reſt of Greece for 
aſſerting the common Liberty, as to ſhew the 
Thebans in particular, that they were ready to 
protect and aſſiſt them. And in regard to that 
inveterate Enmity and Rancour, which had ſo 
long ſubſiſted between Athens and 'Thebes, he 
advisd the People to ſuppreſs it for the pre- 
ſent, and not to revive the Memory of paſt In- 
juries, which, he told them, would only ſerve to 
hinder, or retard that Union and good Corre- 
ſpondence, which were now become ſo neceſſary 
for their mutual Preſervation. He further pro- 
| pos'd, That Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the 
| ſeveral States of Greece, to make it a common 
Cauſe; but eſpecially, and in the firſt place to 
| the Thebans, as they were more immediately ex- 
pos'd, and as were the Barrier to Athens. 
: The 
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The! Aſſembiy readily agreed to thus Advice 
of Domaſt benes; and purſuant thereto, a Decree 
in form was drawn up, with an additional Clauſe, 
e eee eee 
fitted out, to cruize near Thermopyles „ 
There being no time to be loſt in — — 
gotlation with” the 'Thebans, Ambaſſadors were 7g, The. 
forthwith diſpatch d to them, with Demoſthenes bans. 
at the head of them ; and they were met by 
others on the part of Philip. The principal of 
them was Pyr bon, Who was a Bygantine 3 
and had been made a free Citizen of Atbems, Peſes bin. 
but was now in Philip's Intereſt. He was 4 
very able and forcible Speaker, and therefore 
was upon this occaſion) oppos d to Demaſt bene. 
The Macedonians were heard firſt, the Prefe- 
rerice being given to them as Friends and Allies. 
lip, and after a long Recital of the many Bene- 
fits and Advantages the Tbebant had receiv d 
from him, and the many Injuries and 
cations they had receiv'd from Aube, they 
endeavour'd to excite their Gratitude on the 
one hand, and to fire their Reſentment on the 
other. They alſo tempted them with the Hopes 
of Booty, which, they told them, they ſhould 
find in great abundance in Attica, and that they 
would at the ſame time prevent the ravaging 
their own Country, and making it the Seat of 
the War, which would be the neceſſary Conſe- 
_ of their entering into an Alliance with 
Athens. 
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Atem. Upon the whole, they propos d to them 
: nhl alteamint mitten that they ſhduldJoin 
they. ſhould fie Nils and give him «free Pater 
_ _ Baie NWA won Ni, of d bait. 
"Mn .a7/Demoſthenes, by 2 of «Reply, vlec:rthe 
"> fame kind of Reaſoning with thei Thebans, as 
. had done with the A bemant, to convince 
them of the Neoeſſity of proceeding againſt 
Philig as their common Enemy: For that 
* ' whatever Words. or Pretences he made uſe of, 
bis Deſigns were too viſible ſrom his Actions, 
He inſtanc'd particularly in the manner of his 
ſeizing upon Elata. He told them, That | is 
caſi be ſbonid ſucceed. ſo. far at 4e conquer Attica, 
Thebes weuld fuffer in its Turn; That he wauld 
go on from one City, and one Province to another, 
and would — lui be had made en 
Maſter M lde ebe, And | 


The Thebans. were not very + inclinkble- Wende 
into any Engagements on either ſide: They had 
too lively a Senſe of the Miſeries they had un- 
dergone, eſpecially whilſt the Wounds they had 

receiv'd in the Phocian War were ſtill freſhi up- 
ö on them. But Demaſt henes fired them to ſuch a 
| degree, that they were no longer Maſters of 
| theinſelves.” The Force of his Eloquence, upon 
| this Occaſion, is ſaid 40 have caſt a Miſt over their 
| | Underſtanding, to bave' carried them away like a 
Whirlwind, and to have wort d them up to a ſort 
of Enthuſiaſm : Inſomuch that, -laying aſide all 


Fear 
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Fear and Gratitude, and other pritfential Con- T3. The. 
figerations, they declard themſelves for the KI on . 
liance with Athens. 8 ance with 

| That which animated Demoſthenes, next to his Mind. 
Teal for the public Safety, was his having to do 
with a Man of Python's Abilities ; and he ſorrie 
time after, took ocrafion to value himifelf upon 

the Victory de had obtained dyer him. did Demoſthe- 
wot give wity, faid he, to the Sog Pythofi; When y;n/cifupen 
bs would have' bore me down twwith & Turem of bis Succeſs. 
Words. He gloried more in the Succeſs bf this 
' Negotiation, than of any other he Rad been 
employ'd in, and ſpoke of it 'as his Maftet⸗ 


4 


piece in Politics. It was certainly of the great. 
eſt Importance to Athens at this time, when 
Pbilip ſcem'd fully bent on her Deſtrüction, and 
when ſhe had no other immediate Profpett of 
Relief, but from the gaining the Thebam. De. 


moſtbenes therefore, to do himſelf Juſtice, put the 
People in mind of the Danger they had eſcap d. 
He told them, Ir war be, who bad diſperſed that 
Cloud which bung over the City, and that, by this 
Byſtunce of his nnwearied Diligente and Zeal for 
| the Public, be had exceeded all that bad been done 
by the greateft Orators of former Apes. He was 
generally more modeſt than he appears to have 
been in this Caſe: But it muſt be confider'd, 
| chat what he ſaid upon this Occafion, was fome 
time after, in his Defence againſt #/cBiner, who, 
by his artful and invidious inſinuations, had put 
him under a Neceſſity of enumerating his Ser- 
vices 
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vices to the Commonwealth, and of ſet- 


Philip's © 
Artifee to 


avoid 


tg them in the ſtrongeſt Lion they n. 


* Philip found himſelf . 

' of, the Thebans, he ſued again to the Athenians = 
2 Peace: but they ſaw his Drift too plainly 
to truſt him, and were too much exaſperated 


zom d hearken to any Terms of Accommodation. 


- -' However, he reſolved to ſtand it out with them, 


and both Sides prepared for Battle, But before 


it came to Action, he try d another Stratagem; 
which was, by bribing the Oracle, to terrify them 
with fatal Omens and Predictions concerning the 
Event. of it. Demoſthenes, to prevent theſe 
Warnings making any deep Impreſſion, treated 
them with the utmoſt Contempt; and it was 
upon this Occaſion, that he charged the 
Prieſteſs with Philippizing. He put the Tbebans 
in mind of their Epaminondas, and the Athe- 
nians of Pericles, who, he told them, were go- 
vern'd by Reaſon and good Senſe, and would 
not ſuffer themſelves to be carried away by ſuch 
idle ſuperſtitious Fancies, which they look'd 
upon only as a Cloke for Cowardiſe. The 
Athenians were ſo eager for the War, that they 
eaſily got the better of theſe frightful Appre- 
henſions ; and - Demoſthenes had, by his . laſt 
Treaty, gain'd ſuch an Aſcendant both over 
them and the Ihebans, that they ſubmitted them- 


ſelves entirely to his Directions. 


Accord- 
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: | Accordingly-they . took- the Fisid, and en- Olymp. 


camp'd together near Cheronea in Bæutia; where 


110. 3. 


The Battle 


Philip met them with thirty thouſand os. De 


and two thouſand: Horſe. He was ſome what 


ſuperior! to them in Numbers, and more ſo in 


the goodneſs of his Officers. He gave the Com- 
mand of the left Wing of his Army to his Son 


Alexander," but, in regard to his Youth; he 


placed the beſt of his Officers about him; and 


_ [Grecian Army, the Thebans were on the right, 
and the Athenians on the left. At Sun - xiſing 
the two Armies join'd Battle, and behav'd with 
ſuch equal Courage and Bravery, that it was 


long before any. Impreſſion was made on either 


ſide; till at length Alexander, exerting himſelf -. 


in an extraordinary manner, broke in upon the 
Sacred Band of the Thebans, and cut them to 
pieces; after which, the reſt of that Wing were 
eaſily routed. Philip, who had to do with the 
Athenians, forc'd them likewiſe to give way: 


But they ſoon recover'd their Ground; and 


Lyficles, who in Conjunction with Cbares, com- 
manded the Athenian Troops, puſnh'd forwards 
into the Centre of Ph:lip's Army; where, una- 
gining himſelf victorious, he cry'd out to his 
Men, Come on, let us purſue them to Macedonia, 
Philip, obſerving. what paſs'd, and that Zy/icles, 
inſtead of attacking his Phalanx in Flank, when 
he had ſo fair an Opportunity, went on a 
* „ Purſuit, ſaid coolly, The Athenians 
| don't 
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dt dnow' bow to conquer. And thereupon he 
_ - drew up his Phalanx'on a little Eminence, from ' 
hence he pour'd down upon them, and taking 
them both in Flank and Rear, entirely routed 
Phily. chem. It was upon this Occaſion, that Do- 
gg moſtbenes threw down his Arms, and was one of 
the firſt who fled: And there is a ridiculous 
Circumftance told of him, that in his Flight his 
Clothes catching hold of a Buſh, he took it for 

an Enemy, and ery'd out for Quarter. There 

were above a thouſand Athenians kill'd in the 
Action, and above two thouſand taken Pri- 

ſoners; and the loſs, on the Part of the Thebans, 
was much the ſame. | 
His Beba- Philip was tranſported with this Vitorybeyond 

viour upon eaſure; and having drank to Exceſs at an En- 
a tertainment, which he gave upon that Occa- 
Hon, went into the Field of Battle, where he in- 
ſulted over the Slain, and upbraided the Pri- 

ſoners with their Misfortunes. He leap'd and 

danc'd about in a frantic manner, and with 

an Air of Burleſk ſung the Beginning of the 
Decree, which Demoſthenes had drawn up as a 
Declaration of the War againft him. Demades, 
hd was in the Number of the Priſoners, had 

the Courage to 'reproach him with this unge- 

nerous Behaviour, telling him, That Fortune had 
given him the Part of Agamemnon, but that he 
was acting that of Therſites. He was fo ſtruck 
with the Juſtneſs of this Reproof, that it 
wrought a thorough Change in Him; and he 


WAS 


was ſo far from being affended'at Demades, tt 
he immediately gave him his Liberty, ane 
ſhew'd him afterwards great Marks of Honour © 
and Friendſhip. He likewiſe relens'd all he 
Athexian Captives, and without Ranſom; and | 
hen they found him ſo generouſly diſpos'd to- 
wards them, they made a Detnand of their Bag- 
tromthem; but to that Philip reply d, Surely they 
think I haue not beat them. This Diſcharge of the _ © 
Priſoners was aſcrib'd in a great meaſure to De- 
mades, who is faid to have new modell'd Faun, 
and to have ſoften'd his Temper with the Artic 
rates, as Diadorus expreſſes it: And Philiphim- 
ſelf acknowledg'd upon another Occaſion, that 
had been of great uſe to him in correcting his 
Morals. Juſtin repreſents his Carriage aſter the 
Battle in a very different Light; as that he took 
abundance of Pains to diſſemble his Joy; that 
was not ſeen to laugh; that he would have no 
Sacrifice, no Crowns nor Perfumes ; that he 
farbad all kind of Sports; and did nothing that 
might make him appear to the Conquerors to 
be elated, nor to the Conquet'd, to be inſalent. 
But this Account ſeems to have been confounded 
with others, which were given of him after his 
being reform'd by Demades. It is certain, that 
after his firſt Tranſport was over, and that he 
began to tecollect himſelf, he ſhew'd great Hu · 


manity | 
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manity to the Acbemians, and that; in order ſtil 
H: renews tO keep meaſures with them, he renew'd the 
the Feace Dems, 1 But the Thebans' who had renounc'd 
A- their Alliance with him, he treated in another 
manner. He, who affected to be as much Maſter 
of his Allies, as of his Subjects, could not eaſily 
pardon thoſe who had deſerted him in ſo critical 


| Hibeuri-a Conjuncture. Wherefore he not only took 


2 The. Runſom for their Priſoners; but made them pay 

bans. for leave to bury their Dead.” It is further ſaid, 
that either by the Sword, or by Baniſhment, he 
clear'd the City of the principal Men who had 
ſtood in Oppoſition to him, and Confiſcated their 
Goods; That he recall'd all ſuch as had been 
| baniſh'd for eſpouſing his Intereſt, and made em 
Judges and Magiſtrates, with a Power of Life 
and Death over thoſe who had been the Authors 
of their Exile. After theſe Severities, and after 
having er- GR over them, he 
ee them a Peace. | 


e A eee 
From the Battle of Cheronea, 20 the 


- Death of Philip of Macedon. 


Containing the Space of above one Year. 
HE Generality of the Athenians were not 
| much dejected upon this Overthrow, eſpe- 
cially ſince Philip had ſhewn ſo much Moderation 


towards 
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towards them: But they who ſaw further into 


the Conſequences of it, were not very eaſy in 


their preſent Situation. Jſcrates was more par- 
ticularly affected with the Loſs and Diſgrace they 
had ſuffer d; and was ſo apprehenſive, that Philip 
vould make ſome further uſe of his Victory, that 
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he choſe rather to ſtarye himſelf to death, than — \ 
to ſurvive the Liberty of his Country: Which iS bim/elf 


a ſufficient Proof, that his Intimacy with Philip, 


which has before been mention'd, was with an - | 


Intent to ſerve the Commonwealth; and that 


his End was good, tho' he was miſtaken. in the 


Means of attaining it, and in the Man he had 
to deal with. The Truth is, he was not con- 
verſant enough in public Affairs. His proper 


Province was his School, wherein he ſucceeded 


beyond any Man of his time; and he got ſo much 
Mony by it, that he was oblig'd to build a Galley, 
and maintain it at his own Charge. Plutarch 
condemns him for his unactive and recluſe way of 
Life, and ſets him in a very pedantic Light : 


That he fat poring at home in his Study, when 


every body elſe was in Arms: That, inſtead of 
ſharpening his Sword and his Spear, and bright- 
ning up his Helmet, he was adapting, ranging 
and poliſhing his Words and Sentences ; and 
that he was three Olympiads in compoling “ one 
ſingle Oration. How, ſays he, would that Man 


have been terrified at the clattering of Weapons, or 


the routing of a Phalanx, who was ſo afraid of 
| E Panegyric. | | 
Yor. II. T ſuffering 
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 Paffering one Vil to laſh with another, or to 
4 ronounde à Word whete the Hllables tere ueven ? 
ut notwithſtanding this Piece of Rallery, he 


was generally relpected and admir d, not only as 
a perfect Maſter in his Profellion, but as a 


Beret Well-wiſher to his Country. 


The Con- 
duct of De 
moithenes 
approved. 


The Enettiies of Demo Nbenes were not wanting 
on this Occaſion, to accuſe him as the Author of 
their Misfortunes. But the Generality of the 
People {till rerain'd their former good Opinion of 
him, arid not only acquitted him of all that had 
been laid to his Charge, but reſtor'd him to the 
Management of their Affairs, and put them- 
ſelves wholly under his Care and Guidance, to 

rovide for their future Security. As a further 
[ther of their Regard for him, they pitch'd 
upon him as the moſt proper Perſon to ſpeak 
the 5 Wen Oration upon the Interment of the 


Slain. Nothing could be a ſtronger Mark of 


Lyficles 
put to death 


their Approbation of his Services, than the ap- 
pointihg him, who had advis'd the War, to ce- 
lebrate the Memory of thoſe who were kill'd in 
it. And it is mention'd to the Honour of the 
People likewiſe; that, contrary to their uſual 
Practice, they had diſtinguiſh'd ſo rightly in the 
preſent Caſe of Demoſthenes, and judg'd of him 
according to the Zeal and Intention of his Ser- 
vice, and not according to the Succeſs. | 

This Defeat was attributed chiefly to. the ill 
Conduct of the Generals, Ly/icles and Chares; 
the ſormer whereof the Athenians put to death 


at 
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at the Inſtance of Lycurgas, who had great 
Credit and Influence with the People, but was a 
ſevere. judge, and a moſt bitter Accuſer. You, 
Ly ſicles, ſaid he, us General of the Army, a 
thouſand Citizens are flain, two thouſand taken Pri- 
fontrs a Trophy bas been erected to the Diſhonour 
of this City, and all Greece is enflay'd : You had 
the Command when all theſe things bappen d; and 
yet you dare to live, and view the Light of the 
Sun, and bluſh not to appear publickly in the Forum; 
you, Lyſicles, who are born the Monument of your 
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Country's Shame. This Lycurgus was one of the Character 
Orators of the firſt Rank, and free from che 2 — 


general Corruption which then reign'd among Orater. 


them. He manag'd the public Treaſure for twelve 
Years with great Uprightneſs, and had all his 
Life long the Reputation of a Man of Honour 
and Virtue. He increag'd the Shipping, ſupply'd 
the Arſenal, drove the bad Men out of the City, 
and fram'd ſeveral good Laws. He kept an ex- 
act Regiſter. of every thing he did during his 
Adminiſtration ; and when that was expir'd, he 
caus'd it to be fix d up to a Pillar, that every 
body might be at liberty to inſpect -it, and to 
cenfure his Conduct. He carried this Point fo 
far, that, in his laſt Sickneſs, he order'd himſelf 
to be carried to the Senate-houſe, to give a pub- 
lic Account of all his Actions; and after he 
had refuted one who accus'd him there, he went 
home and died. Notwithſtanding the Auſterity 
of his "Temper, he was a great Encourager of 
T2 the 
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the Stage; which, tho' it had been carried to an 
Exceſs that was manifeſtly hurtful to the Public, 
he ſtill look'd upon as the beſt School to inſtruct 
and poliſh the Minds of the People: And to 
this end, he kept up a Spirit of Emulation 
among the Writers of Tragedy, and erected the 
Statues of Æſcbylus, Sophocles and Euripides. He 
left three Sons who were unworthy of him, and 
behav' d ſo ill, that they were all put in Priſon; 
but Demeſtbenes, out of regard to the Memory 
of their Father, got them diſcharg d. 

It does not appear, that Chares underwent any 


Cnares. Proſecution for his Share in this Action; tho', 


according to his general Character, he deſery'd i it 
as much or more than his Collegue. For he had 
no Talents for Command, and was' very. little 
different from a common Soldier. 7imetbens ſaid 
of him, That inſtead of being a General, he was 
fitter to carry the General*s Baggage. His Perſon 
indeed was of that robuſt kind of Make; and it 

was that which ſerv'd in ſome meaſure to recom- 
mend him to the People : But he was more a 


.Man of Pleaſure, than Fatigue. In his Military 


Expeditions, he was wont to carry with him a 
Band of Muſic ; and he defray'd the Expence 
of it out of the Soldiers Pay. Notwithſtanding 
his want of Abilities, he had a thorough good 
Opinion of himſelf. He was vain and poſitive, 
bold and boiſterous; a great Undertaker, and 
always ready to warrant Succeſs ; but his Per- 
formances ſeldom anſwer'd; and hence it was, 


that 
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that Chares's Promiſes became a Proverb. And 
yet as little as he was to be depended on, he had 
his Partizans among the People, and among the 
Orators, by whoſe means he got himſelf to be 
frequently employ'd, and others to be excluded 
who were more capable. As he had no true 
Merit of his own, he could the leſs bear it in 
thoſe who had: This was the Grounds of his ma- 
licious Charge againſt Ipbicrates and Timotheus; 
and the manner in which it was carried on, has 
already been mention'd as a Reproach to the 
Commonwealth. In ſhort, he was a bad Man, 
as well as a bad Officer, and did very little real 
Service or Honour to his Country, either at 
home or abroad. | 

This Year, being the laſt of the hundred and Olymp. 
tenth Olympiad, died Timoleon. He had ſome,” f 
time before loſt his Sight, which he bore very and Cha- 
patiently ; and the Syracufrans, to alleviate, his = 01 4 
Affliction, and to ſhew their Reſpect and Gra- 
titude to him, went in great Numbers to viſit 
him, and carried with them all the Strangers in 
thoſe Parts, to entertain them with the Sight 
of their great Benefactor. Notwithſtanding his 
Blindneſs, he continu'd to the laſt to give his 
Attention to the Public. When any Matter of 
Moment came before the Aſſembly, he was con- 
ducted to the Theatre in a Sort of Car, and was 
uſher'd in with the joyful Acclamations and Be- 
nedictions of the People; and when he had de- 
liver'd his Opinion, they were always determin'd 


'Y'2 | by 
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by it. He was buried at the Charge of the 
Public, with great Pomp, and with a general 


Lamentation; and Anniverſary Games were in- 


ſtituted to do Honour to his Memory. That 
which endear'd him ſo much to the Hraciſians, 
beſides the great things he had done for them, 
was his living and dying among them as their 
common Father, and as a Native of Sicily, with- 
out regard to the Honours and Applauſe, that 
he might have receiv'd upon his return to Greece. 
But he was a wiſe and moderate Man, as well as 
valiant and fortunate; he knew where to ſtop, 


and how to enjoy the Fruits of his Conqueſts. 


There is hardly an Inſtance of any other Grecian, 
who, after ſuch Succeſs, went quietly to his Grave, 
without expoſing himſelf further, fo as to fall a 
Sacrifice either to his own Ambition, or to the 


Inſolence and Ingratitude of his Countrymen, 


Plutarch obſerves a remarkable Difference be- 
tween the Atchievements of Timoleon, and thoſe of 
his Contemporaries: That in thoſe of Timotbeus, 
Age/tlaus, Pelopidas, and even of Epaminondas, who 
was the Pattern that Timaleon copied after, there 
was a certain Stiffneſs, Labour and Struggling, 
which took off from the Merit and Luſtre of 
them; but that thoſe of Timoleon were like the 
Poetry of Homer, and the Painting of Nicoma- 
chus, which, beſides the Strength and Beauty 
that they had in common with others, were more 
free and eaſy, more graceful and more maſtery, 
We can never too much admire and extol the 

caly 
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t caly Progreſs that he made with, an handful of | 
| Men in Sicily, by driving out the Tyrants, diſ- 
| perſing the numerous Fleets and Armies of the 
Cartbaginians, and taking Hracuſe, one of the 
ſtrongeſt Cities of the World, and which had fo 
long withſtood all the Power of Athens; tho it 
mult be confeſs d, that it was not {a well forti- 
hed, nor ſo well defended now, à in the time 
of the Peloponneſian War, But tho his Actions 
were ſo. generally applauded, it happen'd once, 
that two of the Sraciſians, ho were popular 
Speakers, brought a Charge againſt him for ſome 
Part of his Conduct as General; and one of em 
demanded, that he ſhould give Security for his 
Appearance; which the People were highly of- 
fended at, as thinking that, in his Caſe, the or- 
dinary Forms of Juſtice qught to be diſpenſed 
with. But he would not ſuffer himſelf to be ex- 
empted from a due Obſervance of the Laws, 
which he had taken ſo much Pains to enforce 
againſt others. However when the Matter 
came to be heard, he treated it as a Piece of 
Calumny, and inſtead of going about to refute 
it, he only thank'd the Gods, that they had 
granted his Requeſt; for that he had liv'd to ſee 
the Syracy/ians now at Liberty to {ay whatever 
they thought fit. He left them in full Poſſeſſion 
of the Liberty both of ſpeaking and acting; and 
they enjoy'd it about twenty Years, till the il} 5 
uſe they made of it, gave riſe to the Tyranny 
| > of * of 
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of Agatbocles, who brought them again inte their 
former Condition. 

The Battle of Cheronea was ſo deciſive, that 

08 thence we may date the Downfal of the 
Liberties of Greece. For tho' Philip did not 
purſue his Advantage ſo far as might naturally 

have been expected; yet the Terror of his Arms 
kept the whole Country in awe, and pav'd the 

Tur r. way to its more entire Subjection. The Point 

— 4 Which he had in view, and which he had long 

gainft Fer-form?d in his Thoughts, was an Expedition 

? againſt Perfia: And as this was not eaſily to be 
carried on without the Aſſiſtance of the Grecians, 
he engag'd them, under a Pretence of revenging 
the Wrongs they had receiv'd from the Barba- 

Pe rians, to join with him in it, and got himſelf 

claredCap to be declar'd their Captain General; which 

_ Gene was a principal Motive with him in this Un- 

dertaking. 

But whilſt he was making the neceſſary Pre- 
parations for this War, he was diverted from 
it by the Affairs of his Family. He ſuffer'd 
great Uneaſineſs with his Wife Olympias, who 
was of a turbulent, jealous and revengeful Tem- 
per, and had alſo given him ſtrong Suſpicions of 

vie kuren ber Chaſtity ; inſomuch that, tho? there was no 

£4: VOYCES 

Olympias. formal Proof againſt her, he made it a Pre- 

Marriz, fence to divorce her, and married Cleopatra, a 

Cleopatra. very beautiful young Woman, and Neice to 

Attalus, one of his principal Officers. Attalus 


was 


/ 
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ought now to invoke the Gods, that the new Queen 
might bring Philip a lawful Succeſſor. Alexander, 
who was before diſguſted at the Treatment his 
Mother had met with, was now more thoroughly 


provok'd at that which ſo nearly concern'd him- 


ſelf. Mbat? ſaid he, do you then take me for a 
Baſtard? And in a Rage threw his Cup at him 
which Attalus return'd. ' Philip, who fat at ano- 


329 
was tranſported with the Honour done to his 
Family, and being heated with Wine at the 
Marriage · Feaſt, ſaid publicly, The Macedonians 


ther Table, was ſo incengd at what had paſs d, rer 


avith bis 


that he drew his Sword, and run at his Son as Son Alex - 
the Diſturber of the Feaſt ; but being lame he r. 


fell down, and gave the Company time to in- 
terpoſe. But Alexander was not to be pacified; 
they had much ado to keep him from deſtroy- 
ing himſelf. He was ſo far from ſubmitting 
himſelf to his Father, that he rallied him upon 
his Fall. In trotb, ſaid he, be Macedonians are 
mighty well fitted with a General to condułt them 
out of Europe into Aſia, who is not able to go from 
one Table to another without danger of breaking bis 
"Neck. With this Sarcaſm he quitted the Room, 
and retir'd to IAhrium, having firſt carried his 
Mother to Epirus. But this Affair was afterwards 
made up by means of Demaratus a Corinthian, 
who being in great Credit and Confidence with 
Philip, made him ſenſible, that he had gone too 
far in his Reſentment againſt his Son, and there- 
upon was ſent to bring him back. 


Philip, 
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- Philip, ſoon after this Accident, met with ano- 
ther of the ſame kind, which prov'd more fatal 
JETER to him. This happen'd upon the Marriage of 
riage of bis his Daughter Cleopatra with Alexander King of 
— Dh Epirus, and Brother of Olympias. Philip, to 
Fats, dd to the Solemity of the Nuptials, and to 
do himſelf Honour upon his intended Expe- 
dition, which he had ſtill very much at heart, 
made a moſt magnificent Entertainment, and in- 
vited all the moſt conſiderable Men of Greece, 
taking this Opportunity to teſtify his Grati- 
tude for their having choſen him, their General. 
The ſeveral Cities, from whence they came, 
were not wanting on their part to compliment 
him an the Occaſion, and to flatter his Vanity : 
They vy'd with one another in ſending him 
Crowns of Gold; and Athens was not leſs zea- 
lous and devoted to him than the reſt. The 
next Day after the Feaſt, there were public 
Shews to be exhibited, and Philip went in great 
g Pomp to aſſiſt at them, being dreſs'd in a white 
A Robe, and his Nobles and Guards attending 
$ him in the form of a Proceſſion. There were 
carry'd before him twelve Images of the Gods 
of exquilite fine Workmanſhip; and a thirteenth 
was added, which was more ſplendid than the 
reſt, and was to repreſent himſelf as one among 
the Number of the Deities. But in the Height 
of the Solemnity, amidſt the joyful Acclama- 
tions of a numberleſs Croud of Spectators from 
: all Parts, and juſt as his Statue enter'd the 
Theatre, 
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Theatre, the ceremony was interrupted by Pau- 
ſanias a young Macedonian Nobleman. He had 
| ſome time before been grolly affronted by Atta- 
lus, who, after he had made him drunk, carnally 
abuſed bim, and then proſtituted him to others. 
Pauſanias made his Complaint to the King, 
and demanded Juſtice: But Philip did not care 
to hearken to an Accuſation againſt the Queen's 
Uncle. The young Man renew'd his Suit, and 
was ſo importunate for Redreſs, that at laſt 
Philip, to pacify him, gave him a Commiſſion 
of the firſt Rank in his Guards. Pauſanias did 
not look upon this as a Satisfaction for the In- 
jury he had receiv'd; and tho* he ſtifled his 
Revenge for ſome time, he took the preſent 
Occaſion of executing it in the moſt public 
manner upon the Perſon of the King. . Philip 
had order'd his Guards, both before and be- 
| hind, to keep at a proper diſtance from him, 
ſo as to leave him room enough to appear more 
conſpicuouſly to the People; and as he march'd 
alone in that intermediate Space, Pauſanias made py; 
up to him, drew his Dagger and ſftabb'd him, 0 by 
and left him dead upon the Spot. | 
Pauſanias had Horſes ready for his Eſcape, 
and had like to have ſucceeded in it; but one 
of his Feet being hamper'd in a Vine, he was Oiympias 
taken and cut to pieces. Olympias is ſaid to have acc 1 
provided the Horſes for this purpoſe, and was 9 
look'd upon not only as privy to the Murder, 
but as the chief Promoter of it. Neither was 
Alexander 


Alexander himſelf quite free 108 Suſpicion! 505 
his Mother was ſo far from concealing the Part 
ſhe had in it, that ſhe affected to make it pub- 
lic, and was only afraid left the Proofs ſhould 
not appear ſtrong enough againſt her. The very 
Night ſhe went to aſſiſt at the King's Funeral, 
The caus'd a Crown of Gold to be put upon the 
Head of Pauſanias, whilſt he was hanging up- 
on a Croſs. Some Days after ſhe buried him, 
and erected a Tomb for him, and appointed an 
| Anniverſary-day to be kept in Honour of his 
Memory. She likewiſe conſecrated the Dagger 
with which he committed the Fact. Then ſhe 
turn'd her Rage againſt Cleopatra, for whom 
ſhe had been divorced; and having murder'd 
her Infant Child at her Breaſt, caus'd her to 
be hang d. From theſe and ſeveral other In- 
ſtances, which might be given of her Cruelty 
and Revenge, it may eaſily be believ'd, that ſhe 
was more than conſenting to the Aſſaſſination of 
the King, and that ſhe made uſe of the Reſent- 
ment of Pauſanias, to ſatify her own. * 
The News of Philip's Death was a joyful 
Surpriſe in Greece, and particularly in Athens, 
The manner Where the People crown'd themſelves with Gar- 
in «hich lands, and decreed a Crown to Pauſanias, They 
= "Philip, facrific'd to the Gods for their Deliverance, and 
Dueth-uarfang Songs of Triumph, as if Philip had been 
Athene lain by them in Battle. But this Exceſs of 
Joy did ill become them : It was look'd upon 
as an ungenerous and unmanly Inſult upon the 
Aſhes 
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Aſhes of a murder d Prince, and of one whom 


they juſt before had: rever'd, and crouch'd to 
in the moſt abject manner. - Theſe. immode- 
rate.. Tranſports were rais'd in them by De- 
moſthenes, who having the firſt Intelligence of 
Philip's Death, went into the Aſſembly unuſu- 
ally gay and chearful, with a Chaplet on his 
Head, and in a rich Habit, tho? it were then 
but the ſeventh Day after the Death of bis 
Daughter. From this Circumſtance Plutarch, 


at the lame time that he condemns the Beha- © 


viour of the Athenians in general upon this Oc- 
caſion, takes an Handle to juſtify Demoſthenes, 
and extols him as a Patriot, for not ſuffering 
his domeſtic Afflictions to interfere with the 


Good-fortune of the Commonwealth. But he | 


certainly might have acted the part of a good 
Citizen with more Decency and Compoſure, 
and more to the Honour of himſelf, and his 
Country. 
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This Accident happen ' d to Philip i in the A. M. 


forty ſeventh Year of his Age, and. the twenty 
fifth of his Reign; during which time he Was | 
conſtantly in Action, till by degrees he chang d 
the whole Face of Affairs, both in Greece and 


Olymp. 


668, 


Macedonia, The Steps by which he advanc'd, His Cha- 
were firm and ſure, but withal ſo low and im- ade. 


perceptible, that he ſeem'd to have no great 
Share of Ambition; and yet in reality Nobody 
had more; but Nobody had it ſo much under 
Command, nor knew fo well how to diſguiſe it, 
It 
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11 was varniſl' d over, as his Actions in general 


were, with falſe Colours; it had the Appearance 
of Juſtice and Humanity, and Beneficence to 
Mankind, in protecting the Innocent, redreſſing 
the Injur'd, and extirpating Tyranny : But his 
Acts of this kind were only plauſible Methods 
of advancing his own Grandeur and Authority, 


and of ſubverting the Public Liberty, and a 
Fretente of defending it. 


He was admirably well qualified for the 1 ek 


| he ated. For he had an equal Mixture of 


Fire and Phlegm, which ſery'd to correct 
each other: The firft put lim upon form- 
ing great Deſigns, and the latter conducted 
him in the Execution of them; ſo that his Suc- 
ceſs Was owing chiefly to this due Tempera- 
ment,” which made him cautious without F car, 
and bold without Raſhneſs. When he had ta- 
ken his point, he kept it always in view, and 


conceal'd it from every body elſe. For he 


truſted no body further than was neceſſary; he 


had Favourites, but no Confidents. He was his 


dcn Miniſter, his own General, and his own 


Treaſurer; and as he had all the Capacity, Vi- 
gilance and Activity, which theſe ſeveral Offi- 
ces requir'd, he was intirely Maſter of his own 
Schemes, and of the Execution of them. Which 
Demeſthenes takes notice of, as a particular Ad- 
vantage that he had over the Athenians, by being 
ſo ſecret in his Deliberations, and ſo uncon- 
trol'd in his Actions. And the Caſe was much 

the 


—— 


the ſame in the other Republics, where Mat- 


vas d and debated in their popular Aſſemblies, 
the Reſolutions taken upon thoſe Debates were 


were to execute them, were tied up; and by 
theſe means they generally loft their Effect, eſ- 


pecially with regard to Philip, who knew ſo 


well the Conſtitution of Gyeece, and the Uſe 


rde d b fe n u ur 828. if 


ceeding. | 

He look'd upon all man Gr nba ts 
ends to be juſtifiable; and he had Expedients 
of all kinds, and for all occafions. He knew 
all the different ways that were to lead him to 
his Mark ; but he generally choſe that which was 
moſt dark and intricate, and out of the common 
Road. He loy'd Feints and Stratagems for the 
Pleafure of deceiving; and he valued himfelf 
lefs upon the Succeſs of a Battle, than of a Ne- 
gotiation : For which reaſon he ſeldom employ d 
Force, *rill his Artifices faiPd him. And yet 
when he found himſelf obliged to have recourſe 
to Arms, no body behaved with more Bra- 
very and Intrepidity, nor with better Conduct. 
Plutarch therefore bears too hard upon him, 
when ſpeaking of him by way of compariſon 


with Epaminandas, he ſays, He had none of 
the principal Virtues of that Great Man, and, 


among his other Defects, mentions his want of 


Courage. But there does not appear to be the 
leaſt 


made public, and the Hands of thoſe who 
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leaſt Foundation for this Charge; and it has 
been refuted by his greateſt Enemy Demoſthenes, 
who deſcribes him with his Eye out, his Col- 
lar-bone broke, his Hand and his Leg maim'd; 
and then adds, That he had ſeen this Philip 
thus wounded from head to foot, ſtill ready 
to throw himſelf into the midſt of Dangers, 
and to facrifice the reſt of his Body in the fur- 
ther Purſuit of Glory. _ 

He infuſed the ſame Spirit into his Soldiers, 
who were ſo animated by his Example, and 
fo inured to Action, that he could always de- 


pend on them, He had alſo a way of gain- 


ing their Affections: He would call them his 
Comrades, and treat them otherwiſe with great 
Familiarity; and he did it in ſuch a manner, 
as neither to leſſen his Authority, nor relax the 
Diſcipline. They were grown ſo hardy and ex- 
pert under him, that the Macedonian Troops 
were reckon'd at this time almoſt as much ſu- 
perior to the Grecians, as the Grecians were to 
the Per/ians. Theſe were the Men whom Cyytus 
afterwards reproach'd Alexander with, when he 
told him, It was his Father's Troops, by which 
he had conguer d. Alexander was too ſenſible of 
the truth of it; and it coſt the old Man. his 

Life. | 
It Philip had been equal in other reſpects to 
what he was in the Field, he had made a glo- 
rious Figure : But his Tricks and Subterfuges, 
and deep Diſſimulation, his groſs Bribery, Trea- 
chery 
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chery and Breach of Faith, which male up t ws 
main of his Character, have caft ſueh « "Shade 
over his real good Qualities, that they are hatdly 
to be diſtinguiſh'd; and have given occafion to 
call even his military Virtues iti queſtion. But 
in chat reſpect, he was undoubtedly ſuperior to 
all the Captains of his Time: And he had other- 

wiſe great Talents. He had a fine Underftand- 
ing, with a ftrong and clear Judgment; great 
Prudence and Foreſight; great Variety of Learn- 

ing, and other acquir'd "Knowledge. He ſpoke 
and wrote with great Eaſe, Propriety and Dig- 
nity, but with too much Art and Subtilty : For 
there was Deſign and Inſincerity in every thing 
he faid, whether he were in jeſt, or in earneſt. 
He always promis'd more than he intended” to 
perform; and he had as little regard to his Oath, 
as to his Promiſe. To this purpoſe he had a 
Saying, That Children were to be cheated with 
Play-things, and Men with Oaths. And yet 


notwithſtanding this impious Maxim of his, he 


made a great Shew of Religion, and it was that 
which gain'd him his firft footing in Greece 


in the Phocian War. Among his other Arts. 


of Hypocriſy, by which he impos'd upon the 


World, we may reckon that of his being at- 


tended every Morning by a Servant, to put 
him in mind of his Mortality. His Friendſhips 
were govern'd wholly by his Intereſt : They 


were only mercenary Engagements, that he had 
Vor. Il. Z enter'd 
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enter'd into, with bad Men, and for bad Eads; 
and when they had {ery's his purpoſe, he had done 
with them. This was the Caſe of moſt of his 
Agents v who fold. their Country to him; he paid 
them their Price, and then. diſcarded them; 
for he lov'd the Treaſon, but not the Traitor: 
Of which there was a memorable Inſtance i in 


his Treatment of the two Magiſtrates, who be- 
tray d Olynthus to him. When they found them- 


_ ſelves univerſally: ſcouted and contemn'd for'that 


Act of Treachery, and even by the common Sol- 


diers in his own Army, they applied to him for 
Protection and Redreſs; but he gave them a very 


ſhort Anſwer, and a very cutting one; O] ſaid 


he, you muſt not mind what ſuch blunt Fellows 


ſay, who call every thing by its own Name. He 
had a particular Faculty of ſetting two Friends 
at variance, and by that means of getting in- 


to their Confidence. And this was his main 


Artifice in the carrying on his Deſigns againſt 
Greece, by ſowing Jealouſies, fomenting Quar- 


rels, and playing one State againſt another; and 
when he had, by theſe Methods, broke into 


their Alliances, and ſeparated their Intereſt, the 


remaining Part was not difficult, His hardeſt 
Task was with the Athenians, with whom he was 
continually either fighting, or treating: And 
tho they had, till his time, the Reputation of 
2 more refined Wit than their Neighbours, and 


of more Sagacity, Penetration and Attention 


\ 


to 
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to their Intereſts; yet he found means to amuſe 
and confound them, todeludeand infatuate them, 
to corrupt and divide them. 

He was not ſo taken up in the- purſuit of 
his Ambition, but that he found time for his 
Pleaſures, wherein he indulg'd himſelf in a very 
diſſolute and licentious manner; and in this part 
of his Life, he acted openly, and without Re- 
ſerve. He loy'd Riot and Drunkenneſs, and 


Intemperance of all kinds, and encourag'd them 


—— 
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ſo much in others, that he was ſurrounded with 


a Set of lewd Paraſites and Debauchees, Play- 
ers, Buffoons and Pantomimes, who engroſs'd 
all his Favours, and ſhar'd all his Bounty; but 
amidſt: theſe Exceſſes, he had, or affected to 
have, ſome Senſe of Shame; ſo that when he 
had committed any Acts of Violence or In- 
juſtice, he would eafily bear Reproof, and often 


repair the Injury. There was a Woman who 


put herſelf in his way, after he had been ſitting 
long at Table, and demanded juſtice of him. 
He heard her Caſe, and determin'd ' againſt 
her. Then; ſaid ſhe, I will appeal. What ? 
From your Ning? ſaid Philip. And who is it you 
would appeal to? To Philip, when be is ſober, 
ſhe replied. Whereupon he examin'd the Af- 
fair over again, and finding he had given a 
_ Judgment, made a new one in her Fa- 

Another Woman had long ſolicited an 


Audience of him upon a like Occaſion; and be- 


Z 2 ing 
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him, that he immediately redreſs'd her Griev- 
ance; and from thenceforwards he became more 


— Book 


ing put off from time dy time, with a Pretence 
that he was not at leiſure, ſhe could boar no 
longer, but faid to him, I you baue not time 
to do me Juſtice, ceaſe to be King. He was fo 
far from reſenting her manner of teproaching 


exact in giving Audience to his Subjefts,, There 
was another Inſtance of a good fort of Man, 
whom he was advis'd to baniſh, for having ſpo- 
ken ill of him; No, ſaid Philip, Let me confider 
firft, whether I have not given lim Occaſion for 
it. And being afterwards inform'd, that he had 


never given him any Mark of his Favour, and 


that he was in bad Circumſtances, he reliev'd 


bim. When the Man had taſted of his Bounty, 


he chang'd his Note, and ſpoke as much 
in his Praiſe: which gave oceaſion to Philip to 
make another Reflexion, That. Kings have it 
in their own power to be belov' id or bated. He 
has given ſeveral other Proofs, of his feoallowing 
Injuries, as Longinus calls it; and ſome remark- 

able Inſtances of his Clemency and Forbear- 


ance have been already mention d * the Re- 
cital of his Actions. 

Thus by a Mixture of ſome ho Qualities, 
with a great many bad ones, he accompliſh'd 
his Ends, fo far at leaſt, that he had throughly 
open'd the way to the Deſtruction of the Liber- 
ties of Greece, and laid the Foundation of all his 

EY 0 Son's 
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Son's Glory. Andi If the Actions of each of them 
be duly weigh'd, it Ill be found, that Phil; P's 
Part was the more difficult of che two. For it 
was Certzinty” eaſier to conquer % with the 
Aſfiſtance of the CHttians, than to break the 
Power of the Gretitns, who had ſo often beat 
the IAſuticts. | Whebefore we may venture to 
ptonourice,” That tho“ Alarander was the greater 


Conqueror, Phitiy © was the greater Man, How⸗ 
ever they' were both form'd for the Task they 


undertook." If Philiy had liv*d to paſs over into 


A, tis artftl 'atid deliberate Valour would 
not, in all Liketihood, have had ſo good 
an Effect there, as the Heroic Ardour 79 
Inpetuoſity of his Son, which Bore down 
every | thing that bppos'd him, and which 
carried him on with fuch Rapidity through 
the whole Body of the Perſſan Empire. 
But however Philip might have ſucceeded in 
that Expedition, it ſeems pretty Extraordinary, 
that he ſhould think of entering upon it, 
before he had made a more intire Conqueſt 
of Greect, which was certainly his original 
Plan, and the Point, in which all his other 
Views center'd : And his Sycceſs at Cheroneg 
had given him the faireſt Proſpect he evet 
had,” of ſabduing the whole Country. It had 
put the Afhemans and the Thebans fo far in 
his Power, that they were expecting every 


Hour to have his Yoke impos d on them. 
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As to the Spartans, tho they had . avoided 
entering into the Quarrel, it is hardly to be 
ſuppos'd they would tamely have . ſubmitted to 
him. After the Battle, he vote them an 
haughty Letter, to try how they would.reliſh | 
his Authority: But in Anſwer to it, their King 


Arcbidamus the Son of Ageſilaus ſent him word, 


Wat if be meaſur d his Shadow, . he would find. it 


no bigger after bis Victory, than. it was before. 
The Anſwer they ſent him to another Letter 
of the ſame kind, was, Diompſius to Corinth. 
However, they were not in a Condition ſingly 
to make head againſt him; and the other ſubor- 
dinate States were ſo weak and diſunited, and 
withal ſo indolent and remiſs, that there was 
no immediate Appearance of forming any con- 
ſiderable League againſt him. But whether 
he thought the Grecians were ſtill too for- 
midable for him, to a& in open Defiance of 
them; and that his Shew of Moderation and 
Humanity, and his Arts of Inſinuation, were 
eaſier and ſafer Methods of gaining further 
Ground upon them; or whether he really 
contented himſelf with the having humbled 
them, and with the Honour of preſiding in 
their Great Council, and of leading them forth 
to Battle under the Title of their General, it 
is certain, that he did not purſue his firſt 
Scheme of Conqueſt againſt them, nor make 
uſe of the n that he had then in his 


Hands. 
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Hands. He had till left them in a Condition 


to recover their former Liberty, if they had 


had any Remains of their former Spirit: But 
that was ſo broken and decay d, Vans 2d 
came an eaſy Prey to his Succeſſors. 
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Philip's Deſigns, 239. treat of a Peace with Philip, 
262, unite with Sparta, 297. a Crown of Gadd 
decreed to them, 30), | alarm'd- at Phz «+ $ ſeize. 
ing, Elatea, 311. their Joy on the Death Philip, 


4 Uncle of Clepatre, Phil $ ſecond Wis, 
Mitich Graces, 319. 
Attick Moſes, Plato ſo call d, 258. bes 


Beotians, jealous of the . 19. 
Buſineſs. to-morrow, a Proverb, 101. 


Buskin,' why Theramenes was fo called, 9 | 
Byzantium, beſieged by Philip, 303. the Siege raiſed, 


307. 
C. Calippus 


in D N 
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35 ane bo * 239 &: HA) kat 34's iv be. 
nt. 
Cuties of Mer kill Dim, an uu the Go | 

- vernment, 275. ay 
Callibins, Commander of the Od, fant to adit the 

thirty Tyrant ' Lyſander, 6. #7 
Callicratidas, his „ 75. n «+ 2006 ol 
Calliſtratus, an Athmian Orator, . | SEAL 
Caranus, the firſt. of Macediia 208. un 
Carduchi, & ered und warlike 3 in Para, 4. 
attacked the Grands — r 201 

giniens, their - Deſign on "Syracuſe, 27%, . 
c Func. rg rep = Attempt, 288. . 

EPT ONREH. ttle there, 227. . 
Cephiſodorns, led o HR 
_. Chabrias, un. At Commander, cleared the Coat 
1 85. his Succeſs, _ — vp 

cet, 107. recalled from 125 2. 
P the — eb 145. coma the Athmjan 
est) 12. killed, and his Chafacter, ss... 
Chalybes, tho ſtouteſt People of the Barbarians, 1 
Ghavres; an Atbenian Commander, 241. ith a 

Fleet, and aſſiſted Artabunur, 223. peer but * 

quitted, 224; ſent to uſſiſt the Ohhurbians, 256, 
Chares's Promiſes, à Proverb, 328. 

Charon and Mellin killed the: Farkas Governor of 
e 
e Spartan, joined Cyrus, 25. an 

0 RE Greek — 2 Retteat, 40. ſent to the 

Spartan Admiral 4 get Ships for the Greeks that re- 

treated with Xanophon, 44. 72 the Army 2 | 

47. re- united, ibid. his Death, ibid. 

Cheronea, the Battle there, 17. 
Cherſobleptes, Son of Cotys, 290 
Chio, the Philoſopher's Letter about Xenephon, 49. 
Cinadon, executed for Treaſon, 64. 

Cleander, Governor of Byzantium, 48. 

Cleanor, choſe General in the room of Avias, 40. 
Clearchus, the Spartan, 24. joined Cyrus, 25. u hs! 
faid to Cyrus, 28. his Anſwer to the Perſian Heralds, 

d ene -his reply to Tiſaphernes, 33, 34+ beheaded, 35. 
is Character 
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4 | Clom- 


% * 
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Clumbrotus, King « of Sper fx ſent againſt the Ties 

104. Was „119. u Nad 
cee ie ui in 


Clommus, Son of Sphodrias, Tos. pry 


Cleopatra, the ſecond Wife of Philip, 28. Olmyias 
Aris her Infant Child, and | e . to be 
ng d, 332 
c the Diu Eber or Philip, her Marriage, 336. 
Clands, he WP E 2 play in which Socrates was Lo 
kack d, 5 
Chtus, with what he reproach'd Alexander, 4 
| . 86. his Advice, 18 1 57 l ming 
1 12 ſederacʒ ta * £ tan 
— dw 78. e e 81. ange, 
Tr ibid. his Death, and Character, 


One, Bn br Timethins, paid Park of ts Fine laid. on 
ey Father, 225. | Rane 
5 Commotions 8 I 15 


Cohn, Father of bk ck 290. "is | 
Crimeſus, the Battle there, 296. 
Critias, the worſt of the thirty Tyrants, 6. be accuſed 
Theramenes, ibid. and got him e and cer 
_ © ted, 7. lain, 17, ; 
Crito, what 1 1 faid to him, 58. 
Dunaxa, a Battle fought there, 30 
Cyclopes, 27 1. | 
Cyripedia, or a juſt picture of Monarchy, 216. 
Cyrus makes Preparations againſt his Brother Arta- 
xerxes, 11, 23. his Levies, and his Pretences ſor it, 24. 
His Forces, 24, 25. his March, ibid. his generous Be- 
haviour on the Deſertion of two of his —— | 


26. his Speech to the Grecian Captains, 27. the ** 
29. killed, 30. 
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err 
Demon of Focratet, 8 . - | 
Darius, King of Feria, on his Death-bed declared r- 
©" taxerxes his Succeſſor, 23. | 
Decemvirates eſtabliſhed in ſeveral Places by Ly/ander, 

2, 64. See Ten. | 
Demaclides, 101... + 


. 


Demades, an Orator of Athens in the Intereſt of Philip, 
' 256, 251. when Philip's Priſoner, for what he re- 
proach'd him, 318. was thereon ſet at Liberty, 319. 
Demagogues inflam'd the People, 226. | | 
Demaratus, a Corinthian, reconciles Philip to his Son 
Alexander, 329, . bd 

Democracy reſtored at Athens, 21. hay 10 
Demoſthenes his Riſe and Character, 240, 241, 242. 

dy whom inſtructed in Oratory, 243. bribed by Har- 
palus, 245. his Character, 247, 248. preſſes t he 
Athenians to relieve Olynthus, and deſcribes Philip, 
249, 253. aCrown of Gold decreed him, 264. defends 
Drpithes, 291. he inveighs _ Philip, 292. 
inveighs . againſt the Orators iſe, 293, 294z 
295. praiſes ſome of the Citizens, 295, 296. refutes 
Philip, 306. animates the Athenians againſt Philip, 
311. ſent Ambaſſador to Thebes, 313. fled from 

Battle, 3 18. his Conduct approved, tho' not ſucceſsful, 
322. his Jo Me 333. x i 
Derg llidas, had the Command of Thimbron's Army, 
4, 61. made Peace with T:ſſaphernes, 61. made a 
ruce with Pharnabazus, 62. what he demanded, 
ibid. ſent into Aa, 77. 4 

Dinon killed in Battle by the Thebans, 126. by 

Diodorus Siculus, his Credulity and Superſtition, 269. 
Diomedon, ſent by the Perſians with y to tempt 

Epaminonaas, 191. 

Dion, of Nee his Character, 274. kill'd, 275. 

Diomſius, — der, uſurp'd Syracuſe, 273. his Cha- 

„ibid. 

Dionyſus, the Younger, drove into Itahy, 274. reſtor'd, 
775 ſurrender d B 281. nk to Corinth, 
ibid. reduced preatly, 282. | : 

Diopithes, oppoſed Philip, 290. accuſed by the Atbeni- 
ans, ibid, | $ 

Diphridas, a Spartan Commander, 83. 

Divine, Plats ſo call'd, 249. E. Ec- 
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Ecdicus, a Spartan ſent to Rhodes with eight Ships, 86. 
Elatea, a City of Phocis, ſeiz d by Philip, 311. 5 
Eleans, ſubmitted to the Spartan, 63. ! 
lian, defeat the Arcadians and Argives,/ 164. 
Epaminondgas, a Theban: General, 117, 119. what he 
faid to Agefilaus, 120. Commander in Chief againſt 
the Spartans, 122, his Policy, 123. his Victory, 126. 
commanded the Army, 138. | he reſtored the Maſſe- 
niant, 141. - impriſoned, 142. tried and acquitted; 
143. be invaded\Pelopenneſus, 148. turned out of the 
_ Government of Bæœetia, ibid. reſtored to the com- 
mand of, the Army, 155. endeavour'd to ſurpriſe 
Sparta, 179. his againſt Mantinea, 180, 
mortally wounded in Battle, 185. his Death and Cha- 
racter, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193. the 
Advice he gave on his Death-bed, 195. 
Epbori, why they decreed that none but Iron- 
ſhould be current, 4. the Decree revers'd, ibid. they 
baniſh'd Thimbron, 54. condemned Cinadon, 64. ro- 
Called Ageſilaus, 75. declar'd War, 99. conſent to 
put ſeveral to Death without trial, 146. they fined 
Ageſilaus, 201. 
Evagoras, King of Cyprus, 89. 
\ Eubea, the Iſland, preferv'd by Phocion, 298. 
Eudamidas, a Spartan Commander, 94. 
Eupbron, of Sichen, an Account of him, 160. | 
Euripides, aſſiſted by Socrates in writing his Plays, 60. 
Eurydite, Wife of Amyntas, and Mother Philip, 


210, 


Eurbycrates, an Athenian carru y Philip, b | 
Ohe 256. _—_ W 


F. 


Fabian, Soldiers, famous at Rome, 228, 
Fat Men not fit for Soldiers, 188. 


Folard, le Chevalier de, his Comments on Polybias, 
1 * | 
Founder of moral Philoſophy, Socrates was, 39 


G. Caim, 
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Giſco, a Carthaginian Commander, 6. 
Gorgidas, one of the Governors of Bavtia, 110. 
Gorgoleon, a Spartan Commander, ſlain in Battle, tog. 
Graces, to facriſice to them, recommended by Plato, 


6 ae. 314 rf | | | "Ar 
Great King of Perſe, a Man ſtoned to Death for pro- 
poſing tõ pay him Tribute, 206, >" 
Grecians, refaſs to follow Cyrus, but are perſuaded to it 

by Clearchns, 25. again refute, but are perſuaded to 
it by A4onon, 26. their Retreat under Xen See 


Aenopbon, the A mutiny, 46. and divide, ibid. 
reunite, 47. the of the Epe lden, 52. corrupted 


dy Perſian Gold, 68. the Love of Money rooted in 
45 yrs Indolence, 205. divided in the Pho- 
Pr dn uf bz kill'd in Battle 3 
a on, n „ 185. 

5 ſecond Wife of Amyntas the Second, 210. 
— nog 
y t to Sparta, n being diſcover'd, he 

for Shame, baniſhed himſelf, 3. 5 


H. 


Hamilrar, a Carthaginian Commander, 285. 
Harmodius, the Reply made to him by {phicrares, 228. 
Harpalus, an Officer of Alexander's, bribed Demeſthenes, 


246. 

Haven, of Menelaus, 199. 

Hegalochus, an Athenian Commander, gain'd great Ho- 
nour, 181. 

Helots, on what Condition offer'd their Freedom, 139. 
ſeveral deſerted, 146. 


Hemlock, the Juice of it given to condemned Perſons, 


7y 58. 
Hiero, the Brother of Gelm, ſucceeded in Syracuſe, 
. 873» | | 
Hippo, a Tyrant, 287. taken and executed, 288. 
Hippomachut, one of the thirty Tyrants, ſlain, 16. 
Holy War, a ſecond, zog. 
Hypates, 


[ 


* L 4 + 5 4 , 
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| Piper kill'd by Pelepidas, 101. 

pert des, his 2 2 52, 


| "1 
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aſe r of Naſah, an Account of him, 1 36 a. 
na 137. 
Icetes of Hracuſe, 278. his Troops ve way, 283. 
ty of yr 820 Condition of a private 22 4 = 
19% executed, 288. and his Wiſe — \ 


Idrieus, Prince of Caria, what 2 wrote to him 
about NMicias, 20 

7 hicratenſian Troops, fo called from Ipbicrates, 228. 
crates, ſent with Recruits from Athens, 80. his 
Succefs, ibid. commanded the Grecian Forces againſt 
_ egypt; 112- made Admiral, 114. accuſed by Cha- 
res, 223. why acquitted, 225, his Character, 227. 
his Anſwer to Harmodius, 228, N ſtarved him- 
ſelf to Death, 377 

Iſadas, rewarded for his. Galantry i in Battle, but fined 
for going unarmed, 180. 

Iſcholas, a Spartan, devoted himself a Sacrifice in De- 
fence of his' Country, and was killed in Battle, 141. 

Nn * a Faction at Thebes, 94. condemned 
to th, 96. 

Iſmenias, ſein'd and impriſon'd by Alexander of Phere, 
153. releas' d, 156, 

Tfocrates, his CharaQer, 265. his Advice to Philip, 266, 

267, was eighty- eight Years old, ibid. 

is Siſter, a brave Action, why ſo called, 103. 


k. 


Key, of Greece, Thermepylæ fo called, 239. 

King of Perſia, why he endeavour'd to make Peace 
amongſt the Grecians, 150. 2 with "IR 
and granted his Demand, 158. 
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Laches, an Athenian 8 as 

Lacratidas, his generous Saying about Lyſander, 72. 

Leftrigones, 271. 

Laſthenes, an Athenian Ne 0 by rs betray d 
"Ohnthus, 256. 

Leon, a Corinthian, 282. 


Leontidas, headed a Party at Thebes, 94. kill'd by * 


 lopidas, 101. 


\ Te, Son of Agis, his Legitimacy ſuſpeAied, 
64. 


Leptines, ſurrendered himſelf to Timoleon, 285. 
_— the Battle there, 125. the Order of it, M24, 
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Libs, Brother of Lyſander, eee Admiral to block 
up the Piræus at Athens, 19. if 

Locti Ozalee, a People bordering on the Phocian, 
309. 

Locrians, worſted by the Nhaciant, 233. 

Lycomedes, an Arcadian General, 133. ſpirited up the 
People,. 149.  murder'd,' 162, 

Lycon, joined in the Accuſation againſt Socrates, 54+ 

Hennen of Phere, 236. be quitted Phere, 237. 

Lycurgus, the Orator, his Character and Death, 323. 

1 his Victory, a terrible Shock to Athens, 1. 
he engroſſed the whole Empire of Greece, 2, return 
in Triumph to Sparta, 3. his Oftentation and Vani- 
ty, 5. ſacrifices to him as a God, ibid. he deſires Phar- 
nabazus to deliver Alcibiades alive or dead, 10. ſup⸗ 
ported the Tyrants of Athens, 19. NE Ageſi- 
laus in being made King, 64. killed in Ba 


his Character, 72, 73, 74. ru 
Lyſicles, put to Death, 322. 
M. 
Haan an, e inſtituted, 213, 
lacedonians, take ad of the Indolence of: the 


"Greeks, 206. how far t J may be locked on as 
Greeks, 207. their Origina 208, 


Macrones, aſſiſted the Greefs in their Retreat, 4 37 
agon, 


1 an 855 5775 ian, 282, Aa . returned, phy 
led himſelf, 
ner Tyrant of Catana, 280, taken and execu- 
2688. 
YEE: rebuild their Cit) ity, 132, allied 1 
Athenians and Spartans, 177. reliev d, 181. 
there, 182. 
* a City, when built, 132. 
Melitus, one of the Accuſers of Socrates, 54. 
* and Charon killed the Spartan Governors of The- 
bes, 100, 
eye fire up the Proſecution againſt Pelepidas 
paminondas, 14 
Manes Son of h Iphicrates, , 
gon, the Halian 2 Cyrus, 25. he perſuaded 
e the Orecians to continue in his Service, 26. his Cha- 
r, 
44 ſeniors * by Epaminondas, 141, 
_ ribed by the Perfians, what Epaminondas ſaid 
to him, 191, 
2 2 7 Thracian, after the Battle went over to 


as ng of Perfia 
thri. 


s, a Per 22 mmander, galled the Greeks 
in their Retreat, 40. repulsd, 41. 
A} aſſigned as 2 to Phalecus, was killed in 
the firſt Action, 23 
bot, a Spartan 15 killed, 11. 
Malo Jus, thenian Commander, taken Priſoner, 


MASH ttabtc of the Spartans, Epaminondas made thee 
lengthen them, 190. 


N. 
vg, Nephew of Tachos, aflifted by Agefilaus, 


appointed General of the retreating Greeks on the 
New, ap of Cheriſephus, 47. 
Nell of Tyr 17 ian, 243. 

rants, 284. 
Newton, Sip Iſaac, reconciles a Difference i in reſpect to 
the firſt King of Macedonia, 209. 


Aa 2 Nicarchus, 
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Peace, a gener 
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 Nicarchus, 2 Grecian Captain, gave Account to the 


Greeks of the Treachery of e 3. 
Niceratus, the Son of Nicias, a good and great Man, 
murder'd by the thirty Tyrants, 6. 
Nom a Man lame and blind, what Pelopidas fad 
of hind Fr. © * — 
Nicolachus, a Spartan Admiral, defeated, tog. 


* 


Oh; e eſtabliſhed i in ſeveral Places, 2. 
| Ohmpia, Wife of Phil; = and Mother of Mia; a 


vorced, 3 28. ſuſpected as an Acceſſary to the Murder 
of Phikp, 33!, She murder'd the "Infant Child of 
Cleopatra, and! cauſed her to be hanged, 332. 

Olynthians, a People grown powerful of a ſudden, 94. 

Ohnthus, betray 5. ve - 19m nds of Philip. 2 56. 

One only true God, 

Onomarchus, his EN againſt Philip, but at length 
defeated, taken and executed, 237. 

Oracle bribed, 316, 

Orchomenus, the Battle there, 1 33. 

Oropus, a Diſpute to whom that City belonged, 242. 


P. 


Pammenes, of Thebes, ſent to aſſiſt Artabazus, 237. 

Pariſatis, Wife of Darius, and Mother of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus, 23, 

Pauſanias, King of Sparta, ſent after Lyſander to ſup- 
port him, 19. he routed the Athenians, 20, 

Pauſanias, a Spartan Commander, 71. condemn'd, he 
eſcap'd, 74. died, 75. 

Pauſanias, a young Macedonian Nobleman, why he 
killed Philip, cut to pieces for it, 331, 

al one, but broke the next Year, 163. 

Peace renewed by all but Sparta, 195. 

Pelopidas, a Theban General, 100, he killed — 
and Hypates, 101. his Succeſs, 108,109. he commanded 

the ſacred Band, 124. commanded the 7 lebens, 138. 
impriſon'd, 142. tried and acquitted, 143. ſeized and 
impriſoned by Alexander of Phere, 153. releaſed, 156. 
went to Perſia, 1 57. ſent againſt Alexander of Phere, 
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'Perdiccas, by Herodatus called the firſt King of Mac- 


dom, 209. 1 
Perdiccas, 


212. 42S el T7 EF 70 : 
Perintbus, beſieg d by Philip, 302. reliev'd, 393, the 
Siege raiſed, 307. . eee, e , 
Phœbidas, a Spartan-Commander, 94. ſeized Cadmea, 
or the Citadel of Thebes, 95, fined for it, deprived of 
bis Command, ibid. killed, 16. 
Phænicians, fit out a Fleet for the Perſiant, 64. 

- Pharnabazus, gave Orders for the murdering of Alci- 
biades, 10. took Mendeſium in Egypt, 1124. 
Pharnabazus, his Horſe, attack d and cut in pieces five 
hundred of the Greets, 47. defeated by Xenophon, 48. 
... encouraged the Afjatick Cities to revolt, 81. jealous of 

Iphicrates, 113. Wr 
Pha ſion, the Megarean, commanded ſeven hundred Forces 

r Cyrus, 25. deſerted, 26. | | 
Phalecus, Son of Onomarchus, 239. turned out of his 
Command, but afterwards reſtor'd, 266. 

Phallus, ſucceeded Onomarchus, his Death, 238. 
Philip, one of the Governors of Thebes, 100. killed, 

101. 2 ee 
Philip, Son of Amyntas the Second, 2 10. his Riſe, 212, 
he defeated the Athenians and made Peace with em, 

217. ſubdu'd the Pænoniant and Nlyrians, and ſeized 
Amphipolis, 218. and ſeveral other Places, 219, his 
Letter to Ariftotle on his Son Alexander's Birth, 23 1, 
takes ſeveral Places, 235. his Succeſs, 237. prevented 
in his Deſign on Ther mopylæ, 239. what he ſaid of 
Demoſthenes, 245. his Deſigns on Ohynthus, 249. a 
Deſcription of him, ibid. he took Ohynthus, and put 
his two Baſtard Brothers to Death, 256. called by 
the Thebans to aſſiſt them, 261, admitted into the 
Aſſembly of the Amphiityons, ibid. the Athenians nego- 
tiate a Peace with bim, 262. ratify the Peace, . 
gained the Straits of Thermopylæ, 268. obtain'd a Seat 
amongſt the Amphifyons and Superintendence of the 
Pythian Games, 269. his Deſigns againſt the Cher- 
ſoneſe of Thrace, 290, he takes Advantage of the 
Diviſions in Peloponaeſus, 297. obliged to deſiſt, ibid. 


; Pbilimetus, a Bocian General; 3 Eibe the Riches 


* 5 
- Kis Attetpt on Fubcru, ibid. -BaHhebis nnd 
Byzantium, 303. endeavours to 125 his Proceed 


84, 30 he defeated the he oem, 308. creat 
— Diſarbances. in Greece, | choſen 8 0 
. 5 — the Locriant, 1 e, is Artifice to a 
| ting, 316, his Victory and Behaviour there 
318. e Peace with the — 20, he p 
poſes an Expedition againſt Perſia and 560 
- Clared Captain General, 154. AL Ohm 
and miarties Cleopatra, ibid. quartels with 
Alexander, but is 251%" wh 329. ad and by rs 
by d, 331, his Charakter, 333. 'the End o 


Phi pi, ſo called from Philip, Uo 


Phill kr Whit rick'd to dedth, 


of the Temple, 233. his Sd 234 how he kil- | 

led himſelf, ibid. his Character, 95 | 
Philepe nen, Called the 1aft of che Gfleiant, he imi⸗ 

tated Epaminondas, 192, 


* of Mau, em gf by the King of 21. 


TA ans, red by Axe, aus, 
Bor e A 5 C of of it, 233. the 
War continued, 260, ed, 268, 

Phocian, an Albehian Commander, 298, his Vidtory; 
ib;d. his Chafactet, 298, S be gh MV -five titties 
choſen General, 306, zot, Barer 
in the Command, 706. raiſes . N. CN drives 
Phitip out of the Hzlleſyont, 367. 

Phyllidas, Secretary to the Thebans, eritettain'd the 
Governors of Thebes, 160. 

Tie Ad miral of the Spartans, his Character, 66. 

7 

Pitholaus, cited Pheræ, 2 237. 

Plato, his Death and Character, 257, 258, 259. 

Plato, of Syracuſe, 274. 

Phitarchus, or Clitarchus, of Eretria, 298. 

Polemarks, of Thebes, 9 5. 

Pollis, a Spartan Admiral, defeated, 107. 

Polybides, beſieg d and took Obynthus, 98. 

Pohdore, killed by his Brother Pehpbron, 137. 

Pe ymnis, one of the belt Schiools in Greece, 187. 


Pah- 
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1 Band of Gre e 3 


Sacred, Battalion. of Ries hundert, r. or * 4 
Sent beep, a LY 


3 rens encouraged Demoſthenes Se in 
Soul fa A Maikzete ſo nam'd, 135. 


an 


$ I ** 
icily, what ha - 
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bitants 


Siculi, the Inhabitants of 397 * Falls 6 E 
git War, 194, 22 7 t 


Reis! leavout d * 
e Sd TL Sb 
Lage our Nl. . has 

115 58, 595 . 5 


Socrates of Achaia, c manded five, — Forces for 
2 9 e E 25. beheaded, 35, bis 


| Sephar 


© Athens, 2. Riches got footing there, 4. were Sove- 
reigns of Greece, 22. wt the chief DireRion of 

-- Greek Affairs, 53. their Quarrel — War with th 
Eleans, 62, 63. were Proof Bribery longer 

than the other Greeks, 70. by w 81 — 76. 3 

the Victory, 77. make Overtures of 

Inſolence after the Peace with Perſa, 92; get 98. 
their Tyranny, 105. inclined to Peace, 116. ted 
by the "s, 126. their Behaviour after their De- 
— by the Thebans, 128. Conſpiracies at Sparta, and 

how ſuppreſs d, 145, 146. they divide the mmand 

with the Athenians, 147. their 'publick rejoicing on a 
Victory, 152. their ſervile Court to Dionyſjus of Si- 
eihy, 169. agree to affift the Mantinedns, 177 create 
_ Diſturbances, 2 46. unite with the Athenians, 


e, a Spartan Commences, his Deſigns againſt hy 
Athentans miſcarried, 104. killed i in Battle, 156,” 


T. F 

Tachos uſurped Eee ads at rh the Perfians, 196. 

Tatticks, E — well killed in them, þ + ne 

Taxes, raifed in Athens, 2 <6 | A 

T earleſs Battle, 151. | 

Tegyra, a Battle there, 108. 575 

T a Spartan Admiral, 79. "In to bod, 86. 
- deftroyed and took ſeveral "Athenian Veſſels, 89. kit- 
led in Battle, 97. his Character, ibid. 

T emple of the Furies, — compared to it, 138. 

Ten Men appointed inſtead of the thirty Tra * 
followed their Example, 18. excepted out of 
Peace, 20. had the Government, 72. 

Ten thouſand, their Expedition, 54, 266. N 

Teribazus, a Perfian Governor of vers, 92. 

Theatrical _— 255. 


* 


Thebans, 


& N N D | E X. f 
Thebans, engage againſt Sparta, 70. recover their Ci- 
, "nt 5 99. were againſt a Peace, 117. their City 
| beſieged before Troy was beſieged, ibid. their Victory 
over the Spartans, 126, 127. their Allies, 137. they 
attacked Sparta, but were repulſed, 140. their Grief 
ſor the Death of Pelopidas,- 168. their Glory raiſed 
_ by ny 193. ſee Epaminondas. they called 
in Philip to their Aſfiſtance, and the ill Conſequences 
of it, 261, enter into an Alliance with Athens, 315. 
ſeverely uſed by Phil, 320. | 
Thebe, the Wife of Alexander of Phere, 154. affiſted 
in the murdering of him, 174. | | 
4 aus, what he ſaid of Demoſthenes and Dema- 
65, 251. 


heopompus, a Spartan Commander, flain irs Battle, 


109. | EO 

Theramenes, one of the thirty Tyrants, proteſted againſt 

their Proceedings, accuſed by Critias, 6. — 

and executed, 7. his Character, 8, 9. 

Thimbron, the Spartan General, 50. takes the Greet 
Army under his Command, 52. took ſeveral places, 

why recalled and baniſhed, 54. killed, 85. | 

Thirty, 'Pyrants at Athens, 2. their Proceedings, 5. 


their Cruelties, 10, 15. murder'd the Inhabi- 
tants of Eleufrs, 16. from the Government, 


and ten appointed in their ſtead, 18, excepted out of 
> b 
Thraſybulus, oppos d the thirty T yrants, 15. his gene- 
"_ * to the Thirty, 10 his Speech, 17. his 
Condu 22. ; A ES: | 
Thraſybulus,' an Athenian, ſent to Rhodes to ſettle the 
Commotions, 86. murder'd, 87. his Character, 83. 
Thraſybulus, the Brother of Gelon, ſucceeded in Syra» 


cuſe, 27 3+ ; 1 
Three Thouſand, appointed by the Thirty Tyrants, 7, 


Oz 15. 
Timagoras, an Athenian, wh to Death, 159, 
2 Miſtreſs to Habbadle, N 7 
Timaſton, choſe General in the room of Cl᷑archut who. 

was murder'd, 40. 8 | 
Timocrates, ſent by the Perſiant to ſtir up the Greek 

Cities againſt Sparta, 66. his Succeſs, 68. 


Vo 1. II. Bb Timolaut, 


1 N 5 * X 


Fimolays, 3 Corinthian, his Advice, 
Timoleon, of Carinth, ſent to uſſiſt cuſe, eſo, 396, an an 
Account of him, 277. his Succeſs, 280. ſeveral Places 
| | ſubmitted to him, 2$1. took & „283. his Vic- 
tory, 287, 288. his Death 166. 
N the Man-hater, what he ſaid to dleibiader, 


Teen, Brother of Timoleon, 276. why killed, 
marie an Athenian, Son of Conen, 107. his $uc- 


, 108, 

ag: Won ſpirited up the Athenians, 221. aooeſed by 

Cbures, 223. 225. withdrew to Chalcis where 
he died, ibid. his Character, 229. 

T5 apbernes 23. his Opinion, of Cyrar's Levies, 24. his 

opoſals to the Greeks, 33. his Treachery, 34. at- 

tack'd the Greeks in their Retreat, but forced to retire, 
41, 53. demanded that the Greeks ſhould withdraw 

out of the Country, 62, endeavour d to trick Age/i- 
Lans, 65. why beheaded, bid. 

i ond of the Perſians, againſt the Har- 

tan, 

Tyrants, the thirty at Athens, 2. their Proceedings, 5. 
dbeir Cruelties, . » See Thirty. 

Tyribazus, offered the free Paſſage in their Re 
treat, nat to ravage * Country, 4. 


| w. 
Wiſe Man, Sacrwtes ſo tiled by the Oracle, 61. 
X. 


Kanthicles, choſe General "en room of Socrates, who 


was murder'd, 40. 


KXenias, commanded four thouſand Greats for Cyrus, 24- 
he deſerted, Ke, — WT * 
Chars Cyrus, 31. 

Anſwer to Sa or an Heralds, ibid. Gen 
ral in the room of Proexerius who had been murder'd, 
o. his Retreat, 41, 42, 43, 44. the Number of the 
ery 44. accuſed but acquitted with Applauſe, 2 
. : 9 


INDE X. 


. 


the Army divided and reunited, 47. he defeated Phar- 
nabazus, 48. appeaſed the — 48, 49. leaves the 


Army but returned to it, 50. again accuſed but ac- 
itted, 5 1. his Succeſs, i ;d. the End of that Expe- 
ition, 53. his Death and Character, 214, 215 216. 

2. ' 


Zacynthus, Commotions there, 115. 
Zeno, why be quitted dealing in Bottomry, 247- 


3 
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